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PRINCIPLES    OF    ARCHITECTURAL    COMPOSITION. 

I. 
The  Involved  Nature  of  Architectural  Design. 

DESIGN,  in  general,  as  applied  to  the  fine  arts,  means  the  dispo- 
sition of  objects  so  as  to  please  the  senses,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  mechanic  arts,  where  design  means  disposition  toward  some 
useful  end.  To  the  work  of  either  fine  or  mechanic  art  intellectual 
pleasure  may  attach. 

In  all  art,  design  has  various  aspects.  The  painter  must  take  into 
account  the  intrinsic  interest  of  his  scene,  its  fidelity  to  nature,  and 
its  importance  in  history  or  thought,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  pure 
design — the  arrangement  of  forms  and  choice  of  colors — regardless 
of  what  they  represent  or  suggest. 

Perhaps  in  music  alone  is  pure  design  possible — the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  sounds  to  give  pleasure  to  the  ear  alone ;  but  even  here,  sen- 
timents of  dignity,  gaiety,  and  others,  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  mere  sounds,  that  not  even  in  music  do  we  find  design  pure 
and  simple. 

Especially  in  architecture  is  design  complicated  with  considera- 
tions of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  that  they  are  usually  set 
forth  as  constituting  the  whole  of  architectural  design,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  essential  part  of  aesthetic  design — the  deter- 
mination and  correlation  of  forms  and  colors  in  combinations  that 
are  intrinsically  pleasant. 

The  most  important  of  these  considerations  is  that  of  utility. 
Nowadays  an  architectural  form  rarely  seeks  expression,  except 
as  including  some  useful  purpose.  Formerly,  when  architecture 
was  chiefly  employed  in  building  houses  for  the  gods,  utility 
counted  for  less ;  next  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  the  sentiment 
of  reverence  chiefly  needed  to  be  gratified.  But  now  we  must  build 

It  is  not  intended  in  the  following  pages  to  set  forth  anything  like  a  complete  theory  of 
composition,  but  only  to  put  together  in  a  coherent  form  some  practical  generalizations, 
to  aid  the  student  by  formulating  in  words  what  he  must  otherwise  acquire  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  unguided  observation. 
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houses,  and  town-halls,  and  office  buildings,  and  put  forty  windows 
where  we  would  rather  have  but  four,  and  make  our  design  out  of 
such  mundane  needs.  Sentiment,  too,  must  be  taken  into  account, 
if  not  religious,  perhaps  domestic,  or  that  of  public  pride,  or  private 
ostentation.  A  hundred  utilities  and  a  score  of  sentiments  arise  for 
us  to  satisfy. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  constructive  sense,'  which,  even  in  the  un- 
professional mind,  shrinks  from  a  post  that  seems  too  slim ;  and  in 
the  professional  mind,  objects  to  an  arch  with  too  slight  abutments. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  sentiment  with  regard  to  material,  which 
prefers  stone  to  brick,  bronze  to  iron,  marble  to  plaster. 

There  are  all  of  these,  and  perhaps  still  other  considerations,  in 
deference  to  some  of  which  we  may,  at  times,  find  it  necessary  to 
do  what  pure  design  would  forbid.  Thus,  to  take  a  familiar  building 
as  an  instance — the  Doge's  Palace,  at  Venice — to  satisfy  the  con- 
structive sense,  sadly  needs  abutments  at  the  angles,  for  both  the 
first  and  second  story  arcades,  while,  pictorially,  it  is  quite  right  just 
as  it  is. 

Most  designers,  in  fact,  dwell  chiefly  upon  utility  and  construe 
tion.  Admirers  of  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Classic  modes  will  urge 
that  the  design  must  spring  from  the  plan — that  is,  from  the  ar- 
rangement that  utility  or  construction  requires. 

They  are  both  quite  right:  the  design  should  spring  from  the  plan ; 
but  it  must  spring  from  it,  and  not  remain  nothing  but  plan.  Designs 
must  be  suggested  by  the  plan ;  but  if  no  design  attaches  itself  to  one 
way  of  satisfying  the  utilities,  some  other  way  of  satisfying  them 
must  be  devised,  which  will  suggest  a  scheme  that  pleases  the  eye. 

Nor  would  any  one  ever  have  exalted  the  value  of  the  mere  utili- 
ties, were  it  not  that  each  starts  with  a  certain  type  of  artistic  re- 
sults, to  which,  it  is  assumed,  all  utilities  must  be  made  to  conform. 
Thus,  when  the  Gothic  man  talks  of  plan,  he  has  in  mind  as  a  type 
an  unsymmetrical  group  of  parts,  apparently  thrown  together  as 
nature  throws  the  rocks  of  a  mountain,  yet  really  carefully  arranged, 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  designer.  In  the  mind  of  the  classical 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  assumption  of  a  different  type, 
to  which  all  of  his  utilities  must  adapt  themselves.  He  wants  some- 
thing symmetrical,  with  horizontal  lines  predominating. 

Just  as  the  medisevalist  cannot  think  of  a  house  as  a  square  mass, 
the  classicist  cannot  think  of  one  all  peaks  and  steeples. 

The  truth  is  that  men  have  not  thought  of  design  as  a  general 
method,  applicable  to  all  styles.  They  fall  in  love  with  some  special 
beauty  of  the  past;  justly,  no  doubt,  but  without  anything  like  a 
fair  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  case. 

Beyond  the  utility — beyond  even  the  construction  of  a  building, 
there  is  the  question  of  design  purely  from  an  artistic  standpoint — 
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the  erection  of  forms  that  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  regardless,  for  the 
moment,  of  whether  they  are  granite  or  sugar-candy;  of  whether 
they  are  to  be  lived  in,  or  worshipped  in,  or  worked  in. 

It  will,  perhaps,  never  be  possible  to  reduce  the  art  of  delineating 
and  arranging  pleasing  forms  to  an  exact  science ;  but  it  is  possible 
to  analyze  and  classify  these  operations,  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  one 
to  make  a  simple  and  pleasing  design,  or  an  intelligible  criticism, 
just  as  a  knowledge  of  counterpoint  may  help  one  to  construct  a 
simple  melody  or  harmony,  and  aid  him  in  appreciating  and  esti- 
mating the  masters.  But  we  cannot  make  a  master  by  teaching 
rules,  and  design,  in  its  more  delicate  discriminations,  must  always 
remain  a  matter  of  talent  and  temperament. 

II. 
Unity, 

In  all  fine  art — that  is,  art  which  has  as  an  end  the  pleasure  of  the 
senses — there  are  two  qualities  which  must  be  obtained:  unity  and 
grace.  Unity  is  the  manifest  connection  of  all  the  parts  in  a  whole ; 
grace  is  the  pleasing  form  of  the  parts  thus  connected. 

Draw  eight  lines  at  random,  thus  (i) ;  there  is  no  evident  con- 
nection among  them — there  is  no  unity ;  but  if  they  are  drawn  thus 
(2),  unity  appears ;  they  constitute  a  whole  by  virtue  of  their  arrange- 
ment. 


1.    Random   lines   without   unity. 


2.    Lines  united  by  their  arrangement. 


If  now,  instead  of  straight  marks,  we  give  the  parts  shapes  that 
are  pleasing,  we  a'dd  grace,  thus  (3) : 


3.    Grace   added   to   unity   by  the   shapes   given  to  the  parts. 
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There  is.  another  method  of  arrangement  by  which  separate 
thing's  may  be  united ;  not,  indeed,  into  a  whole,  but  into  an  unfin- 
ished part  of  a  whole  that  must  be  otherwise  completed.  If  we  ar- 
range our  former  units,  either  regularly,  like  this  (4),  or  irreg- 


i 


4.  Objects  evenly  disposed,  giving  con- 
tinuity  to  another  object  upon  which  they 
occur,  but  only  when  a  boundary  is  marked; 
otherwise  giving  a  sense  of  incompleteness. 


/    Y  / 


5.  Objects,  unevenly  disposed,  also  giving 
continuity,  but  less  £0  than  when  evenly 
disposed. 


ularly,  like  this  (5),  with  more  or  less  evenness  and  absence  of 
accentuation,  we  give  a  certain  sense  of  continuity  to  the  surface 
thus  covered. 

So,  again,  if  we  apply  our  lines  to  a  long  line  (6),  we  unite  them  ;  yet, 


6.    Objects,  occurring  at  even  intervals,  giving  a  sense  of  incomplete  continuity  until 
the  terminations  are  marked. 

without  some  termination,  it  appeals  to  the  eye  not  as  a  completed 
group,  but  as  a  part  of  something  of  which  the  whole  is  not  yet  sup- 
plied ;  this  is  what  we  feel  in  a  row  of  columns,  in  a  wall  with  dormers 
at  regular  intervals,  (7),  and  in  almost  every  ornamental  border. 

The  quality  of  unity  is  essential  to  all  objects  of  art,  and  to  all 
parts  of  each  ;  and  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  architectural  de- 
sign. 

In  architectural  composition  there  are  two  principal  processes, 
in  which  considerations  of  unity  are  paramount — the  assemblage 
of  parts  that  are  side  by  side  into  a  whole,  which  we  may  call  group- 
ing; and  the  separation  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  when  it  is  a  sin- 
gle mass,  or  of  each  of  the  component  parts,  when  it  is  a  group  of 
masses,  into  parts  disposed  one  above  another,  which  we  may  call 
subdivision — limiting  the  word  arbitrarily  to  horizontal  subdivision, 
and  keeping  the  word  "grouping"  to  describe  vertical  separation, 
even  w*hen  it  seems  to  be  rather  the  division  of  a  whole  into  parts 
than  the  assemblage  of  parts  into  a  whole. 

After  the  arrangement  of  the  main  masses  of  the  design,  comes  a 
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similar  process  with  each  part  of  which  it  is  composed,  whether 
vertically  or  horizontally;  and  the  grouping  of  details — windows, 
columns,  turrets,  and  the  like — for  each  part,  upon  the  same  general 
principles  that  applied  to  the  whole. 


8.    Group  of  two  masses,  joined  by  a  connecting  part. 


Thus,  in  figure  8  two  masses — joined  by  a  lower  connecting  link — 


I 

9.    The  same  group,  sub-divided  in  height,  and  elaborated  with  minor  parts. 


have  been  grouped ;  in  9,  the  combination  has  been  subdivided  hori- 
zontally into  three  parts,  by  the  sill-line  and  the  eaves  line   carried 
through  ;  and  upon  the  gables  and  the  connecting  link,  windows,  dor- 
mers, and  columns  have  been  placed  by  ones,  twos  and  threes. 
So,  again,  in  10,   the   single  mass  of  the  building  has  been  sub- 


10.    A  single  mass,  sub-divided   horizontally   by   mouldings. 
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divided    by   means   of   mouldings;   while   in    n,   in    each    subdivi- 


11.    The  same  as  10,  with  minor  .parts  grouped  upon  the  different  sub-divisions. 

sion,  windows  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  and  in  different  num- 
bers, have  been  grouped. 

We  are  to  consider,  first,  the  number  of  principal  parts  that  may 
compose  a  group,  and  their  sizes  in  relation  to  each  other ;  next,  the 
number  of  subordinate  parts  which  should  be  grouped,  as  details, 
upon  the  main  mass  or  masses:  then  subdivision  horizontally  must 
be  investigated,  in  the  same  way,  as  to  both  the  number  and  size 
of  parts. 

Afterwards  we  shall  try  to  find  some  method  of  determining  the 
relative  proportion  of  length  to  height,  both  for  masses  and  for  de- 
tails ;  and,  finally,  make  some  attempt  to  apply  our  conclusions  to 
practical  cases. 

Taken  together,  these  different  processes  of  determining  the 
number  of  parts,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  parts,  primarily  for 
the  main  masses ;  secondarily,  for  the  subordinate  masses ;  and, 
finally,  for  the  details,  constitute  what  is  called  composition. 


III. 
Grouping. 

In  all  designs  of  form,  whether  it  be  the  design  of  a  finger  ring 
or  of  a  cathedral,  there  are  but  three  groupings  that  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  eye  by  a  sense  of  unity. 

Other  collocations  may  please  by  superadded  qualities,  by  richness 
of  encrusted  decoration,  by  association,  historical  or  sentimental,  or 
by  pleasant  color;  and  even  the  best  groups  will  fail  in  satisfying 
the  eye,  if  the  parts  composing  them  lack  the  quality  of  grace — in- 
dividual and  separate  beauty.  But,  as  far  as  mere  number  is  con- 
cerned, the  experience  of  designers  seems  to  show  that  the  avail- 
able groups  are  only  three. 
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Rule  i. — One  thing  looks  well. 

Clear  and  conspicuous  oneness — characteristic  of  most  of  the 
great  buildings  of  ancient  times,  when  it  comes  to  us,  is  fundamen- 
tally satisfying  to  the  eye,  and  is  not  to  be  lightly  cast  away.  By 
oneness ;  we  do  not  mean  what  has  before  been  called  unity,  which  is 
the  perception  that  many  parts  constitute  a  whole ;  but  it  is  rather  the 
perception  that  the  whole  consists  of  but  one-  part. 

To  talk  of  one,  under  the  head  of  grouping,  may  seem  anomalous ; 
it  is  so ;  yet  we  must  lay  all  possible  stress  upon  the  value  of  this 
singleness.  Such  we  see  in  a  Colosseum  and  in  a  Parthenon,  in  a 
Pisan  Baptistery  and  in  a  Cheops  Pyramid ;  each  is  one,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Pantheon  that  is  two,  or  a  Karnak  temple,  that 
is  three  or  four,  or  a  modern  country  house,  that  may  have  eight  or 
ten  parts.  In  the  illustrations  12,  13,  14  and  15  are  shown  other  in- 
stances of  single  masses. 

Rule  2.— Two  things  look  well  together. 

This  is  true  always,  whether  the  objects  be  equal  or  unequal,  large 
or  small,  twin  Notre  Dame  towers,  or  coupled  columns,  or  doubled 
windows.  16,  17,  18  are  examples  of  groups  of  two  masses. 

Rule  3. — Three  things  look  zvcll  together. 

This  is  also  true,  but  here  we  reach  a  qualification.  A  group  of 
three  equal  parts  is  not  always  pleasing.  In  certain  things,  in  a 
triplet  window,  in  a  triple  arcade,  it  will  do  very  well ;  but  three 
equal  domes,  as  the  main  bulk  of  the  building,  or  three  equal  spires, 
or  three  equal  pavilions,  would  be  impossible. 

We  may  illustrate  our  rules  by  a  diagram,  so:  19. 

First,  one  thing;  second,  two  equal  or  two  unequal  things — all 
always  good ;  third,  three  equal  things,  sometimes  good ;  and  of 
three  unequal  things  there  are  two  cases. 

In  both,  it  is  essential  that  one  of  the  three  should  be  the  largest ; 
it  is  also  essential  that  it  should  be  in  the  middle. 

Although  the  eye  may  tolerate  certain  other  groupings  of  three 
objects,  when  they  are  softened  by  distance,  or  accounted  for  by 
reason,  yet  when  we  pronounce  a  pure  aesthetic  judgment,  we  find 
that  the  largest  of  a  group  of  three  must  be  in  the  middle.  20,  21. 

These  three  rules  are  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  grouping.  All 
the  rest  is  but  to  learn  ways  of  doing  what  these  require,  when 
other  considerations  interfere ;  of  reconciling  them  with  situation 
and  use,  and  other  modifications  and  adaptations. 


12.  A  Single  Mass.  Although  sub-divided  into  horizontal  parts  by  the  line  of  the 
cornice,  it  is  single  in  vertical  division;  that  is,  it  has  no  other  mass  standing  beside  it. 
The  oneness  is  accentuated,  too,  by  the  one  big  dormer  on  the  roof. 


THE  HOOPATOREN,  AT  HOORN. 


A  single  mass,   standing  alone  with  none  beside  it,  although  composed  of  two  parts, 
walls  and   roof  horizontally. 


14.    THE  MARKET,  BREMEN. 

A  single  mass,  that  is  a  single  large  gable, 
there  being  no  other  gables  on  either  side. 
It  is  subdivided,  however,  into  many  hori- 
zontal parts.  The  pyramidal  termination  in 
any  composition  conduces  much  to  its 
unity. 


15.    CHURCH  AT  VOROSMAT. 
A  single  mass,  the  slight  chancel  projec- 
tion may  be  neglected  at  present,  as  insig- 
nificant. 


16.     MISSION   CHURCH    OF    S.    AUGUSTINE. 
A  group  of  two  objects,  connected  by  a  link. 


17.  THE  FALCON  COCOA  HOUSE,  CHESTER. 

An  interesting  group  of  two  unequal  objects,  each  being  composed  of  two  equal  onr»s. 
In  this  case  the  connection  is  by  juxtaposition  only.       There  is  no  linking  part. 


IS.    GATEWAY  TO  LINCOLN'S  INN. 
Two  masses,  joined  by  a  link  of  a  different  character  from  that  in  16. 


Single  mass. 


Double  masses. 


Triple  masses. 


1 


j 


Groups  of  equal  parts.  Groups  of  unequal  parts. 

19.     DIAGRAM  OF  GROUPING. 


20.     FACADE    OF    FER'RARA    CATHEDRAL.. 

A  group  of  three  equal  masses,  illustrating  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  equality  in  the 
members. 


21.    THE  ESCURIAL. 
A  group  of  three,   one  larger  than  the  others. 
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Yet,  it  will  be  said,  there  are  many  groups  of  more  than  three 
objects.  There  is  St.  Mark's  with  its  five  domes,  and  with  its  four 
towers ;  and  there  are  innumerable  groups  of  four,  five,  and  more 
windows,  pinnacles,  arches,  gables,  pavilions.  How  can  it  be  said 
that  three  is  the  largest  possible  number  for  a  group? 

It  is  strictly  true.  Just  as  soon  as  we  pass  three,  we  begin  to  lose 
the  sense  of  a  definite  number,  bound  together  into  a  group,  and  to 
feel  only  the  vague  sense  of  an  indefinite  number  of  things,  placed 
upon  another  object.  Four  dormers,  or  four  windows,  or  as  many 
more  as  we  please,  we  may  have,  but  as  soon  as  we  pass  three,  we  be- 
gin to  lose  sight  of  the  dormers,  as  objects  themselves,  and  to  think 


22.    CHURCH  OF  THE  NATIVITY  OF  THE   VIRGIN,    MOSCOW. 
Group  of  five,  of  substantially  equal  size,  showing  the  confused  and  unpleasing  effect. 


of  the  building  as  a  whole,  decorated  by  a  row  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  dormers. 

And  so  used,  multiplicity  of  subordinate  parts  is  of  value  in  giving 
continuity  to  a  larger  object,  and  is  used  in  certain  situations.  7. 

But  for  plain  masses  that  stand  up  asserting  themselves  as  inde- 
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pendent  objects,  four  is  a  combination  that  cannot  be  made  to  look 
well. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  actual  instance  of  four  grouped 
masses  that  affords  a  fair  illustration.  In  most  cases  either  the  body 
of  the  building  so  much  predominates  that  the  four  towers,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be,  fall  into  subordination,  as  mere  sub-masses,  or  a 
simultaneous  view  of  all  four  is  impossible,  one  or  more  being  cut 
off  by  perspective. 

Here,  however,  22,  is  a  group  of  five,  substantially  equal  spires, 
which  displays,  even  to  a  greater  extent,  the  defects  of  a  group  01 
four. 

In  the  grouping  of  details,  four  is  a  number  that  often  occurs,  and 
must  always  be  avoided,  or  glossed  over  in  some  fashion. 

Recall  Ruskin's  denunciation  of  the  familiar  four-pinnacled  type 
of  tower,  23,  and  realize  that  you  know — what  he  didn't  know- 
namely,  why  he  disliked  it.  If  you  think  that  he  was  not  justified  in 
his  dislike,  recall  the  many  cases  where  tower-builders  themselves 
made  one  o>f  the  four  much  the  largest,  24,  quite  a  little  turret  often ; 
and  in  the  many  other  cases  where  they  interpolated  intermediate 
pinnacles,  making  eight  in  fact,  but  in  practice,  innumerable,  for  you 
can  never  count  them,  owning  to  their  coming  one  behind  another, 
25- 

<:       .,,  <k  f  ]\     j 
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23.    Four-pinnacled  tow-               24.   Four-pinnacled   tow-  25.    Four  pinnacles  and 

er,  a  type  to  be  avoided.               er,  one  much  larger  than  and    four    smaller    pinna- 

the    rest   to    disguise    the  cles,  giving  the  effect  of  a 

equality.  multitude. 

Therefore,  in  shaping  our  first  thoughts  of  what  our  plan  is  to  be, 
we  must  remember  that  the  outside,  whatever  be  its  character, 
must  consist  of  not  more  than  three  leading  parts.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  high  roofs  and  gables,  we  may  have  a  single  gable,  or  we 
may  have  two  unequal  gables,  or  two  equal. 

Or  if  we  find  that  three  will  suit  our  purpose  better,  we  must  make 
the  flanking  gables  either  equal  or  unequal,  and  the  middle  larger 
than  either,  26. 

It  is  just  the  same  if  we  are  dealing  with  flat  roofs  and 
square  masses.  The  single  mass  of  this  kind  is  the"  usual  thing,  but 
the  group  of  two  equal  is  as  good ;  so  is  that  of  two  unequal  or  those 
of  three,  whether  symmetrical  or  unsymmetrical,  and  whether  the 
square-topped  masses  are  broad  and  low,  or  high  and  narrow,  as  in 
these  groups,  27. 


Single. 


Double  unequal. 


Double  equal. 


Triple  unsymmetrical.  Triple  symmetrical. 

26.    GROUPING  OF  GABLES. 


Single. 


Double  unequal. 


Double  equal. 


^ 


1 


Triple  unsymmetrical.  Triple  symmetrical. 

27.     GROUPING  OP  SQUARE-HEADED  MASSES. 
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In  order  to  constitute  a  group,  the  members  composing  it  must  be 
of  similar  general  appearance ;  not  by  any  means  absolutely  alike, 
but  sufficiently  alike  for  the  first  impression  to  be  that  they  are  ex- 
actly alike.  These  groups  of  towers,  for  instance  one  of  two,  28, 


2S.    NOTRE  DAME,   PARIS. 

A  very  fine  instance  of  a  double  group.       The  differences  between  the  towers  require 
close  observation  and  a  larger  drawing  than  this  to  discern. 

one  of  three,  29 — the  former  indistinguishable,  the  latter  so  much 
alike  that  it  is  long  before  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  biggest  has  no  pin- 
nacles, while  the  other  two  have  them. 


I 

\ 


29.    An  example  of  a  group  of  three,  all  of 
like  appearance. 


30.    Group  of  two  equal  unlike  ob- 
jects.   Never  to  be  used. 


31.    Group  of  three  equal  unlike  objects.     To  be  avoided. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  trying  to  link  together 
two  equal  unlike  objects,  or  three  equal  unlike  objects.     It  is  impos- 


VIII.   1—2. 
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sible  to  join  a  gable  and  a  square-top,  or  two  gables  and  a  dome, 
when  they  are  of  equal  sizes,  without  giving  pain,  30,  31,  32. 


32.     LICHFI'ELD    CATHEDRAL. 

An  example  of  three  like  masses  grouped.  It  would  look  better  if  the  central  tower 
were  larger. 

But,  some  will  say,  there  are  many  buildings  wherein  are  grouped 
together  successfully  different  kinds  of  masses.  Not  to  look  at  smaller 
buildings,  of  which  the  excellence  might  be  questioned,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  St.  Paul's,  with  its  central  dome  and  subordinate  western 
towers,  or  of  other  domed  buildings  with  minor  masses,  towers  or 
pavilions ;  quite  different  from  the  dome  with  which  they  are  placed? 

Simply  this — that  the  best  of  these  are  verifications  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  objects  grouped  must  be  of  the  same  general  appear- 
ance. 
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In  every  case  where  the  dissimilar  objects  are  successfully  grouped 
it  will  be  found  that  one  of  them  is  much  the  largest,  33 ;  so  large,  in 


33.    TOMBS  OP  THE  CALIPHS,   CAIRO. 

An  example  of  three  unlike  objects  successfully  grouped  by  the  predominence  of  one 
of  them. 

fact,  as  to  make  us  lose  sight,  at  first  glance,  of  the  others,  when  con- 
templating the  building  as  a  whole.  Thus,  in  St.  Paul's  the  dome  ap- 
peals to  the  eye  as  the  single  feature  of  the  building,  in  any  compre- 
hensive view ;  the  towers  are  so  much  less  that  they  fall  in  with  the 
mass  of  the  building  as  a  base  for  the  dome.  How  different  is  the 
silhouette  of  York  minister,  29,  in  which  the  three  towers  all  stand 
together,  the  chief  only  primus  inter  pares. 

But  in  groups  of  two,  whether  equal  or  unequal,  the  members  must 
be  alike. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  studied  inequality  and  similarity  com- 
bined is  found  in  thefaqade  of  Notre  Dame  at  Chalons.  The  ill  appear- 
ance of  dissimilarity  in  groups  of  two  is  shown  in  this  front  of  Lisieux 
Cathedral,  34,  and  again  in  35,  where  neither  dome  nor  minaret  looks 
well. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  what  is  known  as  "double  composition." 
This  term  is  applied  to  some  combinations  of  two  objects  that  are  not 
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pleasing.  A  double  arch  with  a  single  column  between  and  plain 
imposts  on  each  side  comes  very  near  the  condemnation  of  double 
composition.  A  square-headed  opening  in  which  a  column  is  used 

as  a  mullion  quite  deserves 
such  reprehension.  So  two 
entirely  separate  twin  masses 
standing  side  by  side,  with- 
out a  connecting  part  never 
looks  well. 

But  the  reason  that  such 
double  groupings  do  not 
look  well  is  n'ot  because 
they  are  double;  the  great 
number  of  double  group- 
ings that  do  look  well  quite 
forbid  such  a  conclusion. 

In  some  cases  it  is  the 
lack  of  an  adequate  connec- 
tion, and  consequently  the 
absence  of  groupings  at  all; 
in  others  the  presence  of  a 
linking  part  that  asserts 
itself  as  an  individual  and 
causes  hesitation  as  to 
whether  we  are  to  regard  it 
as  an  arrangement  of  one 
or  of  two  things,  as  the  mul- 
lion column  in  the  square- 
headed  opening,  8. 

In  groups  of  three  mem- 
bers, as  we  have  said,  the 
central  one  must  be  made 
much  the  largest  if  it  is 
different  in  shape.  There 

are,  however  many  buildings  in  which  a  small  central  feature  is 
flanked  by  double  principal  masses,  quite  different  in  character  (44). 
Such  arrangements,  to  be  successful,  must  have  the  flanking  masses 
so  large  that  it  is  at  once  evident  that  a  group  of  two,  not  of  three,  is 
intended.  The  small  central  feature  becomes  a  mere  subordinate 
mass  upon  the  linking  part,  or  upon  the  whole  group,  considered  as 
a  unit,  36. 

In   a   complex   building,    all    sorts   of   groupings   may  be   used, 

as  we  descend  in  treatment  from  whole  to  part,  from  part  to  detail ; 

yet  at  each  step  we  must  be  clear  in  our  delineation  of  our  conception. 

If  we  mean  the  main  motive  to  be  a  single  mass,  we  must  abstain 


FACADE  OF  LISIEUX  CATHEDRAL. 


Illustrating  the  bad  effect  of  unlikeness  in  two  objects 
grouped  together. 
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35.    MOSQUE  OF  KAIT  BEY,  CAIRO. 

Two  unlike  objects.  Such  a  group  cannot  look  well.  In  order  to  make  it  look  well 
either  the  minaret  must  be  magnified,  until  it  dominates  the  dome,  as  the  Campanile  does 
St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  or  the  dome  must  far  exceed  the  minaret. 


36.     CHATEAU   MARTAINVILLE. 

A  double  group  in  which  the  appearance  is  much  injured  by  the  central  turret, 
so  large  that  the  eye  takes  the  group  at  first  glance  for  a  group  of  three. 


It  is 
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37.    ST.   PAUL'S  SCHOOL,   CONCORD,   N.   H. 

A  group  of  two  unequal  gables.      The  third  is  so  small  that  it  becomes  merely  a  sub- 
ordinate object  upon  the  linking  part. 

from  groups  of  parts  entirely,  or  we  must  make  our  central  thing — 
dome,  or  pavilion,  or  spire,  or  gable — so  big  that  nothing  else  at 
first  is  seen. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  to  make  it  two,  -37,  or  three,  38, 


38.    A  group  of  three  similar  objects,  one  of  them  predominating.    Here  again  the  small 
turret,  between  the  two  of  the  facade,  detracts  from  the  effect. 


PRINCIPLES   OF   ARCHITECTURAL    COMPOSITION. 


whatever  the  things  are,  they  must  be  of  the  same  shape  and  stand 
side  by  side,  brothers  in  blood,  if  not  in  stature. 

Observe  once  more,  that  the  bigger  the  one  thing,  the  more  and 
more  various  things  may  cluster  around  it,  unnoticed,  except  as  part 
of  the  mass  upon  which  the  big  thing  rests. 

That  is  the  function  of  the  great  tower  at  Westminster,  39,  the  ap- 


ft 
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39.    One  very  large  mass,  harmonizing  many  smaller  heterogeneous  objects. 

parently  heterogeneous  mass  o>f  towers  and  pinnacles  and  various 
things  is,  when  taken  at  a  glance,  but  an  appendage  of  the  large 
tower.  Only  when  we  come  closer,  and  begin  to  lose  sight  of  the 
dominant  mass  from  very  nearness,  the  smaller  must  begin  to  group 
themselves,  by  ones,  twos  and  threes,  clearly  and  coherently,  as  do 
the  westerly  towers  of  St.  Paul's  as  we  approach. 

There  is  another  convenience  in  making  one  mass  predominate. 
By  so  doing,  we  can  reconcile  groups,  even  of  like  objects,  that 
would  otherwise  be  impossible. 

Such  a  triplet  as  that  of  40  is  not  agreeable ;  but  it  is  at  once 
harmonized  and  brought  into  relation  by  making  one  member  com- 
paratively very  large,  41.  By  this  means,  too,  we  may  construct  a 
harmonious  quadruplet,  otherwise  out  of  the  question. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  that  the  difference  in  size  effects  a  classi- 
fication. In  the  first  group  there  are  plainly  three  objects,  ill 
arranged ;  in  the  next,  the  group  reserves  itself  into  two  parts,  a 
large  one  and  a  small  one,  which  is  itself  compounded  of 
two,  yet  counts  as  one  in  relation  to  the  large  one.  It  is  in  effect  a 


40.  Ill  effect  of  triplet  of  nearly 
equal  size,  the  largest  not  in  the 
middle. 


41.  Good  effect,  when  the  largest 
of  40  is  made  very  much  larger  than 
before. 
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group  of  two  unequals,  of  which  the  smaller  member  is  itself  a  group 
of  two  unequals. 

So  with  the  third,  42,  the  predominance  of  one  mass  causes  the 


42.  A  group  of  four  parts  in  which  the  two  on  the  dexter  side  coalesce,  and  appear  to 
the  eye  as  one  compound  object. 

others  to  classify  themselves  as  two  things  rather  than  three,  one  of 
the  two  being  compounded  of  two  unequals. 

In  this  way  almost  any  collection  of  objects  may  be  harmonized; 
and  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task,  when  we  are  able  to  set  clearly 
before  ourselves  in  words  what  we  are  aiming  at.  We  may  then  lay 
down  two  more  rules  for  our  guidance. 

Rule  4. — In  double  grouping,  whether  of  equal  or  unequal  objects,  the  members 
must  be  alike. 


43.   CHATEAU    DE    MAISONS    LAFITTE,   NEAR  PARIS. 

Triple  group.       It  would  be  improved  if  the  central  pavilion  were  larger. 
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Rule  5. — In  triple  grouping,  either  the  members  must  be  alike,  or  the  central 
must  be  much  the  largest,  43. 

Counting,  you  will  observe,  cases  where  the  central  object  is  much 
the  smallest,  as  double  and  not  triple  grouping,  44. 


44.  A  double  group.  The  central  turret  becomes  a  feature  of  the  central  link,  and 
does  not  rank  with  the  twin  masses  of  the  wings. 

We  might  similarly  reckon  those  where  one  of  three  predominates, 
as  single  grouping,  and  hereafter  at  times  we  shall  do  so ;  but  there 
are  so  many  cases  where  this  might  seem  confusing,  that  we  will  let 
it  stand  as  we  have  written  it. 

Rule  6. — A  group  of  any  number  of  members  may  be  harmoniously  constructed, 
by  making  one  object  very  much  the  largest,  and  letting  the  other  fall  into  sub- 
ordinate groups,  but  always  by  twos  and  threes,  as  if  they  were  single,  45. 

With  which  general  conclusion  we  may  pause. 

John  Beverley  Robinson. 


45.     CHURCH  OF  BASIL  THE  HAPPY. 

A   group  of  a   large  number   of  heterogeneous   parts,   harmonized  by  a  single   very 
large  one. 


H 


A      STUDY      OF      EVOLUTION,      PERSISTENCE      AND 
REVERSION    IN    ORNAMENT    MOTIVES. 

Trefoil  and  Palmctte* 

I. 

A  COMMONPLACE  pattern  on  an  old  silver-plated  sugar  bowl 
does  not  at  first  appear  to  furnish  an  inspiring  or  instructive 
theme.  Yet  it  may  prove,  like  so  many  other  every-day  common- 
places, worthy  of  careful  study.  Placing  the  pattern  of  Fig.  I,  en- 
graved, perhaps,  fifty  years  ago,  by  some  half-trained  Connecticut 
artist,  on  the  bowl  of  a  plated  tea-service ;  by  the  side  of  Fig.  2,  from 
a  bit  of  pottery  of  the  fifth  century,  B.  C.,  we  come  face  to  face  with 
the  whole  question  of  the  persistence  and  survival  of  ornament  forms 
in  the  art  of  different  ages.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  inexperienced 
engraver  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  with  his  slender  resources  and 
undeveloped  imagination,  picking  from  books  of  assorted  designs 
the  incongruous  elements  with  which  he  decorated  his  plated  ware, 
altering  and  combining  them  with  but  moderate  skill  and  little  orig- 
inality. Or  we  may  imagine  him  to  have  been  simply  applying  in 
various  permutations  and  combinations  a  limited  stock  of  motives, 
learned  in  the  course  of  an  apprenticeship  to  some  English,  French, 
or  German  master.  But  in  either  case,  the  motive  came  originally 
from  antiquity  by  way  of  the  Renaissance;  it  is  a  part  of  the  vast 
stock  of  art-forms  borrowed  by  the  Renaissance  from  Roman  an- 
tiquity, imitated,  modified,  and  bequeathed  to  modern  times ;  much 
as  Roman  art  had  borrowed  them  in  its  turn,  from  conquered  Hellas, 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and,  moulding  them  to  its  own  purposes, 
had  left  them  to  succeeding  ages.  All  this  is  elementary  art  history, 
of  course ;  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  study  lies  in  its  details.  How, 
why,  and  by  what  means  have  such  ornament  motives  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity?  When  and  where  did  this 
particular  motive — a  group  of  branching  lines,  enclosed  in  a  frame — 
originate,  and  why  should  it  possess  such  a  potent  vitality  as  to  sur- 
vive all  the  changes  of  a  score  of  centuries?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion leads  us  into  some  of  the  most  fascinating  inquiries  in  the 
archaeology  of  art.  Whether  we  follow  back  the  ancestral  history  of 
this  ornament  to  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  Nile  Valley,  or 
retrace  its  course  thence  through  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
through  Assyria  and  Asia  Minor  to  Attica,  and  thence  again 
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throughout  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  empires  and  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  Renaissance  and  modern  times,  the  omnipresence  and 
persistent  'vitality  of  this  motive  and  its  cognate  forms  surprises 
and  finally  astonishes  the  investigator.  We  meet  with  it  every- 
where, in  Protean  shapes  and  variations,  but  still  unmistakable. 
One  receives  in  time  a  deep  impression  of  a  certain  unity  underly- 
ing all  the  styles  of  historic  ornament,  as  .though,  indeed,  the  let- 
ters of  its  alphabet  were  few  and  simple ;  or  as  though  in  a  rich  and 
varied  language  a  limited  vocabulary  had,  after  all,  sufficed  for  the 
expression  of  a  marvelously  wide  range  of  thought. 

II. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  persistence  of  certain  ornament  forms.  By 
this  I  mean  their  continued  use,  through  long  periods  and  in  suc- 
cessive styles,  in  shapes  which  never  quite  lose  their  original  iden- 
tity in  spite  of  wide  variations.  Thus  the  motive  of  Figs.  I  and  2 


Fig.  1.    Pattern  on  sugar  Fig.  2.    From  a  Greek  vase, 

bowl.  5th  Century  B.  C. 

belongs  to  the  anthemion  class,  and  I  propose  to  show  how  the  an- 
themion,  with  its  related  forms  like  the  palmette,  grew  out  of  a  com- 
bination in  Egyptian  art,  of  the  lotus  flower  and  rosette ;  was  used 
by  the  Assyrians,  by  the  Greeks,  both  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  by 
the  Romans ;  that  it  was  by  the  Byzantines  merged  into  the  Roman 
acanthus,  and  in  this  composite  form  was  constantly  employed  by 
the  carvers  of  Romanesque  times;  that  it  is  a  common  motive  in 
Gothic  carving,  in  which  it  is  often  merged  into  naturalistic  foliage 
forms,  and  that  in  the  Renaissance  it  reappears  in  its  Roman  dress 
to  run  through  a  new  gamut  of  variations,  many  of  which  are  in 
common  use  to-day.  In  like  manner  we  shall  find  the  lotus  of  Egyp- 
tian ornament  persisting  through  successive  ages  in  an  endless 
variety  of  three-leaved  motives,  of  which  the  fleur-de-lis  of  Flor- 
ence and  of  France  is  one.  But  there  is  also  another  phenomenon 
in  ornament  history  less  common  but  more  curious  and  interesting 
than  that  of  the  persistence,  which  requires  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  which  may  property  be  called  reversion.  By  this  I  mean 
the  occasional  and  sporadic  returns  towards  an  extinct  type  or 
form,  which  the  student  encounters  at  intervals  in  tracing  the  de- 
velopment of  ornament  forms.  They  are  often  puzzling,  and  al- 
most always  surprising;  while  to  the  inexperienced  observer  they 
are  apt  to  suggest  the  most  erroneous  and  confusing  conclusions. 
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Their  frequent  occurrence  makes  necessary  the  utmost  caution  in 
the  investigation  of  historical  sequences  in  the  development  of  or- 
nament. A  complete  chain  of  apparently  successive  developments 
by  no  means  establishes  continuous  descent.  Not  only  must  all  re- 
versions be  carefully  eliminated,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for 
wholly  fortuitous  resemblances,  and  for  the  vagaries  and  idiosyncra- 
sies of  individual  designers.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  draw  plaus- 
ible conclusions  of  the  most  sweeping  kind  from  apparent  relations 
which  in  reality  have  never  existed. 

It  is  not  worth  while  here  to  attempt  a  detailed  explanation  of 
persistence  and  reversion  in  ornament  motives.  That  is  a  subject 
by  itself ;  but  it  is  proper  to  point  out  that  in  decorative  designs  iden- 
tical conditions  and  requirements  are  constantly  recurring,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  inherently  strange  in  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
motives  as  solutions  of  similar  problems.  But  not  only  is  it  true 
that  like  reasoning  under  given  conditions  is  apt  to  lead  to  like 
conclusions,  in  design  as  well  as  in  philosophy;  it  is  equally  true 
that  often  widely  diverging  paths  of  development  may  lead  around 
to  the  same  or  to  closely  similar  results.  This  is  illustrated  by  such 
cases  as  that  of  Figs.  3  and  4 — the  first  a  Romanesque  capital  from 


Fig.  3.    Romanesque  capital  from  Fig.   4.     Pattern   from  an  Assyrian 

Hersfeld,  (Germany).  bronze  platter.— Nimroud. 

Hersfeld,  Germany ;  the  second  a  bit  of  Assyrian  bronze,  from  Min- 
roud.  There  is  a  singular  family  resemblance  between  them,  but  it 
is  purely  accidental.  The  mediaeval  carver  had  no  knowledge  of 
Assyrian  ornament,  but  in  applying  a  more  or  less  familiar  motive 
to  the  bulbous  capital  of  a  square  pier  he  was  led,  as  we  see,  quite 
naturally  into  this  singularly  Assyrian-looking  combination  of 
forms. 

III. 

For  the  origin  of  our  sugar-bowl  motives  we  must  go  back  to 
the  lotus  forms  and  rosettes  of  Egyptian  ornament.  That  the  an- 
themion  is  descended  from  this  ancestry  has  been  very  clearly  and 
conclusively  proved  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Goodyear  in  his  "Grammar  of 
the  Lotus,"  and  in  an  article  published  in  the  "Architectural 
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Record"  for  the  last  quarter  of  1893.*  Whether  or  not  we  accept 
every  one  of  his  assertions  and  conclusions,  the  main  theory  may  be 
regarded  as  proved  beyond  cavil — that  the  Greek  anthemion  (Fig. 
5)  is  ultimately  derived  from  an  Egyptian  ornament  common  in 
jewelry,  in  amulets  and  in  pattern  ornament,  which  is  composed  of 


Fig.  5.    Anthemion  motive:  Greek  antefix. 

a  rudimentary  lotus  combined  with  a  half-rosette  (Fig.  6).  That 
the  diverging  scrolls  at  the  base  represent  a  lotus  is  proved  by  a 
long  line  of  transitional  forms,  of  which  the  trefoil-lotus  (Fig.  7), 
from  a  pier  in  the  sanctuary  at  Karnak  is  the  most  important  link. 
Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  the  lotus  of  the  Nile  as  the  first  an- 
cestor of  our  sugar-bowl  pattern. 

The  lotus  is,  indeed,  the  parent  of  a  greater  number  and  variety 
of  ornament-forms  than  any  other  motive  known.  It  was  the  most 
conspicuous  and  beautiful  flower  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  its 
intrinsic  decorative  value,  as  well  as  its  importance  in  their  mytho- 


Fig.    6.       "  Lotus-palmette" :         Fig.  7.      Three-leaved     lotus 
Egyptian  amulet.      (After  motive  from  Stele  at  Kar- 

Goodyear.)  nak. 

logical  symbolism,  gave  it  an  extraordinary  vogue  as  an  ornament. 
Associated  as  it  was  with  Horus  and  Osiris,  with  the  idea  of  Nature's 
reproductive  power,  with  the  life-giving  Nile,  and  with  all  the  solar 

*I  have  in  my  possession  a  series  of  sketches  dating  from  about  1884,  in 
which  I  had  myself  outlined  a  very  similar  line  of  derivation  from  Egyptian 
lotus-types,  for  use  in  my  classes  at  Columbia.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
date  inscribed  upon  the  drawings,  and  the  precise  sources  of  the  various 
illustrations  are  not  given,  so  that  the  definite  proof  of  priority  is  lacking. 
In  any  case,  it  was  Mr.  Goodyear  who  first  published  the  theory  and  sup- 
ported it  by  adequate  illustration  and  evidence;  so  that  I  can  only  claim  to 
have  independently  noted  some  of  the  facts  on  which  this  theory  and  its 
demonstration  rest,  and  to  have  personally  anticipated  in  part  his  conclu- 
sions, without  realizing  their  importance  or  following  out  in  detail  the  evi- 
dence required  to  support  them. 
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elements  of  Egyptian  mythology,  it  was  in  constant  and  universal 
use  as  a  symbol  and  amulet,  both  in  its  natural  or  concrete  form, 
and  in  decorative  representations  of  the  flower.  Whether  or  not 
its  symbolic  use  as  an  amulet  preceded  or  accompanied  from  the 
outset  its  decorative  use  as  an  ornament,  it  underwent  the  operation 
of  that  universal  law  by  which  ornament  forms  lose  in  time  their 
original  significance  and  receive  new  and  diverse  applications.  In 
historic  Egyptian  ornament  the  lotus  appears  simply  as  a  flexible 
and  useful  decorative  device;  just  as  to-day  we  use  the  shield,  ox 
skull  and  garlands  without  reference  to  their  original  Roman  sym- 
bolism, purely  for  their  decorative  value ;  or  as  we  take  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  dolphin,  or  even  of  the  cross,  as  an  excuse  for  a  desired 
decorative  combination.  Four-fifths,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  of  the 
ornamental  patterns  of  Egyptian  art  are  based  on  the  lotus.  Its 
symbolism  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  this.  The  real  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  vogue  of  a  single  motive  is  found  in  the  deco- 
rative possibilities  of  the  type  itself. 

The  blue  lotus  (nymphaa  ccernlea}  of  the  Nile  is  a  species  of 
water-lily  having  four  green  calyx  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  flower 
and  a  mass  of  delicate  blue  petals  of  a  slightly  pointed  outline 
(Fig.  8).  Looked  at  in  side  elevation,  two  or  three  of  the  green 
calyx  sepals  are  visible,  partially  enclosing  the  spreading  mass  of 
bluish  petals.  The  Egyptian  designers  interpreted  this  aspect,  as 
was  their  wont,  by  a  conventional  presentation,  in  which  two  lat- 
eral and  one  central  sepal,  generally  but  not  always  colored  green, 
formed  the  most  striking  feature ;  the  petals — blue  or  white — ap- 


Fig.   8.      Egyptian     blue     lotus.—        Fig.  9.    The  same,  from  an  Egyp- 
From  nature.  tian  painting. 

pearing  in  two  groups  each  of  three,  or  rarely  seven,  in  the  spaces 
between  these  sepals.  The  bud  was  always  ovate,  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  rarely  if  ever  showing  any  separation  between  the  closed  se- 
pals. Fig.  8  shows  the  lotus  as  it  appears  in  nature ;  Fig.  9,  a  semi- 
conventional  picture  of  the  same  from  a  temple-painting ;  and  Figs. 
10,  n,  12,  14,  26  and  45a,  various  examples  of  the  conventional 
lotus  in  borders  and  all-over  patterns. 

Now,  the  flower  thus  presented  contains  two  decorative  elements 
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of  pregnant  importance.  The  first  is  represented  by  the  three  se- 
pals, and  may  be  called  the  trident  or  trefoil  motive ;  it  consists  of 
three  strokes,  either  straight  or  curved,  diverging  from  a  common  nu- 
cleus at  the  end  of  a  stem  (Fig.  130).  The  second  is  represented  by 
the  sepals  and  petals  together;  it  consists  of  a  bunch  or  bouquet  of 


Fig.  10.    Egyptian  lotus-pattern;  unusually 
naturalistic  form. 


Fig.  11.*    Egyptian  lotus-pattern; 
from  a  tomb. 


Fig.  12.    Egyptian  lotus-pattern; 
from  a  tomb. 


a 

Fig.  13.    Ornament  motives  from  the  lotus. 


Fig.  14. 


Egyptian  lotus-patterns:     a,  three-leaved  form;    b,    ordinarv  form. 
Showing  genesis  of   "egg-and-dart"   motive. 


diverging  lines — straight  or  curved — radiating  from  a  common 
point,  or  springing  from  a  common  nucleus  (Fig.  136,  c).  These 
two  motives  differ  apparently  in  nothing  but  the  number  of  diverg- 
ing strokes ;  yet  they  are  the  types  of  two  entirely  distinct,  though 
constantly  associated,  categories  of  ornament  forms,  persisting, 
with  frequent  reversions,  through  all  the  ages  to  our  own.  It  took 
many  centuries  to  develop  their  respective  possibilities  into  clearly 
distinct  types,  and  all  the  centuries  since  have  failed  to  produce  any- 
thing that  could  wholly  supersede  them. 


*A  number  of  the  lotus  patterns  shown  have  bsen  inverted  from  their  actual  position  f.r 
better  comparison. 
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Let  us  trace  in  a  summary  way  a  few  of  the  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  trident  or  trefoil  motive.  Its  origin  is  plainly  to  be  found 
in  the  accentuation  of  the  radiating  green  sepals  of  conventional 
lotuses,  as  in  Fig.  n,  Fig.  146.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  lotus 
came  to  be  treated  less  and  less  pictorially,  more  and  more  as  a 
mere  decorative  form,  the  petals  were  subordinated  and  finally  sup- 
pressed (Fig.  140,  Fig.  15).  A  new  decorative  form  had  come  into 
being,  and  the  original  lotus-origin  was  easily  forgotten  or  ignored. 
The  simplified  form  was  still  occasionally  used,  however,  to  repre- 


Fig.   15.    Geometric  pattern   derived 
from  the  three-leaved  lotus. 


Fig.  16.  Anthemion  pattern,  from 
Greek  pottery.  The  same  pattern 
was  used  as  painted  ornament  on 
the  Parthenon,  5th  century  B.  C. 


sent  the  lotus  as  an  amulet  or  symbol,  rather  than  as  a  mere  orna- 
ment; the  most  famous  example  is  that  on  a  stele  in  the  sanctuary 
at  Karnak,  already  mentioned  (Fig.  7). 

But  it  was  in  other  lands  that  this  trefoil  motive  received  its  wid- 
est applications.  In  Greek  pottery,  for  instance,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  painted  anthemion  bands  show  three-leaf  motives  separating 
the  anthemions,  in  which  we  clearly  recognize  the  trident  lotus  mo- 
tive (Fig.  16).  Moreover,  the  Greek  egg-and-dart  ornament,  with 
its  derivatives,  the  heart-leaf  and  water-leaf,  is  made  up  of  juxta- 
posed trefoils  or  tridents,  separated  by  oval  masses  called  oves. 
The  original  motive  is  shown  in  Fig.  17,  and  its  relation  to  the  lotus 


Fig.   17.    Type  of  egg-and-dart   dec- 
oration. 


Fig.  18.  Egyptian  lotus-border, 
showing  egg-and-dart  motive 
with  frame  or  "shell"  of  egg 
treated  as  an  independent  feature. 


tridents  is  clearly  shown  by  comparison  with  Fig.  18,  and  with  the 
earlier  Figs,  u,  12  and  14.  In  these  we  find  the  lotus-bud,  orig- 
inally used,  both  in  jewelry  and  in  ornament,  to  alternate  with  the 
full  blossom,  at  last  superseded  by  wholly  heterogeneous  and  irre- 
levant forms — bunches  of  grapes  in  Figs,  n  and  18,  nondescript 
forms  in  Figs.  12  and  14.  This  species  of  inchoate  egg-and-dart 
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ornament  occurs  not  infrequently  in  Egyptian  art.  The  Greeks 
seized  upon  the  idea,  rejected  or  ignored  its  original  meanings, 
joined  together  the  adjacent  lateral  strokes,  painted  in  the  ove — 
the  lotus  bud — with  a  single  sweep  of  the  brush,  leaving  the  core 
blank,  and  made  the  units  consist  of  the  ove  and  the  two  adjacent 
lateral  strokes  forming  the  "shell,"  thus  suppressing  for  a  time  the 
individual  trefoil  or  trident  motive  (Figs.  19,  20). 

Nearly  all  the  other  Greek  moulding  ornaments  are  derivatives 
of  the  egg-and-dart  motive,  modified  in  accordance  with  the  great 
principle  discovered  or  first  systematically  applied  by  the  Greeks, 
by  which  the  elements  of  decoration  on  a  moulding  reproduce  ap- 
proximately its  profile.  Thus  for  the  cyma-reversa  the  ove  was 


Fig.  19-    Painted  egg-and-dart  motive  from 
Greek  pottery. 


Fig.     20.    Carved     egg-and-darL     moulding, 
from  Erechtheum,  5th  centuiy  B.  C. 


Fig.  22.  Rhodian  vase-ornament:  lotuses 
and  buds,  6th  or  early  5th  century 
B.  C. 


Fig.  21.    Moulding  ornaments  based  on  egg- 
and-dart  motive: 

a.  Rhodian   lotus-border,    from   vase,    in- 

verted;  to  compare  with  b. 

b.  Carved  Greek  heart-leaf  or  water-leaf 
moulding.     From  Erechtheum. 

c.  Typical     Roman      carved     water-leaf 
moulding,     treated     with     acanthus- 
leaves. 

d.  Greek   moulding   ornament;     painted 
terra-cotta;  to  compare  with  e. 

e.  Late   Roman   moulding:   Arch   of  tha 
Silversmiths. 


given  a  leaf-like  form  (Fig.  21  b),  and  the  leaf  provided  with  a  midrib, 
probably  a  survival  of  the  cleft  between  the  sepals  of  the  bud  which 
originally  alternated  with  the  lotus.  This  is  suggested  by  the  in- 
verted ornament,  Fig.  21  a,  a  simplified  drawing  of  an  actual  Rho- 
dian pottery  lotus  border  (Fig.  22)  of  the  sixth  or  fifth  century, 
B.C., where  the  lotus-bud  has  been  converted  by  the  Rhodian  painter 
into  a  heart-shaped  leaf.  Strong  as  is  the  resemblance  between  a 
and  b  in  Fig.  21,  it  is  due  to  a  fortuitous  reversion  only.  The  pot- 
tery border  d  in  the  same  figure  is  possibly  derived  from  old  pat- 
terns like  a,  but  it  is  more  likely  an  application  to  pottery  of  mould- 
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ing  patterns,  or  at  least  a  derivative  from  them.  It  illustrates  a  curious 
transformation.  The  "dart"  or  down-stroke,  instead  of  starting  from 
the  loop  between  the  two  heart-leaves  to  form  with  the  adjacent 
edges  of  two  leaves  the  trefoil  or  trident  motive  in  which  the  whole 
pattern  had  its  origin,  has  been  here,  for  decorative  reasons,  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  leaf — perhaps  as  a  survival  of  the  midrib ;  and  the  va- 
cant spaces  between  the  leaves  are  occupied  by  half-rosettes.  This 
really  inverts  the  pattern,  which,  taken  upside  down,  is  a  fairly  good 
egg-and-dart  pattern.  No  less  singular  than  the  accidental  resem- 
blance between  a  and  b  is  that  between  d  and  c.  This  last  is  a  very 
late  Roman  carved  moulding  from  the  Arch  of  the  Silversmiths.  In 
this  every  feature  of  the  original  heart-leaf  decoration  has  been  for- 
gotten or  ignored.  The  broken  curve  of  the  cusped  frames  no  lon- 
ger reproduces  the  profile  of  the  moulding.  The  original  ove,  and 
its  next  of  kin  the  water-leaf,  are  replaced  by  a  meaningless  stalk 
and  blossom,  curiously  reverting  towards  the  trefoil  or  fleur-de-lis 
type  of  the  lotus  in  Fig.  7,  while  the  interleaf  spaces  have,  instead  of 
the  "dart"  of  b,  or  the  tongue-like  intermediate  leaf  in  c,  a  rosette 
of  clumsy  design  recalling  the  half-rosettes  in  d,  and  evidently  in- 
serted with  a  like  motive.  Seven  centuries  separate  d  from  c.  The 
pattern  c  is  an  example  of  the  enrichments  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  the  water-leaf  motive  as  a  carved  moulding  ornament ;  it  was 


Fig.  23.  Roman  water-leaf  mould- 
ing, from  Pantheon:  (probably 
from  earlier  Pantheon,  27  B.  C., 
re-use  in  present  structure.) 


Fig.  25.  Assyrian  borders:  a,  palm- 
ette  ornament  with  lotus-buds, 
from  Khorsabad;  b,  lotus-and-bud 
ornament. 


Fig.     24.    Assyrian      lotus-and-pine- 
cone  motive,   from   Koyanjik. 


converted,  like  nearly  everything  else,  into  an  acanthus-leaf,  whose 
midrib  and  diverging  carved  pipes  and  veins  reproduce  the  move- 
ment, though  not  the  forms,  of  the  elementary  lotus-and-bud  motive 
of  Fig.  17.  Fig.  23  is  a  Roman  water-leaf  moulding  from  the  Pan- 
theon, of  very  Greek  character. 

The  egg-and-dart  or  lotus-and-bud  motive  was  a  favorite  pattern 
in  Assyrian  art,  in  which  it  is  found  both  painted  on  tiles  and  plas- 
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ter,  and  carved  in  low  relief  (Figs.  24,  25!)).  The  lotus  bud  was  often 
replaced  by.  or  assimilated  to  a  pine  cone  (Fig.  24),  illustrating  a 
very  common  phenomenon  in  ornament  history:  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  a  motive,  derived  from  a  foreign  art,  is  by  the  artists  who 
adopt  it  in  their  own  art  remodelled  into  resemblance  to  local, 
familiar,  or  already-existing  national  types,  completely  alien  to  its 
original  significance.  The  egg-and-dart  may  be  traced  through 
early  Christian  and  Byzantine  art,  and  in  Italy  it  is  met  with  in 
works  dating  from  every  century  through  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
our  own  time,  principally  in  mouldings.  In  Germany,  along  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  south  of  France  it  is  recognized  as  late  as  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Elsewhere  in  Europe  it  vanished 
before  the  naturalistic  foliage-work  of  the  lay-builders  and  later 
Gothic  carvers.  But  the  Renaissance  once  more  restored  it  to  the 
arts,  and  it  seems  destined  to  persist  for  centuries  yet.  The  simple 
trefoil,  by  reason  of  its  very  simplicity,  must  find  application  in  all 
ages.  A  few  examples  will  be  recognized  in  the  early  mediaeval 
carvings,  Figs.  48  and  50. 

V. 

The  second  type  of  ornament-forms  furnished  by  the  Egyptian  lo- 
tus was  that  of  the  bouquet  of  diverging  lines  springing  from  a  com- 
mon nucleus  (See  Fig.  136,  c).  Although,  at  first  sight,  this  seems  like 
a  mere  elaboration  of  the  trefoil  motive,  it  is  in  fact  radically  differ- 
ent and  capable  of  vastly  wider  decorative  applications  by  the  very 
fact  that  its  component  parts  are  not  limited  to  three.  Moreover,  the 
tendency  with  the  three-stroke  motive  seems  always  to  have  been 
to  subordinate  the  lotus  itself  to  the  buds  or  other  intervening  forms, 
and  to  make  of  these  the  axial  units  of  the  decoration,  as  in  Figs.  18 
and  20.  The  second  and  more  complex  motive,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  be  thus  subordinated  and  divided  up  between  its  alternat- 
ing or  accompanying  forms, and  we  find  it  throughoutmaintainingits 
identity  far  more  completely  than  the  trefoil  motive.  It  is  most  com- 
monly associated  with  spirals  or  volutes ;  it  springs  in  most  cases 
from  a  nucleus  wedged  between  two  spirals  more  or  less  devel- 
oped (Figs.  5,  1 6,  24,  250,  26,  27,  40  and  others).  The  decora- 
tions from  Egyptian  tomb  ceilings,  of  which  Fig.  26  is  one,  are, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  examples  of  this  association  of  the  spiral  with  the 
multiple  diverging  lines  of  the  lotus.  But  the  spiral  was  not  a  fav- 
orite or  typical  motive  in  Egyptian  art,  nor  did  the  Egyptian  deco- 
rators ever  shake  off  their  conservatism  to  the  point  of  developing 
the  endless  possibilities  of  this  combination.  This  was  reserved  for 
the  Greeks,  although  the  Assyrians  had  taken  the  first  steps  in  this 
development,  and  produced  in  such  border  designs  as  Figs.  24,  25 
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and  27,  very  important  decorative  modifications  of  the  multifoil  lotus 
motive. 

The  two  chief  Assyrian  improvements  on  Egyptian  practice  were  : 
first,  the  elaboration  of  the  lotus  into  a  more  complex  and  more 
purely  decorative  ornament ;  secondly,  the  application  to  its  petals  of 
the  principle  of  approximately  tangential  diverging  curves  (the  type 
in  Fig.  136);  and,  lastly,  the  connection  of  all  the  units  of  the  pat- 


Fig.    27.    Assyrian   palmette    ornament. 


Fig.  26.  All-over  lotus-pat- 
tern, from  Egyptian 
tomb-ceiling. 


Fig.   28.    Egyptian  "lotus-palmette. 
(Fig.  6  repeated. 


tern  into  a  continuous  design  by  curved  bands  linked  together  and 
ending  in  spirals  meeting  under  each  unit.  Comparing  Figs.  24  and 
25  with  ii  and  12,  the  superiority  of  the  Assyrian  examples  in  or- 
ganic connection  and  completeness  is  very  marked. 

This  motive,  however,  remained  comparatively  sterile  so  long  as 
it  was  confined  to  the  lotus  type.  It  required  the  invention  of  the 
palmette  to  give  it  permanent  vitality.  The  true  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  palmette  has  been  pretty  conclusively  established  by  Mr. 
Goodyear,  as  already  observed  on  page  30.  There  appears  to  be  no 
evidence  of  the  direct  evolution  of  the  palmette  from  the  lotus,  sim- 
ple as  is  the  transformation  which  this  would  require.  The  "lotus 
palmette,"  as  Mr.  Goodyear  calls  it,  was  a  combination  of  the  sim- 
plified three-leaf  lotus  with  a  half-rosette  (Fig.  28).  For  decorative 
reasons  the  central  sepal  or  leaf  was  nearly  suppressed,  and  the  two 
lateral  sepals  curled  into  volutes.  The  germ  of  this  transforma- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  7  (page  30).  The  lotus  had  in  this  shape  wholly 
lost  its  symbolism  as  a  lotus,  and  become  a  conventional  amulet  and 
ornament.  In  this  new  combination  it  was  much  used  in  jewelry  and 
in  decoration,  and  passed  into  the  ornament  of  all  the  Mediterra- 
nean populations.  We  find  it  contemporaneously  in  Cypriote,  Phoe- 
nician and  Assyrian  art.  Fig.  29  is  a  Cypriote  lotus  from  a  vase, 
showing  the  tendency  towards  emphasis  of  spiral  or  volute  forms 
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in  the  lateral  sepals ;  and  the  same  appears  in  the  inverted  branched 
lotus  engraved  on  the  bronze  stele  from  Cyprus  in  Fig.  30,  showing 
manifest  Assyrian  influence.  Fig.  31  is  an  Assyrian,  32  a  Phoenician, 
example  of  the  same ;  Fig.  33  is  from  a  Greek  vase,  presumably 
archaistic,  reproducing  the  motive  with  an  affectation  of  Asiatic 
character ;  and  Fig.  34  shows  another  variation — at  a  a  Cypriote 
prototype  with  the  volutes  curled  upwards  (compare  with  the  As- 
syrian palmette,  Fig.  27) ;  at  b  an  early  Greek  modification  of  it  from 
a  vase.  Figs.  25  and  27  present  the  two  finished  types  into  which 
it  was  developed  in  Assyria,  one  retaining  its  resemblance  to  the 
Assyrian  rosette  with  chevrons  of  black  and  yellow,  the  "recurved 


Fig.  29.  Cypriote  lotus, 
with  voluted  sepals.  (Af- 
ter Goodyear.) 


Fig.    31.      Assyrian    lotus- 
palmette   ornament. 


Fig.  33.  Archaistic  Greek 
vase  ornament,  reviving 
Oriental  lotus-palmette 
type. 


Fig.  32.      Phoenician    lotus 
palmette   ornament. 


Fig.  30.  Cypriote  bronze 
stele,  with  inverted 
branching  lotus  and  lo- 
tus-palmette capital. 


Fig.  34.  a.  Cypriote  lotus- 
palmette  with  up-turned 
volutes,  b.  Early  Greek 

vase-ornament. 


sepals"  at  the  base  converted  into  horns  having  no  significance  what- 
ever; the  other,  suggesting  more  closely  the  Greek  "honeysuckle," 
has  no  nucleus  at  the  base,  and  the  "recurved  sepals"  or  volutes  are 
replaced  by  the  curled-over  linked  bands  that  tie  the  whole  together 
(Fig.  250). 

Precisely  by  what  chain  of  developments  the  palmette  motive 
reached  Greece  is  not  capable  of  exact  demonstration,  because  of 
its  widespread  use  throughout  the  Mediterranean  countries.  Cypriote, 
Phoenician  and  Assyrian  art  and  commerce,  direct  influences  from 
Egypt,  the  early  pottery  of  Melos  and  Rhodes,  all  had  probably  a 
share  in  acquainting  the  early  Greek  artists  with  this  motive.  Once 
apprehended,  its  marvelous  possibilities  were  developed  by  the  Hel- 
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lenes  with  a  constant  and  unswerving  eye  to  decorative  effects.  The 
process  of  development  is  chiefly  to  be  traced  on  pottery,  and  the 
influence  of  the  technique  of  execution  appears  very  plainly  in  the 
process,  though  we  have  not  here  the  space  to  follow  out  this  influ- 
ence. Its  main  result  was  to  strongly  differentiate  the  two  types  of 
the  motive  which  we  have  already  observed  in  Assyrian  ornament, 
and  then  combine  them  into  running  patterns  or  borders  in  which 
the  contrasted  types  alternated  with  admirable  effect  (See  Fig.  13^,  c, 
Fig.  25^7,  Fig.  27  and  Fig.  16;  also  Figs.  35  and  37).  The  type  of 


Fig.     35.    Greek     anthemion     band,     with         Fig.  36.    Greek  vase-decoration;  an- 
"frame,"     volutes     and     "lotus-trefoii"  themions  and  S-scrolls. 

motive:    from  a  vase. 

Fig.  25«  retained  always  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  lotus,  some- 
times with  three,  sometimes  with  five  or  even  seven  leaves.  This 
ornament  in  Greek  pottery  and  architecture  generally  has  sharply- 
pointed  slender  blade-like  leaves,  and  these  in  many  cases  are 
drawn  as  though  the  lower  ones  partly  swathed  the  next  pair,  and 
these,  the  next,  like  many  stiff-bladed  palm-like  and  grass-like  plants ; 
the  suggestion  being  probably  drawn  from  the  familiar  plant  life  of 
Greece.  The  palmette,  on  the  other  hand,  was  painted  with  blunter 
and  more  closely  crowded  leaves,  very  often  in  later  examples 
treated  with  double  curvature  and  framed  by  the  adjacent  lotus-like 
forms,  as  in  Fig.  16.  The  suggestion  of  a  frame  produced  by  these 
adjacent  lateral  leaves  enclosing  the  anthemion,  was  adopted  frankly 
and  led  to  the  frequent  surrounding  of  the  anthemion  or  palmette 
by  a  wholly  independent  frame,  as  in  Figs.  2  and  35. 

Meanwhile  the  Assyrian  idea  of  organic  connection  of  the  re- 
peated units  of  design  by  linked  curves  ending  in  spiral  volutes — 
a  feature  strongly  if  not  exclusively  Assyrian — also  received  in 
Greek  hands  a  new  and  remarkable  development.  With  their  quick 
perception  of  intrinsic  beauty  of  forms  the  Greek  artists  realized  the 
value  of  the  spiral,  and  added  to  it  a  new  element,  the  so-called  "line 
of  beauty"  or  S-line.  This  combination  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians,  as  proved  by  patterns  like  that  of  Fig.  26.  But  it  re- 
mained unproductive  and  sterile  with  them ;  its  endless  possibilities 
and  its  almost  measureless  decorative  value  seem  to  have  passed  al- 
most unnoticed  or  ignored.  It  was  a  peculiar  attribute  of  Greek  ar- 
tistic genius  that  it  seized  upon  elements  of  beauty  previously  neg- 
lected in  familiar  motives,  and  pursued  their  development  to  the 
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highest  attainable  perfection.  So  it  was  with  this  simple  combina- 
tion of  the  line  of  double  curvature  terminating  in  contrary  spirals, 
with  the  palmette-and-lotus  motive.  The  substitution  of  this  line 
for  the  uniform  upturned  curves  of  the  Assyrian  lotus  bands  effected 
a  revolution  in  ornament.  The  volute  became  a  favorite  terminal 
ornament,  and  was  used  to  finish  the  ends  of  anthemion  frames 
(Fig.  35).  Thus  were  developed  all  the  elements  of  Greek  anthe- 
mion decoration ;  the  alternating  lotus  and  palmette  forms,  the  spi- 
rals from  between  which  they  spring,  the  S-scrolls  which  connect 
them,  and  the  frame  around  the  anthemion ;  Egyptian,  Cypriote, 
Assyrian,  Phoenician,  ./Egean  elements  persisting  and  amalgamat- 
ing into  the  perfect  Greek  product.  Reversions  are  common,  not 
only  in  decorative  returns  toward  the  lotus  and  lotus-bud,  but  in 
other  combinations.  Fig.  36,  for  instance,  by  its  alternate  inver- 


Fig.  37.    Carved  anthemion-band  from  Erechtheum. 

sions  of  the  same  anthemion  approximates  to  the  motive  of  Fig.  26. 
A  similar  reversion  occurs  in  mediaeval  carving,  derived  from  By- 
zantine imitations  or  unconscious  reminiscences  of  Greek  motives, 
as  in  Figs.  48  and  49. 

Another  great  contribution  of  the  Greeks  to  decorative  art  was 
the  systematic  adoption  and  development  of  architectural  carving. 
The  painted  moulding-ornaments  of  the  Doric  order  were  in  the 
Ionic  replaced  by  carved  versions  of  the  same  general  forms.  The 
antefixae  of  painted  terra  cotta,  the  painted  earthenware  eaves-gut- 
ters, crestings  and  acroteria  were  similarly  replaced  by  carved  coun- 
terparts in  marble.  Richness  in  the  play  of  light  and  shade  was 
substituted  for  brilliancy  of  color,  and  the  result  was  a  progressive 
elaboration  of  the  forms  derived  from  painted  decoration.  This 
fundamental  change  in  decorative  methods  seems  to  have  been  first 
effected  in  Asia  Minor ;  it  was  carried  to  Greece  in  the  Ionic  order 
and  profoundly  modified  the  traditional  Doric  order  in  matters  of 
detail  during  the  fifth  century,  and  may  be  said  to  have  revolution- 
ized architectural  art.  Form,  light  and  shade,  rather  than  color 
become  the  theme  of  decoration  applied  to  architecture.  The  an- 
themion motive  was  not  abandoned  but  enriched  by  fluting  the 
S-scrolls,  modelling  the  anthemion-leaves  in  relief  in  the  most  del- 
icate and  subtle  manner,  and  adding  as  a  subordinate  feature 
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leaves  of  acanthus  at  the  branchings  of  the  minor  scrolls  (Fig.  37). 
But  its  most  effective  application  was  to  the  heads  of  steles  or  me- 
morial columns.  The  prototypes  of  these  are  found  in  Cypriote  art 
(See  Fig.  30),  and  in  the  antefixae  and  acroteria  of  temples  (as,  for 
instance,  Fig.  5) ;  in  the  stele-caps  the  type  was  greatly  elaborated 
and  enriched  with  branching  scrolls  and  acanthus  leaves,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  38. 

In  Roman  art,  which  adopted  bodily  all  the  elements    of    Greek 
ornament  and  subjected  them  to  further  elaboration,  the  anthemion 


Fig.  38.    Carved  stele-cap 
from  Athens. 


Fig.   40.    Roman  carved  anthemion  frieze. 
Forum  of  Nerva(?). 


Fig.  39.    Late    Etruscan     terra- 
cotta border. 


Fig.  41.  Roman  carved 
frieze,  with  framed  an- 
themion. 


plays  a  less  important  part  than  in  the  Greek.  Late  Etruscan  terra 
cotta  friezes  like  those  of  the  Campana  collection  in  the  Louvre,  show 
apparently  a  survival  of  very  primitive  versions  of  the  motive,  of  a 
quite  Asiatic  aspect.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  39,  which  at  once 
recalls  the  Assyrian  example  in  Fig.  27,  belonging  to  a  period  at 
least  five  and  perhaps  seven  centuries  earlier.  The  enclosing  frame 
of  the  Etruscan  example,  however,  seems  to  prove  its  Greek  deriva- 
tion, and  to  stamp  it  as  an  unconscious  reversion  to  the  ancient 
type,  or  a  case  of  traditional  persistence.  This  persistence  of  the 
Oriental  and  primitive  type  is  also  illustrated  by  the  "lotus-pal- 
mette"  motive  in  Fig.  62  (which  compare  with  Figs.  31  and  32). 
True  Roman  art,  however,  exhibits  none  of  this  archaic  or  archais- 
tic  crudity.  Figs.  40  and  41,  representing  fragments  from  the  Forum 
of  Nerva,  show  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  the  Romans  elab- 
orated and  complicated  the  simple  Greek  anthemion.  The  acan- 
thus leaf  reigns  supreme,  and  the  aspect  of  the  trefoil  lotus  motive, 
as  well  as  of  the  anthemion  itself,  is  completely  changed. 
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VI. 

The  Middle  Ages  introduce  us  to  a  new  era  in  art.  Christian 
symbolism,  the  gradual  extinction  of  Roman  civilization  and  the 
decay  of  its  monuments,  the  direct  recourse  to  nature  for  sugges- 
tions and  models  of  decorative  form  and  the  coming  up  of  wholly 
novel  aims  and  requirements  in  architecture,  all  tended  to  suppress 
if  not  exterminate  classic  types  in  ornament  as  well  as  in  structural 
art.  Yet  even  in  fully  developed  Gothic  art  we  encounter  from 
time  to  time  surprising  instances  of  the  persistence  of  these  types, 
Figs.  42,  43  and  44  are  clearly  recognizable  versions  of  the  anthe- 


Fig.   43.     Transitional   early  Gothic  carving,   from 
Halberstadt  Choir.     Early  13th  csntury. 


Fig.   42.    Late  Romanesque  frieze:   type   of 
framed   anthemion. 


Fig.   44.    Carved  moulding   from   triforium  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 
Early  13th  century. 

mion  motives  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  The  diverging  lines  or 
lobes  of  the  larger  leaves,  the  enclosing  frame,  the  linked  spirals  or 
volutes  connecting  the  units,  the  alternating  three-part  leaves,  tall 
and  spreading  like  the  lotus  trefoils  of  Fig.  16  or  their  elaborate 
Roman  counterparts  in  Fig.  40,  are  all  survivals  of  the  various  char- 
acteristic features  of  typical  classic  anthemion  compositions.  These 
survivals  are  traceable,  first,  through  Byzantine  carved  ornament, 
then  through  the  various  Romanesque  styles  into  Gothic  art.  In 
Southern  France  and  in  Italy,  the  abundance  of  Roman  monuments 
exerted  a  powerful  direct  influence  over  early  mediaeval  art,  and  in 
Italy  this  influence  continued  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  as  al- 
ready observed  on  page  36. 
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Byzantine  carving  is  flat,  thin,  sharp  and  dry.  It  is  rather  a  frost- 
ing of  the  surface  with  intricate  patterns  than  carving  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  The  background  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there  is 
no  high  relief  or  strong  massing.  It  is  essentially  surface  decoration 
by  incision,  and  is  capable  of  rich  and  effective  results  within  its  lim- 


Fig.     45.      Byzantine     carved 
moulding. 


Fig.    49.      Byzantine    capital:     com- 
pare   with    36. 


45a.    Egyptian     lotus-band: 
compare  with  45. 


Fig.  46.  Early  Arabian 
pattern,  from  Ibu-Tou- 
loun,  Cairo,  976  A.  D. 


Fig.  50.  Vaulting-boss  from  Box- 
grove  Church,  Sussex.  13th  cen- 
tury. 


Fig.  47.  Byzantine  cross-pat- 
terns with  anthemion- 
treatment:  a,  from  St.  So- 
phia, 538  A.  D. ;  b,  from 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  10th 
century. 


Fig.   51. 


Vaulting-boss    from    Box- 
grove. 


Fig.  48.    Framed  anthemion  pattern 
from    St.    Mark's,    Venice. 

ited  field.  Its  motives  are  Roman  in  origin,  Greek  in  treatment. 
The  acanthus  leaf  seems  to  have  furnished  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
designs ;  it  was  generally  carved  as  a  perfectly  flat  leaf,  without  ribs, 
pipes  or  curled-over  ends ;  the  lobes  were  all  sharply-pointed  with- 
out subdivisions,  and  the  leaf  was  fluted  with  Y-section  flutings,  one 
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to  each  lobe  (Figs.  45,  47,  48).  The  points  of  the  lobes  of  one  leaf 
were  made  to  fit  against  the  stem  or  side  of  the  next  one.  This 
method  of  carving  the  acanthus  resulted  in  combinations  of  line 
singularly  like  those  of  anthemion  motives,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  surviving  tradition  of  the  anthemion  lingered  to  blend  with 
the  universal  acanthus  leaf,  so  that  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  which  of 
the  two  forms  the  designer  had  most  in  mind.  When  such  leaves 
were  combined  with  the  symbolic  cross  to  fill  a  circular  or  square 
panel  the  result  was  a  reversion,  perhaps  conscious,  more  likely  un- 
intended, towards  the  framed  anthemion  (Fig.  47  a,  b).  The  alterna- 
tion of  large  and  small  leaves  in  Fig.  45  is  itself  an  interesting  though 
wholly  accidental  reversion  towards  the  Egyptian  pattern  shown  in 
450,  in  which  a  small  three-leaved  lotus  alternates  with  a  large 
many-leaved  lotus.  Fig.  45  shows  how  the  idea  was  copied  from 
Byzantine  art  by  the  presumably  Coptic  artificers  of  the  Mosque  of 
Ibn-Touloon  at  Cairo  (dr.,  976  A.  D.).  This  version  of  the  lotus 
trefoil  with  incised  diverging  veins  or  flutings  is  not  uncommon  in 
early  Arabian  art.  Other  varieties  of  the  anthemion  are  recalled  by 
Byzantine  acanthus-leaf  carvings,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  capital, 
Fig.  49,  reproducing  the  motive  of  Fig.  36  with  a  lank  and  sprawl- 
ing acanthus  instead  of  the  anthemion  or  lotus.  In  Fig.  48,  from 
St.  Mark's,  we  have  the  framed  anthemion  type  with  small  trefoils 
separating  the  units,  over  a  row  of  trefoil  acanthus  leaves.  In  this 
example,  moreover,  we  note  the  persistence  of  the  divided  anthe- 
mion, two  half  anthemions  separated  by  a  space  without  the  central 
lean  a  type  especially  common  in  Attic  stele-heads  of  the  fourth 
century  B.  C,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  38.  This  feature  is  not  un- 
common in  Gothic  carving,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  50,  a  boss  from  Box- 
gove  church,  Sussex,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Another 
boss  from  the  same  church  (Fig.  51),  is  strikingly  like  the  cross-pat- 
terns from  St.  Sophia  (Fig.  470),  dating  from  the  sixth  century,  and 
St.  Mark's  47^),  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  Fig.  52  shows  a 


Fig.    52.    Carved  moulding   from   Hersfeld,    Germany.     Late  12th  century. 

German  Romanesque  derivative  from  Byzantine  motives  like  that 
of  Fig.  49.  It  might  almost  be  taken  as  a  carved  copy  of  certain 
Greek  pottery-bands  of  the  type  of  Fig.  36,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  irresistibly  recalls  the  Egyptian  pattern  of  Fig.  26.  This  last  re- 
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semblance  is  a  case  of  accidental  reversion;  the  resemblance  to 
Greek  pottery  patterns  is  probably  due  to  persistence  of  a  decora- 
tive idea,  not  of  the  specific  type;  for  the  five-foil  leaves  that  fill  the 
heart-shaped  spaces  are  demonstrably  derivatives  of  the  acanthus, 
rather  than  of  the  anthemion.  Another  curious  case  of  accidental 
reversion  towards  Egyptian  types  is  furnished  by  Figs.  53  and  54; 


Fig.  55.    Rosette    and    trefoil    pattern 
canopy   of   open-air   tomb,    Bologna. 


Fig.  53.  Modified  Egyp- 
tian form  of  lotus- 
palmette.  (After  Good- 
year.) 


Fig.  54.  Byzantine  cross 
with  cypress -trees. 
From  Baptistery  of 
Cindals;  8th  century. 


Fig.  56.  Italian  Byzantine  framed  anthe- 
mion motives:  a,  from  Torcello,  1108 
A.  D.;  b,  from  demolished  church  of  S. 
Marco  dei  Partecipazi,  Venice,  829  A.D. 


the  first,  an  Egyptian  motive,  derived  perhaps  from  the  lotus-pal- 
mette;  the  second,  a  detail  from  the  ancient  Baptistery  at  Cividale 
(eighth  or  ninth  century),  in  which  the  cypress  trees  flanking  the 
cross  are  crude  variations  of  the  common  Byzantine  acanthus, 
treated  like  an  anthemion.*  Figs.  55  and  56  are  Italian  Byzantine 
details,  illustrating  the  persistence  of  the  trefoil  and  anthemion  mo- 
tives; the  latter  being  reduced  in  Fig.  55  (from  Bologna,  eighth 


Fig.     57.     Rhenish-Byzantine  Fig.    58.    German-Roman-  Fig.  59.  German-Romanesque 

anthemion-acanthus     mo-  esque  frieze,  13th  cen-  pier-capital  from  Gelnhau- 

tive.        Reichenaw,      12th  tury.  sen,  13th  century, 
century. 

century)  to  a  half  rosette,  while  the  trefoil  is  almost  a   lotus    once 
more.     In  Fig.  56  we  have  two  curious  and  crude,  but  decoratively 

*The  cypress  as  a  symbol  of  btfrial  is  not  uncommon  in  Byzantine  baptisteries 
and  churches  of  the  Vlllth-XIth  centuries  in  Venetia.  Baptism  was  regarded  as 
a  mystical  burial  of  sin  and  of  the  "old  man  with  his  works;"  hence  the  funereal 
symbols. 
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effective,  versions  of  the  framed  anthemion  (Torcello,  early  eleventh 
century,  and  Venice,  ninth  century).  These  should  be  compared 
with  Figs.  48,  42,  39  and  2.  Figs.  57,  58  and  59  are  from  German 
(Rhenish)  Romanesque  buildings,  and  are  strikingly  suggestive  of 
Greek  motives.  Yet  they  date  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century! 
Byzantine  traditions  were  held  to  with  singular  tenacity  in  the 
Rhine  Provinces,  where  they  are  sometimes- .  found,  almost  un- 
changed, in  association  with  the  pointed  arch  and  Gothic  vaulting 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

VII. 

The  heart-shaped  form  produced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  opposed 
S- scrolls  with  voluted  terminations  was  never  developed  into  an 
independent  decorative  motive.  But  the  S-scroll  itself  occurs  so 
frequently  that  we  should  expect  to  find,  as  we  do,  occasional  exam- 
ples of  the  heart-form  or  lyre-form  in  all  periods.  We  have  already 
encountered  it  in  Egyptian  ornament  (Fig.  26)  and  Romanesque 
ornament  (Fig.  52),  not  as  an  independent  motive,  but  as  an  inci- 
dental detail  of  the  decoration.  It  came  nearest  to  an  independent 
development  during  the  later  Romanesque  and  early  Gothic  periods. 


Fig.    60.    Ornament     from 
mediaeval  manuscript. 


Fig.  61.  Detail  from  stained 
glass  window,  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  13th  century. 


In  combination  with  the  five  or  seven-lobed  leaf  (as  in  Fig.  52)  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  mediaeval  MSS.  illuminations,  as  a  border  (Fig. 
60),  and  in  stained  glass  decoration  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  com- 
bination with  the  idea  of  the  framed  anthemion  it  underwent  a  new 
development  in  the  exaggeration  of  two  of  the  lobes  or  leaves  of  the 
anthemion,  which  were  extended  behind  and  beyond  the  frame  and 
curled  over  so  as  to  partially  enwrap  it.  This  motive,  common  in 
late  Romanesque  carving,  especially  in  the  Rhine  valley,  is  also  fre- 
quent in  stained  glass,  of  which  we  give  an  example  from  Canter- 
bury in  Fig.  61. 

The  lyre  or  heart-motive  is  not  common  in  classic  ornament,  ex- 
cept in  late  Etruscan  work.  There  are  many  examples  of  it  in  the 
Campana  terra  cottas.  One  of  these  is  given  in  Fig.  62,  and  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  example  for  comparison  with  the  next  figure, 
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taken  from  the  stucco-work  on  one  of  the  piers  in  the  court  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  at  Florence  and  dating  from  1565.  Seventeen  cen- 
turies separate  these  two  motives,  with  no  continuous  chain  of  con- 
necting- links  between  them.  We  have  here  a  case  of  fortuitous  re- 


Fig.  62.  Detail  from  terra-cotta 
frieze:  Campana  Collection 
(Louvre.) 


Fig.  63.  Stucco  decoration  from 
piers  in  Court  of  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
Florence,  1565. 


version,  due  merely  to  the  employment  of  the  same  S-scroll  by  de- 
signers of  different  ages. 

I  have  not  otherwise  touched  upon  the  Renaissance ;  first,  because 
it  repeats  classic  motives  to  so  great  an  extent ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause the  field  is  so  vast.  The  changes,  modifications,  and  imita- 
tions of  and  reversions  to  classic  themes  are  endless,  and  this  paper 
has  already  reached  or  exceeded  its  proper  limits.  In  another  ar- 
ticle I  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  the  branching  scroll-motive 
called  by  the  French  the  rinccaii,  and  for  which  we  have  no  specific 
name  in  English.  It  involves  a  study  of  the  vine  pattern  and  the 
acanthus,  extending,  like  that  of  the  anthemion,  from  Egyptian  art 
to  modern  times,  and  offers  to  our  attention  phenomena  no  less 
curious  and  instructive  than  those  we  have  observed  in  connection 
with  the  lotus  and  palmette  motives. 

A.  D.   F.  Homlin. 


F;g.  64.    From  an  early  Greek  vase. 
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Plan    of    S.    Etienne,    Perigueux. 

FRENCH  CATHEDRALS.— PART  XV. 


THE   DOMED  CATHEDRALS. 


THE  CHURCHES,   S.  ETIENNE  AND  S.  FRONT,  PERIGUEUX. 

I. 

OF  the  ancient  cathedral  of  S.  Etienne  de  la  Cite  of  Perigueux, 
only  one  of  the  three  primitive  bays  remains.  The  easterly 
bay  dated  originally  from  the  XII.  century,  but  it  was  so  thoroughly 
ruined  by  the  Protestants  that  its  restoration  in  the  XVII.  century 
amounted  practically  to  a  complete  rebuilding  on  the  lower  frag- 
ments. The  western  bay  has  wholly  disappeared,  except  for  some 
fragments  that  are  still  attached  to  the  present  west  wall,  which  at 
once  makes  clear  the  original  plan  and  enables  one  to  understand  the 
construction  of  the  domes  with  which  all  the  bays  were  covered.  Be- 
yond this  ruined  bay  was  once  a  tower,  that  an  engraving  published 
in  1575  tells  us  closely  resembled  the  tower  of  S.  Front. 

The  misfortunes  that  have  attended  this  church  were  chiefly  due 
to  the  Protestants  in  the  XVI.  century.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted since  S.  Etienne  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  earliest  of  the 
domed  churches  in  Aquitaine,  and  in  its  original  form  would  have 
been  a  monument  of  great  interest.  It  was  dedicated  on  the  2ist  of 
March,  1047,  by  tne  archbishop  of  Bourges,  who,  on  the  same  day, 
also  dedicated  the  abbey  church  of  S.  Front  in  Perigueux — a  church 
whose  relation  to  the  present  church  of  that  name  will  be  discussed 
presently. 

The  single  early  bay  that  has  survived  to  our  time  is  a  structure 
of  very  primitive*  form.  Externally  its  north  and  south  walls  are 
divided  into  two  parts  by  shallow  piers  and  arches,  utterly  devoid  of 
ornamental  detail.  This  treatment  does  not  appear  within,  where 
the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  decorated  with  a  simple  round  arched 
arcade,  with  two  round  topped  windows  above  and  a  small  circular 
window  between  them  near  the  apex  of  the  arch  on  which  the  dome 
VIII.— 1—4. 


S.   ETIENNE,  PERIGUEUX. 
(West  front.) 


S.  ETIENNE,  PERIGUEUX. 
(From  the  northeast.) 
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is  carried.  The  arcade  is  now  covered  with  elaborately  carved  wood 
altarpieces  that  once  formed  the  high  altar  of  S.  Front.  The  dome  i$ 
supported  by  four  deep  unmoulded  pointed  arches,  that  between  the 
two  bays  being  of  great  thickness.  The  construction  of  the  penden- 
tives  of  the  dome,  as  shown  by  the  fragment  adhering  to  the  west 
wall,  is  rude  and  irregular,  in  very  striking  contrast  with  the  care-- 
fully laid  courses  in  the  domes  of  S.  Front,  and  a  valuable  piece  of 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  date  of  S.  Etienne,  1047,  'ls  much 
too  early  for  the  careful  wrork  of  the  greater  church,  and  that,  there-' 
fore,  the  building  we  now  know  as  S.  Front  could  not  have  been" 
the  church  dedicated  in  1047. 

Of  the  eastern  bay,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  XVII.  century,  there 
is  little  to  be  said  save  that,  for  its  time,  it  is  a  really  remarkable  at- 
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tempt  to  reproduce  a  design  of  the  XII.  century.  Its  general  style 
approximates  that  of  the  ancient  bay ;  but  its  proportions  are  lighter 
and  higher;  its  piers  are  decorated  with  slender  applied  columns;  its 
three  windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  are  enclosed  within  ar- 
chitectural frames;  the  arches  of  the  dome  are  moulded,  and  the 
dome  itself  considerably  higher  than  the  western  dome.  Externally, 
also,  the  walls  are  treated  in  a  more  elaborate  manner,  with  slender 
piers  and  moulded  arc'hes. 

Notwithstanding  its  small  size  the  exterior  of  this  church  is  highly 
characteristic.  The  western  bay  is  covered  with  a  very  flat  pointed 
roof,  from  which  rises  a  low  circular  drum,  that,  in  its  turn,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  flat  conical  dome,  covered  with  tiles,  and  carrying  a 
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small  colonnaded  lantern  on  the  apex.  The  roof  of  the  eastern  bay 
is  similar,  but  there  is  no  gable.  It  is  a  somewhat  remark- 
able fact  that  while  we  must  believe  all  the  domed  churches  of  France 
to  be  more  or  less  closely  related  to  each  other;  while  it  cannot  be 
questioned  but  that  each  successive  church  is  a  derivation  from  its 
predecessor,  all  of  the  domed  cathedrals  have  an  intense  individual- 
ity of  aspect,  both  within  and  without.  The  cathedral  of  S.  Etienne 
at  Perigueux  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Its  plan  does,  indeed, 
approximate  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Cahors,  but  in  its  appearance  in 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  structure.  This  arises,  of  course,  in 
large  part  from  its  small  size,  and  the  very  abrupt  form  of  its  general 
outline;  but  the  domed  churches  in  France  of  the  XL  and  XII.  cen- 
turies are  much  more  individual  in  their  appearance  than  the  domed 
churches  of  the  Renaissance,  perhaps  even  more  individual  than  the 
Gothic  churches.  One  cannot  regret  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Gothic  style,  but  a  continued  evolution  and  progression 
of  a  domical  form  of  church  building  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  attended  with  many  interesting  developments. 

!  II. 

No  one  visits  Perigueux  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  little  old 
cathedral  of  S.  Etienne ;  but  its  chief  building,  the  vast  cathedral  of 
S.  Front,  dominates  the  city  and  concentrates  interest  in  it,  as  it 
raises  its  lordly  walls  above  the  River  Isle.  It  is  a  church  not  only 
great  in  size  and  noted  in  history,  but  the  very  strangest  church  in  all 
France,  an  exotic  growth  from  the  east,  in  some  senses  of  the  word, 
planted  in  the  far  west  where,  of  all  places,  such  a  structure  could 
scarcely  be  looked  for.  Yet  it  stands  in  a  region  dotted  with  domi- 
cal churches,  itself  the  culmination,  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all. 
No  other  church  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  individuality  of  the 
domed  churches;  and  certainly  few  have  excited  wider  controversy 
or  been  the  subject  of  more  heated  discussion. 

The  initial  fact  in  its  history  is  that  no  one  knows  when  it  was 
built.  No  one  knows,  though  many  have  put  forward  theories  and 
suggestion  without  end.  It  is  needless  to  review  these  theories  here, 
for  not  a  few  of  the  most  probable  have,  by  later  analysis  and  re- 
search, been  found  wanting  in  probability  and  accuracy;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  summarize  the  ascertained  facts  and  to  draw  from  them 
such  inferences  as  may  seem  both  reasonable  and  capable  of  historic 
support. 

That  there  have  been  at  least  two  great  churches  dedicated  to  S. 
Front  on  or  at  the  site  of  the  present  church  admits  of  no  doubt. 
The  latter  of  these  is  the  one  we  now  know  as  the  cathedral  of  S. 
Front ;  the  earlier,  generally  called  the  Latin  church  as  expressive  of 
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its  early  date,  still  survives  in  fragments  of  its  west  wall,  encased  in 
the  walls  of  houses  to  the  west  of  the  cathedral,  and  parts  of  which 
are  also  known  to  be  contained  within  the  base  of  the  great  tower,  as 
well  as  in  two  confessionals  that  still  adjoin  the  walls  of  the  western 
arm  of  the  present  cathedral.  It  is  possible  to  reconstruct  from 
these  portions  the  plan  of  a  church  that  preceded  the  present  struc- 
ture. 

The  difficulty  with  this  older  church  is  not  its  form,  its  plan,  its 
architectural  character,  all  of  which  we  know  with  considerable  clef- 
initeness,  but  with  its  date.  Which  of  the  earlier  churches  of  S. 
Front  is  it?  Its  date  once  known,  the  chronology  of  the  existing 
cathedral  becomes  a  matter  of  great  simplicity.  A  few  dates  are  es- 
sential to  the  discussion  of  this  point.  In  991  S.  Froterius,  bishop  of 
Perigueux,  was  buried  in  S.  Front;  in  1000  his  successor  Martin  was 
also  buried  there;  and  in  1031  Raoul  de  Couhe,  who  succeeded  him. 
A  church  of  S.  Front,  therefore,  existed  in  Perigueux  in  991,  and 
must  have  been  begun  some  years  earlier.  \Ye  must  look  to  S. 
Mark's  in  Venice  as  the  model  from  which  the  plan  and  design  of  the 
present  cathedral  were  derived.  The  plans  of  the  two  churches  so 
closely  approximate  each  other,  and,  moreover,  are  so  striking  and 
individual,  that  no  other  conclusion  is  admissible.  Further,  a 
colony  of  Venetian  merchants  settled  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Lim- 
oges in  988,  though  the  influence  of  their  native  city  which  they 
brought  with  them  could  scarcely  have  brought  about  the  designing 
and  erection  of  so  large  a  church  as  the  present  S.  Front,  ready  for 
burials,  as  early  as  991.  Recent  research  has  developed  the  fact 
that  S.  Mark's  in  Venice  is  not  earlier  than  1063,  when  its  rebuilding 
was  begun  by  Doge  Orseolo  ;  by  1 120  it  was  practically  built  and  the 
panelling  of  the  walls  with  mosaic  and  marble  had  made  much 
progress.  It  had  become  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  and  was 
already  enjoying  the  celebrity  it  has  had  from  the  day  of  its  begin- 
ning. In  1120  the  monastery  of  S.  Front  was  burned  with  all  its 
ornaments,  the  bells  of  the  tower  being  melted  in  the  fire.  "At  that 
time,"  says  an  ancient  account,"  the  monastery  was  covered  with 
timber  roofs." 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  refers  to  the  monastery  only,  not  to 
the  church;  but  this  refinement  of  identification  is  one  that  would 
have  occurred  to  a  modern  writer  only,  and  is  not  of  great  value. 
The  plan  of  the  older  church  to  the  west  of  S.  Front  is  exactly  that 
of  a  church  roofed  with  timber,  and  its  date  is  certainly  prior  to  1 120. 
The  pendentives  and  domes  of  the  present  church  are  built  with  the 
utmost  nicety  and  care ;  unlike  many  of  the  early  domes,  as  those  of 
S.  Etienne,  their  construction  was  not  concealed  behind  plaster.  The 
domes  of  S.  Front,  in  fact,  mark  the  culmination  of  dome  building  in 
France,  and  it  is  quite  impossible,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  have  been 
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briefly  stated  here,  to  admit  that  the  church  dates  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  tenth  century.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  cathedral  of  S.  Front  was  begun  after  the  conflagra- 
tion of  1 1 20,  and  that  year  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  date  of  its 
beginning.  With  this  date  as  a  starting  point,  the  present  splendid 
edifice  ceases  to  be  an  archaeological  enigma,  and  assumes  a  natural 
place  in  the  chronology  of  architecture.  Its  extraordinary  form  and 
the  grandeur  of  its  dimensions  must  always  create  astonishment  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator;  but  it  should  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
regard  its  origin  as  an  unsolved  riddle. 

The  visitor  to  S.  Front  sees  before  him  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 


S.  FRONT,  PERIGUEUX. 
(View  from  the  northeast.) 

cent  and  most  striking  churches  in  Europe.  Its  high  walls,  sur- 
mounted by  a  group  of  five  domes,  its  singular  stepped  tower,  its 
general  aspect,  produce  an  ensemble  not  readily  forgotten.  Within 
it  is  almost  overwhelming  in  its  effect;  with  its  great  piers  and  arches, 
its  lofty  domes  of  enormous  size,  at  once  so  great  and  so  audacious 
in  their  structural  significance  and  architectural  impressiveness.  Its 
dimensions  are  monumental,  120  metres  long  and  more  than  120 
metres  wide,  including  all  outer  parts.  Within  and  without  every- 
thing is  in  spick  and  span  order.  Every  surface  is  true,  clean, 
smooth  and  white;  every  moulding  is  perfect,  every  arch  solid  and 
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firm.  There  is  no  hint  of  age,  no  suggestion  of  a  stormy  history  in 
this  astonishing  interior  or  this  singular  exterior;  everything  is  as 
though  it  had  been  built  no  later  than  yesterday. 

And  the  truth  is  not  far  from  this;  for  the  cathedral  of  S.  Front  is 
one  of  the  archaeological  and  architectural  scandals  of  modern 
France.  A  church  much  as  we  see  it  to-day  was  built  about  1120 
and  suffered  depredations  under  the  Protestants  in  1575,  when  many 
precious  relics  and  numberless  rich  works  of  art  were  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed. About  1347  the  Cardinal  de  Talleyrand  built  a  chapel  de- 
dicated to  S.  Antoine  immediately  behind  the  apse;  it  was  a  separate 
and  a  considerable  church,  with  clergy  of  its  own  ;  in  1583  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  cathedral  by  Bishop  Frangois  de  Bourdeilles,  and 
became  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  until  it  was  removed  in  the  present 
century  to  make  way  for  .the  present  choir  which  was  supposed  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  general  style  of  the  building.  In  1669  the 
Bishop  of  Perigueux  removed  his  throne  from  S.  Etienne,  and  S. 
Front  became  the  cathedral.  All  these  things  are  true*  and  this  is 
the  identical  church  referred  to  as  concerned  with  these  events,  but 
there  is  no  hint  of  them  in  the  present  structure.  The  fact  is  that, 
beginning  in  1856,  the  cathedral  of  S.  Front  has  been  the  object  of  so 
extended  a  restoration  that  it  has  been  practically  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  in  our  own  time.  The  general  plan  of  the  ancient  church  has 
been  followed.  There  are  the  four  arms  of  the  Greek  cross,  with 
four  great  central  piers  supporting  the  central  dome.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  plan  were  not  changed  nor  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parts;  only  that  exceeding  care  was  taken  that,  in  the  hands  of  mod- 
ern French  architects,  means  the  introduction  of  modern  ideals;  the 
substitution  of  modern  detail  for  decaying  ancient  ornament;  the 
clearing  off  of  walls;  the  insertion  of  new  stones;  the  betterment  and 
improvements  which  mean  simply  the  doing  afresh  of  everything 
that,  having  been  done  once,  might  be  done  again. 

All  of  these  things  are  bad  enough ;  but  no  architect  ever  went  so 
far  in  introducing  his  own  ideas  of  what  should  be  as  M.  Abadie  did 
in  the  restoration.of  S.  Front.  There  have  been  many  instances  of 
rebuilding,  changes,  alterations  in  the  restored  cathedrals  and 
churches  of  France;  but  nothing  so  flagrantly  opposed  to  actuality 
as  the  substitution  of  round  arches  for  the  great  pointed  arches  that 
formerly  supported  the  domes  of  S.  Front,  and  which  were  changed 
because,  to  the  restoring  iconoclast,  round  arches  seemed  better  in 
keeping  with  the  domical  style  of  the  church  than  the  original 
pointed  arches! 

It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  barbarism  that  instigated  and 
carried  out  this  radical  change  in  construction.  The  mischief  has 
been  done,  and  the  modern  church  of  S.  Front,  therefore,  only  re- 
calls the  church  as  it  was  less  than  a  half  century  since.  Drawings 
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and  plans  made  before  the  restoration  tell  us  of  its  original  character, 
and  one  must,  in  one's  mind,  reconstruct  many  present  forms  back 
again  to  their  original  aspect  before  one  -can  conceive  of  the  church 
as  originaly  built. 

The  cathedral  of  S.  Front  is  planned  on  a  Greek  cross  with  five 
domes.  Each  corner  of  each  arm  and  the  four  corners  of  the  central 
bay  are  marked  by  gigantic  piers,  carrying  enormous  supporting 
arches,  now  round,  but  originally  pointed.  At  the  outer  corners  of 
the  arms  of  the  cross  they  adjoin  the  bounding  walls ;  in  the  centre 
they  stand  free;  and  all  of  them  are  lightened  'by  arches  cut  through 
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them  and  so  high  as  to  have  an  effect  of  extreme  narrowness  in  the 
openings.  In  plan,  therefore,  the  interior  walls  are  bounded  by 
aisles,  indicated  by  these  supporting  piers,  but  whose  covering  is 
simply  the  main  arches  of  the  great  vault.  The  cathedral  is  en- 
tered through  a  porch,  repaired  in  1581,  built  against  the  northern 
arm  or  transept,  the  west  end  being  closed  by  the  great  tower.  The 
north  and  south  arms  have  each  a  semi-circular  apse  on  their  east 
walls,  of  which  that  in  the  north  transept  is  entirely  modern  except 
the  columns  at  its  entrance.  And  not  the  least  of  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  M.  Abadie  has  been  the  building  of  a  deep  new  central 
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Drawn  by  R.  Phene  Spiers,  Esq. 
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apse  and  choir,  quite  unlike  any  original  or  previous  feature  of  the 
church. 

Notwithstanding  the  regrettable  manner  in  which  S.  Front  has 
been  restored  its  interior  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  church  inter- 
iors in  France.  Its  walls  and  arches  and  domes  have  that  unpleas- 
ant freshness  of  newly-cut  stone  that  is  positively  horrible  in  a  build- 
ing of  its  age;  but  the  faults  and  errors  of  its  restorers  have  not  been 


INTERIOR  OF  S.  FRONT,  PERIGUEUX. 
(Before  Restoration.) 

sufficient  to  destroy  the  impressiveness  and  sublimity  that  are  imper- 
ishably  a  part  of  a  church  of  this  size;  an  impressiveness  that  the 
simplicity  of  its  parts  and  the  vastness  of  its  dimensions  do  so  much 
to  heighten.  The  plan  is  that  of  S.  Mark's;  the  work  itself  is  that  of 
S.  Front.  There  is  no  gilded  mosaic  here,  no  enamelled  decoration, 
no  rich  finish  ;  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  and  piers,  the  simple  arches 
with  small,  almost  insignificant  bands  of  moulding  around  their  tops 


S.  FRONT,  PERIGUEUX. 
(View  of  Interior,  from  the  West.) 

and  the  few  sculptured  columns  of  the  apses.  There  is  nothing  else. 
The  interior  has  sometimes  been  described  as  an  undecorated  S. 
Mark's;  it  has  nothing,  indeed,  of  the  gorgeous  decoration  of  that 
church;  but  it  has  what  S.  Mark's  has  not,  a  distinguishing  quality 
of  size  and  might,  an  immensity  of  structure  that  is  almost  overpow- 
ering in  its  daring,  and  w'hich  forms  the  great  and  distinguishing 
glory  of  this  magnificent  church. 

Its  exterior  is  hardly  so  impressive.     It  is  striking,  indeed,  as  what 
exterior  would  not  be  with  five  domes  carried  on  low  circular  drums, 


S.  FRONT,   PERIGUEUX. 
View   from   the   East. 


S.    FRONT,    PERIGUEUX. 
(Transept  and  Chapel.) 
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rising-  above  gabled  roofs;  each  dome  surmounted  with  a  columned 
pinnacle  with  a  high  conical  roof;  with  pyramids  at  each  outer  angle 
of  the  gables'  surmounted  with  similar  turrets,  and,  in  the  back- 
ground, the  great  tower,  in  four  recessed  divisions,  marked  off  with 
pilasters  and  applied  columns,  with  many  windows,  and  surmounted 
with  a  stepped  pyramid  bearing  a  columned  circle  surmounted,  in 
its  turn,  with  the  inevitable  conical  roof?  In  the  brilliant  sun  of  the 
southwest  the  whitened  walls  of  S.  Front  appear  too  new  and  fresh; 
the  roofs  are  too  dazzling,  the  pinnacles  and  ornaments  too  regular 
and  perfect  to  convey  that  sense  of  antiquity  that  should  belong  to  a 
church  as  old  as  this.  Moreover,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  only  the  cen- 
tral dome  was  originally  surmounted  by  a  pinnacle,  the  others  being 
capped  with  simple  cones ;  while  so  far  as  drawings  made  before  the 
restoration  tell  us,  the  corner  turrets  were  simple  pyramids  without 
ornament.  The  addition  of  the  new  apse  has,  of  course,  wholly 
changed  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  cathedral. 

A  cloister  adjoins  the  older  church  to  the  west  of  the  cathedral. 
It  is  an  irregularly  planned  structure  built  partly  in  the  XIII.  and 
partly  in  the  XIV.  centuries.  It  is  now  greatly  ruined  and  is  entered 
from  the  market  place  under  an  archway,  above  which  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  facade  of  the  older  church,  the  street  leading  directly  to 
the  cloister  roof.  It  has  no  architectural  interest.  The  cathedral 
is  built  on  a  steep  slope,  a  little  back  from  the  river,  and  to  be  seen  to 
best  advantage  must  be  viewed  from  the  opposite  side,  where  its 
walls  and  domes,  turrets  and  tower  form  an  ensemble  that  will  not 
readily  be  forgotten. 

One  further  fact  concerning  S.  Front  may  be  adverted  to ; 
its  Byzantine  character.  In  cataloguing  the  Byzantine  influ- 
ences throughout  Europe  S.  Front  is  almost  invariably 
given  a  first  place.  There  could  be  no  greater  error.  The 
Byzantine  influence  in  this  church  is  discernible  in  its 
plan  and  general  form  only ;  it  is  wholly  wanting  in  its 
detail,  its  ornament,  its  spirit.  The  carving  of  its  capitals  and 
its  string  courses  is  Romanesque,  not  Byzantine,  and  might,  so  far  as 
general  appearance  go,  belong  to  Fine,  to  S.  Trophime  and  to  other 
churches  unhesitatingly  classed  as  Romanesque.  Ornament  is  the 
sure  indication  of  style,  and  the  absence  of  Byzantine  character  in 
this  feature  in  S.  Front  is  the  best  possible  ground  for  maintaining 
that  the  cathedral  is  not  Byzantine,  but  Romanesque.  Its  form,  its 
plan,  were  unquestionably  borrowed  from  the  East,  and  quite  as  un- 
questionably from  S.  Mark's.  But  the  men  who  copied  that  won- 
derful plan  and  re-erected  it  in  the  west  of  France,  only  borrowed  the 
general  idea.  They  were  thoroughly  successful  in  this,  it  is  true,  but 
they  were  unaware  that,  to  make  their  copy  a  real  one,  they  must  go 
further  than  generalities,  and  place  upon  their  building  the  inevitable 
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earmarks  of  foreign  origin  always  to  be  found  in  the  detail.  They 
did  not  know  that,  and  contented  themselves  with  reproducing  the 
ornamental  forms  of  their  own  period  and  country  with  which  they 
were  familiar.  S.  Front  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  architectural  marvels 
of  France,  but  the  mystery  of  its  origin  disappears,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, before  the  facts  brought  out  by  comparison  with  contemporary 
monuments. 

Barr  Ferree. 
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PLAN  OF  RESIDENCE. 
Rue  Benouville,  Paris.  (See  page  690          Henri  Grandpierre,  Architect. 
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Rue  Benouville,  Paris. 


RESIDENCE. 
(See  page  68.)  Henri  Grandpierre,  Architect. 
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BUSINESS  BUILDING. 


Rue  Reaumur,  Paris. 


A.   Walwein,   Architect. 
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ENTRANCE  TO  BUSINESS  BUILDING. 
Rue  Reaumur,  Paris.  (See  page  70.)  A.  Walwein,  Architect. 
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PLAN  DU  REZ-DE-CHAUSSEE 

PLAN  OF  RESIDENCE. 
No.  39  Bendler  Strasse,  Berlin.  (See  page  73.)  Henri  Grandpierre,  Architect. 
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RESIDENCE. 
No.  39  Bendler  Strasse,  Berlin,      (See  page  72.)  Henri  Grandpierre,  Architect. 
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VESTIBULE  IN  RESIDENCE. 
No.  39  Bendler  Strasse,  Berlin.       (See  page  73.) 


DINING-ROOM   IN   RESIDENCE. 
.  39  Bendler  Strasse,  Berlin.          (See  page  73.) 
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PLAN  OF  APARTMENT  HOUSE. 
:Rue  Rembrandt,  Paris.  (See  page  76.)  G.  Rives,  Architect. 
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Rue  Rembrandt,  Paris. 


APARTMENT   HOUSE. 
(See  page  75.) 


G.  Rives,  Architect.. 
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DETAIL  OF  APARTMENT  HOUSE. 
7  Rue  Rembrandt,  Paris.          (See  page  76.)  G.  Rives,  Architect. 
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DETAIL  OF  APARTMENT  HOUSE. 
No.  1  Rue  Rembrandt,  Paris.  (See  page  76.)  G.  Rives,  Architect. 
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WAR  AND  MARINE  BUILDING. 
Paris  Exposition,  1900.  Auburtin  &  Umbdenstock,  Architects. 
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DETAIL   OF   ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING. 
;Paris  Exposition,  1900.  M.  Deglane,   Architect 
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AN  ARCHITECTURAL  EXPERIMENT. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  curious  problem  presented  itself  to  the 
architectural  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member.  It  was  this:  An 
Unitarian  minister,  but  lately  returned  from  Japan  where  he  had  been 
living  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  civilization  of  that  wonderful 
country,  required  a  house  in  the  city  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  a  city  that 
outwardly  gives  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  rather  unusual  amount 
of  artistic  appreciation  existing  there.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp  was  the 
possessor  of  a  splendid  store  of  Japanese  bronzes,  lacquers,  por- 
celiains,  embroideries,  kakemono  and  all  the  other  manifestations  of 
the  extreme  civilization  of  "Dai  Nippon."  Hence  arose  the  question, 
how  shall  these  be  housed? 

At  first  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  simplest  form  of  construc- 
tion with  slight  "Colonial"  details,  but  immediately  the  ungrammatical 
nature  of  this  combination  of  Puritanical  architecture  and  Oriental 
furnishings  asserted  itself,  and  it  seemed  intolerable.  Suddenly  the 
impulse  arose  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  architecture  of 
Japan.  For  a  time  this  seemed  fantastic  in  theory  and  impracticable. 
The  domestic  architecture  of  Japan  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  local  con- 
ditions. Widespread  poverty,  seismic  considerations,  a  gentle  climate, 
habits  of  out-of-door  living,  lack  of  what  we  of  the  West  consider 
domestic  habits,  have  resulted  in  a  form  of  habitation  that  seems  out 
of  touch  with  western  conditions.  The  Japanese  house  is  prac- 
tically nothing  but  one  floor  with  a  wide  roof  supported  on  many 
posts,  sliding  "shoji"  or  screens  of  rice  paper  serving  to  divide  it  into 
an  indefinite  number  of  rooms  of  no  fixed  size,  though  always  some 
multiple  of  three  feet  on  one  side,  of  six  feet  on  the  other;  this  being 
the  unchangeable  size  of  the  thick  mats  of  finest  straw  that  cover  the 
floors.  There  are  no  fireplaces,  few  stairways,  few  windows — in  our 
sense  of  the  term.  Moreover,  a  Japanese  house  is  bare  of  all  decora- 
tion except  for  ^he  kakemono  hanging  in  the  tokonoma,  with  its 
bronze  or  porcelain  jar  in  front  holding  a  spray  of  blossoms,  and  the 
two  or  three  bits  of  cloissonne,  ivory  or  bronze  in  the  adjoining  chig- 
i-dana.  The  vast  stores  of  precious  objects  owned  by  the  Japanese 
collectors  are  always  kept  in  a  godown,  one  or  two  being  brought  out 
•every  day  for  the  delight  of  the  owner.  In  the  present  case  this 
course  could  not  be  followed.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  our  western  and 
n:ost  barbaric  desire  to  surround  ourselves  with  quantities  of  gor- 
geous objects,  and  for  this  reason,  even  if  climatic  conditions  were 
overcome,  it  was  impossible  to  create  absolutely  Japanese  rooms,  if 
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they  were  at  once  to  lose  their  whole  effect  of   gentle   delicacy   and 
dignified  reserve  by  being  crowded  with  works  of  art. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  there  should  be  some  middle  course  which 
would  result  in  an  interior  that  might  possess  the  element  of  unity 
and  yet  be  practical  and  without  affectation ;  this  working  basis  was  at 
last  found.  Whether  the  result  was  or  was  not  a  justification  thereof 
the  accompanying  photographs  must  show,  though  they  cannot  be 
infallible  testimony,  for  they  show  nothing  of  the  color  or  of  the 
varied  effects  which  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  many  woods  in  a 
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natural  state.  At  all  events,  to  the  owner  and  to  the  many  Japanese 
who  saw  the  work  the  outcome  was  satisfactory,  and  to  the  architects 
it  was  something  of  a  surprise,  since  it  made  possible  a  contrast  widi 
other  modes,  that  immediately  ceased  to  appear  altogether  admirable, 
revealing  certain  elements  of  brutality  hitherto  unrecognized. 

The  experiment  was  made  on  the  following  lines :  In  plan  and  con- 
struction the  house  was  to  be  absolutely  western,  arranged  for  con- 
venience and  habitability,  all  the  details,  both  exterior  and  interior, 
were  to  be  studied  faithfully  from  Japanese  examples,  paint,  wood 
stains  and  varnish,  being  unknown  in  the  East,  as  well  as  particularly 
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vulgar  and  hideous,  were  excluded.  Plaster  also  was  largely  omitted 
in  the  finish  of  the  rooms,  and  natural  woods  of  twenty  different  kinds, 
selected  for  their  color,  surface  and  veining  were  used  instead.  The 
exterior  showed  beam  construction  with  the  intervening  spaces  filled 
in  with  cement  in  the  Japanese  fashion.  Finally,  at  one  corner  of  the 
house  was  arranged  a,  section  absolutely  Japanese  in  design,  con- 
struction and  finishing,  and  around  this  lay  the  little  garden  designed 
on  the  most  approved  lines,  with  its  miniature  mountains,  valleys  and 
plains,  its  lake  and  cataract,  its  forest  of  dwarf  trees. 

To  read  of  a  scheme  of  this  kind  gives  one  an  idea  of  unmitigated 
affectation;  the  whole  thing  seems  like  a  toy  house,  a  thing  in  which 
one  could  not  live  comfortably  or  with  self-respect  unless  clothed  In 
kimono,  obi  and  tabii.  One  would  say  "this  is  a  silly  pose." 

In  actual  fact  it  was  none  of  these  things.  People  came  to  wonder, 
and  went  away  convinced,  while  to  those  most  interested  the  ex- 
periment has  justified  itself  absolutely.  The  house  was  rational  and 
livable.  Nor  was  this  due  to  its  western  elements.  The  "tea  house" 
was  built  more  or  less  as  an  amusement;  no  one  ever  expected  it 
could  be  used  except  in  summer,  and  then  only  as  a  tea  house,  or 
garden  shelter.  Instead  it  was  by  far  the  most  charming  part  of  the 
whole  structure,  the  coolest  in  summer,  the  warmest  in  winter.  In  a 
little  while  the  westernism  of  the  main  house  became  distasteful,  and 
the  tea  house  with'its  sliding  rice  paper  shoji,  its  matted  floor,  its  lack 
of  all  confusion,  its  very  bareness  became  irresistible,  and  instead  of 
serving  as  a  summer  house  it  became  the  principal  living  room.  Then 
the  owner  realized  that  he  (his  architects)  had  been  too  cautious,  and 
declared  that  if  he  were  to  build  again  it  would  be  more  closely  still 
to  the  Japanese  principles. 

All  this  seems  to  show  that  there  is  something  in  Japanese  domestic 
architecture  which  is  good  apart  from  its  perfect  adaptation  to  oriental 
conditions,  something  that  could  be  advantageously  adopted  in  west- 
ern building.  This  thing  is  certainly  simplicity.  Compare  the  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  tea  house  with  that  of  the  parlor.  Does  not  the 
effect  improve  the  farther  one  gets  from  western  suggestions?  Con- 
temporary domestic  architecture  is  a  riot  of  complication  and  over- 
detail,  without  reserve,  quiet  or  dignity.  Its  outward  forms  are  bor- 
rowed from  stone  construction,  its  bad  workmanship  is  daubed  over 
with  coats  of  paint;  wood,  in  its  natural  state  a  material  of  exquisite 
beauty,  is  tortured  and  hacked  into  grotesque  forms,  stained  with 
muddy  dyes  and  smeared  with  paint  and  varnish.  Windows  are 
filled  with  single  sheets  of  plate  glass  until  all  sense  of  protection  is 
gone.  Walls  are  covered  with  gaudy  paper  hangings,  and  then  loaded 
with  crowded  oictures.  Our  living  rooms  are  turned  into  junk  shops, 
while  the  house  itself  from  the  exterior  looks  like  nothing  ever  seen 
before  in  the  history  of  art. 
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Compare  any  typical  "parlor"  of  the  present  day  with  a  correspond- 
ing Japanese  room — that  in  the  "tea  house"  for  instance,  which  is 
simply  a  copy  and  for  which  the  architects  are  to  receive  neither 
praise  nor  condemnation.  The  posts  and  frames  are  of  cypress,  in- 
nocent of  stain  or  varnish,  and  with  a  surface  like  satin.  The  lattice 
of  the  shoji  is  white  pine,  the  coverings  rice  paper.  The  ceiling 
is  of  strips  of  cedar  filled  in  with  long  thin  boards  from  Japan  of  a 
marvelous  wood  with  dark  veins;  the  pierced  carvings  in  the  screen 
between  the  two  rooms  are  also  from  Japan,  and  are  of  cryptomeria 
wood.  In  the  chig-i-dana  apple,  cedar  and  cypress  are  used.  The  floor 
is  covered  with  straw  matting,  and  the  only  decoration  is  in  the  shape 
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of  a  kakemono,  a  bronze  jar,  two  pieces  of  cloissonne  and  a  bit  of  lac- 
quer. It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  quiet  and  deli- 
cate than  the  effect  of  this  room  either  in  winter  when  the  shoji  are 
drawn  and  it  is  full  of  a  soft,  diffused  lig~ht,  or  in  summer  when  they 
are  run  back  and  two  sides  are  open  to  the  fresh  air,  on  one  side  lying 
the  fantastic  little  garden,  on  the  other  the  distant  river  with  the 
meadows  beyond. 

That  this  form  of  construction  and  style  of  decoration  is  absolutely 
fitted  for  certain  of  our  purposes  is  evident.  Nothing  could  be  imag- 
ined that  would  adapt  itself  so  delicately  to  seaside  architecture,  and  in 
cost  quite  as  well  as  in  other  ways.  A  house  on  Japanese  lines  could  be 
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built  for  summer  use,  of  the  most  beautiful  woods,  and  adequately 
furnished  for  half  what  is  expended  now  for  a  Queen  Anne  or  Co- 
lonial horror  doomed  to  most  desirable  decay.  One  of  the  greatest 
surprises  in  connection  with  this  house  in  question,  was  its  cost.  It 
is  finished  in  the  most  beautiful  woods — cedar,  sycamore,  cypress, 
apple-tree,  white  mahogany,  curly  maple,  black  cypress,  birch,  as  well 
as  many  brought  from  Japan;  inside  it  is  one  piece  of  fine  cabinet- 
work from  top  to  bottom,  and  yet  it  cost  less  than  a  "Colonial"  house 
of  the  same  size  would  have  done. 

For  serious  purposes,  for  permanent  habitations  in  the  country  for 
instance,  the  style  would  hardly  be  admissible  in  its  entirety,  but  a 
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study  of  its  nature,  better  still,  an  attempt  to  work  in  it,  cannot  fail  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  some  of  our  modern  customs.  We  build  con- 
stantly in  wood,  but  we  show  no  appreciation  whatever  of  this  ma- 
terial ;  we  can't  let  it  alone,  but  are  impelled  to  try  to  make  it  look  like 
something  it  is  not,  by  the  use  of  paint,  stains  and  varnish.  The 
Japanese  understand  it  perfectly,  and  their  houses  are  marvels  of 
beauty,  just  because  they  make  of  each  post,  each  beam,  a  thing  to 
admire  by  reason  of  the  natural  beauty  of  its  grain,  color  and  texture. 
Here  in  America  we  have  a  great  variety  of  exceedingly  beautiful 
woods,  if  we  can  be  content  to  use  them  in  their  natural  state.  Ameri- 
can oak  is  not  a  fine  wood,  and  there  is  no  very  good  mahogany  in 
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the  market,  but  we  use  these  ad  nauseam,  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
white  pine,  sycamore,  gum  wood,  birch,  maple,  cedar,  Canadian  elm, 
and  above  all,  black  cypress,  are  incomparably  more  beautiful.  One 
of  the  ceilings  of  Mr.  Knapp's  house  was  of  cypress  and  white  ma- 
hogany, and  the  color  effect  was  singularly  beautiful.  The  hall  was 
finished  wholly  in  wide  plain  boards  of  black  cypress  wonderfully 
veined,  and  perfect  in  color — the  delight  of  all  the  Japanese,  who  de- 
clared it  equal  to  anything  their  own  country  could  offer. 

Another  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  windows  are  in  most  cases  to 
admit  light,  not  to  afford  a  view  of  what  is  without.  In  our  vainglori- 
ousness  over  plate  glass  we  fill  every  opening  with  it,  whether  there 
is  anything  to  be  seen  from  the  window  or  not.  The  Japanese  are 
wiser;  they  furnish  sliding  paper  screens  that  admit  the  softest,  most 
delicate  light  imaginable,  and  when  they  wish  toenjoythe  view  without, 
move  them  to  one  side.  Between  a  great  shapeless  window  filled  with 
a  sheet  of  glass,  and  then  half  hidden  by  voluminous  draperies,  and  a 
Japanese  window  shoji  with  its  delicate  network  of  dark  lines  against 
the  pearly  rice  paper,  there  is  just  the  difference  between  barbarism 
and  civilization. 

There  are  many  things  of  this  nature  that  one  may  learn  from  Japa- 
nese architecture,  but  if  nothing  was  acquired  but  a  sense  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  wood  and  the  beauty  of  fine  workmanship,  the  study  would  be 
worth  while. 

It  is  possible  to  write  of  this  experiment  now,  for  in  a  measure  it  is 
a  thing  of  the  past;  the  owner  has  found  it  impossible  to  live  in  the 
West  after  a  taste  of  Eastern  civilization,  and  is  now  a  citizen  of 
Tokyo.  The  house  is  dismantled  of  all  its  treasures,  the  rooms  are 
empty,  the  little  garden  is  running  wild,  and  the  bare  shell  alone  re- 
mains, a  forlorn  relic  of  a  delightful  attempt  to  graft  an  alien  civiliza- 
tion on  a  tree  grown  rank  with  too  vigorous  life,  and  already  showing 
signs  of  decay. 

£.  A.  C. 


GOOD  THINGS  IN  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE. 

BUILDINGS  designed  upon  the  old  lines  may  be  the  prettiest 
buildings,  but  they  are  not  the  most  important  to  us  when  we 
are  considering  the  matter  artistically.    Those  designs  which  are  the 
most  nearly  the  result  of  old  tradition  are    easier   to    keep    within 
bounds,  easier  to  invest  with  propriety,  easier  to  keep   within    the 
limits  of  good  taste ;  but  these  are  not  the  buildings  in  which  stu- 
dents should  take  the  most  interest.     If,  indeed,  any  artistic  traditions 
were  unbroken,  then  the  student  should  be  encouraged  to  follow  that 
and  should  refuse  to  listen  to  anyone  who  might  bid  him  study  other 
styles.    There  is  no  such  tradition  as  that.     Those  buildings  which 
are  the  most  nearly  the  result  of  unbroken  tradition  are  probably  the 
large  English  country  houses  which  still  arise  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  the  weekly  and  the  monthly  illustrated  journals  pub- 
lish, and  also  those  American  country  houses  designed  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, Mr.  Haight,  Messrs.  Peabody  and  Stearns  and  others,  and  in 
which  the  same  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  tradition  has  governed  the 
designer.     The  American    wood-sheathed    frame    house  is    another 
such  tradition ;  and  if  the  good  taste  and  refinement  which  marks 
much  recent  work  had  been  more  general  and  had  been  continued 
longer,  here  would  be  a  style  fit  to  rank  with  anything  which  was 
of  necessity  so  simple  and  domestic.    Let  it  be  admitted  once  for  all 
that  our  constant  demand  for  originality  has  something  unreason- 
able about  it.     Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  true  system  of  architec- 
tural design  is  not  to  ask  for  originality  but  to  build  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  one's  predecessors  and  let  originality  come  if  it  will. 
Let  it  come  if  it  will  in  spite  of  your  best  exertions  to  exclude  it! 
That  might  be  thought  the  wiser  maxim  for  the  architect  than  the 
contrary  one  which  would  bid  him  seek  originality  at  all  hazards. 
Again,  however,  this  is  not  the  course  likely  to  interest  the  student. 
There  are,  indeed,  three  excellent  reasons  why  he  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  work  as  builders  worked  when  tradition  was  strong  and 
unquestioned.    All  recognized  styles  are  more  or  less  discredited  by 
the  sad  misuse  which  they  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  our  own 
generation  and  the  preceding  one.    Many  modern  requirements  are 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  pursuit  of  design  according  to  the  old 
principles.     Many  modern  materials  and  methods  of  building,  im- 
portant and  not  to  be  disregarded,  compel  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  and  new  combinations.     These  are  the  three  reasons  which 
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are  going  to  compel  us  to  develop  one  or  more  new  styles  which 
may  or  may  not  be  valuable  as  matter  of  fine  art.  It  follows  that  in 
very  many  designs,  for  large  or  for  small  buildings,  for  city  or  for 
country,  for  residence  and  for  money-making,  to  be  built  at  high 
cost  or  for  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars — the  old  styles 
simply  do  not  apply  to  us*  and  we  are  compelled  to  disregard  them. 

We  cannot  build  in  the  Gothic  style  because  we  cannot  afford  to 
vault  our  buildings,  and  because  we  are  absolutely  without  any 
power  to  produce  Gothic  sculpture;  moreover,  a  Gothic  style,  in 
which  large  single-storied  buildings  something  like  churches 
should  not  be  the  prevailing  type,  w^ould  be  an  absurdity.  No  man 
can  conceive  of  a  Gothic  style  based  upon  many-storied  buildings 
divided  into  small  rooms.  No  form  of  strictly  classic  or  neo-classic 
style  is  of  any  use  to  us,  because,  as  the  orders  have  no  relation  to 
our  systems  of  building,  it  follows  that  no  architect  knows  how  to 
handle  those  orders.  No  one  now  holds  the  orders  plastic  in  his 
hands  as  the  builders  of  Roman  baths  and  Herculanean  villas  held 
them.  No  one  feels  free  to  deal  with  intercolumniations  and  with 
the  proportions  of  entablatures  to  columns  as  the  men  who  invented 
them  and  those  who  re-invented  them  felt  free  to  handle  those  de- 
tails. The  boldness  of  our  predecessors,  the  men  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  who  in  Germany  and  in  France,  tossed  the  orders  about 
and  refashioned  thertl  in  detail  and  in  composition — that  boldness 
is  held  up  to  our  students  as  altogether  heretical,  and  the  dash  and 
verve  of  the  Rococo,  men,  which  was,  indeed,  mingled  with  much 
bad  taste,  is  denounced  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  bad  taste.  Roman- 
esque architecture  has  been  tried  by  good  men,  by  patient  and 
thoughtful  men  with 'much  capacity  for  design,  but  it  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. The  Romanesque  style  seems  inseparable  from  its  primi- 
tive ponderosity.  Every  attempt  which  we  have  yet  seen  at  creat- 
ing a  lightened  and  less  massive  Romanesque — a  Romanesque  in 
which  skilful  building  should  render  unnecessary  the  monstrous 
thickness  of  the  old  walls  and  trie  resulting  deep  reveals  of  the  little 
windows,  has  ended  in  a  comparative  failure ;  and  a  curious  look  as 
if  the  building  were  a  pasteboard  model,  such  as  made  the  delight 
of  idle  people  a  century  ago,  pervades  all  these  structures. 

Things  might  be  better  if  architects  were  allowed  to  build  very 
plainly  for  awhile.  If  no  one  was  held  bound  and  committed  to  per- 
petuate the  usual  amount  of  architectural  detail  the  designer  might 
get  on  better  with  his  masses.  If  no  sculpture  were  asked  for,  some- 
thing like  dignity  and  a  true  severity  not  suggesting  raw  and  bare 
nudity  might  foe  obtained.  If  the  architects  were  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  their  building,  their  construction,  their  handling  of  mate 
rial  as  their  sole  source  of  architectural  effect,  a  new  and  valuable 
style  might  take  form,  unpleasing  as  some  of  its  earlier  examples 
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Fig.   1. 

ECOLE  DE  DROIT,   PARIS. 
(Detail  of  New  Building.) 

might  be.  Take  the  example  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Paris  Law 
School.  Fig.  i  is  an  interior  view  of  a  part  of  the  library  of  the 
Ecole  de  Droit.  Allowed  to  use  excellent  masonry,  not  stinted  as 
to  his  method  of  building  and  not  bullied  into  finishing  his  wall 
faces  with  plaster  on  iron  lath,  or  any  similar  patent  device,  the 
architect  has  treated  his  interior  in  a  dignified  and  massive  way,  and 
little  as  we  may  admire  the  lines  produced  by  the  setting  of  the  roof 
upon  the  walls,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  great 
things  in  the  future.  Note  the  use  of  the  two  niches  in  which,  by 
a  simple  device,  the  surface-staircases  are  put  well  out  of  the  way 
and  yet  remain  most  conveniently  located.  Fig.  2  is  the  exterior 
of  the  same  pavilion  used  as  a  reading-room.  As  in  the  interior,  a 
little  architectural  ornament  and  a  little  sculpture  has  been  applied 
to  features  which  seem  to  call  for  it,  especially;  so  in  the  exterior 
the  symbolical  shield  of  the  City  of  Paris  adorns  the  two  large  piers, 
and  the  student  approves  this,  only  wishing  that  they  were  nearer 
the  eye,  for  they  seem  to  be  delicately  sculptured.  The  slightly  or- 
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Fig.   2. 

ECOLE  DE  DROIT,   PARIS. 
(Detail  of  New  Building.) 


namented  band  which  passes  along  at  the  spring  of  the  arches  in 
the  interior  and  the  exterior  alike,  seems  to  tie  the  structure  together 
and  to  unite  the  stone  facing  of  the  inside,  and  that  of  the  outside, 
giving  a  harmony  which  our  buildings  with  their  plastered  interiors 
cannot  possess.  The  placing  of  the  triple  window  of  the  pavilion  in 
a  recess  between  piers  is  not  particularly  happy,  but  it  is  partly  ex- 
cused by  the  insertion  of  the  great  inscription  beneath  the  windows ; 
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a  look  being  given  to  it  as  if  the  inscription  were  the  main  thing  in 
this  pavilion  and  that  the  sheltering  of  this  panel  from  the  weather 
was  a  matter"  of  special  pains.  The  design  is  not  of  especial  charm ; 
it  has  no  peculiar  grace ;  the  resulting  lines  are  not  very  beau- 
tiful, but  clearly  there  are  possibilities  here  and  a  designer  of 


Basses  Alpes,  France. 


Fig.  3. 
CHURCH,  CASTELLANE. 


M.  Paul  Lorain,  Architect. 


great  ability  might  do  surprising  things  with  this  simple  pro- 
gramme. Note  that  the  ugly  cowl  which  seems  in  the  picture  to 
emerge  from  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  over  the  dormer  is  not  there  in 
reality,  but  rises  from  the  large  pavilion  beyond.  Note  also  that  the 
dormer  is  a  door  leading  out  upon  the  terrace  roof.  No  view  can 
be  got  by  means  of  photography  which  would  rightlv  explain  the 
general  masses  of  the  building;  but,  indeed,  it  is  with  detail  only 
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that  we  are  concerned  at  this  moment.  Many  similar  partial  views 
could  be  chosen  from  this  interesting  structure,  each  of  them  exem- 
plifying this  frank  acceptance  of  the  twofold  conditions  laid  down  by 
requirements  and  materials. 

The  above  cited  building  is  mainly  neo-classical  in  feeling,  as  if  its 
design  were  based  upon  a  century  or  two  of  academic  schooling,  but 
many  of  the  recent  French  structures  of  radical  and  rational  build  are 
mediaeval  in  general  character  and  that  from  obvious  reasons.  The 
system  of  corbelling  which  many  French  constructors  have  elab- 
orated, each  improving  upon  his  predecessor's  practices,  is  obviously 
more  or  less  mediaeval  in  its  origin,  nor  can  one  push  that  system  far 
without  imparting  a  still  greater  Middle  Age  look  to  his  work.  Thus, 
the  very  interesting  little  church  of  Castellane,  in  the  department  of 
the  Basses  Alpes  and  near  the  Italian  frontier,  is  not  only  construc- 
tional, it  is  also  almost  Provengale  Romanesque  or  Provengale 
Transition  in  its  design.  Fig.  3  is  copied  from  the  rough  drawing 
published  in  some  recent  periodical  whose  name  has  been  forgotten. 
The  southern  look  of  it  is  caused  partly  by  the  tunnel  vaults  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  vault  of  the  nave,  these  vaults  covering  a 
narrow  aisle  of  mere  communication — a  passage  aisle,  as  the 
English  builders  are  calling  it.  These  subsidiary  vaults 
spring  from  those  buttress-like  piers  which  take  up  the 
thrust  of  the  main  vault,  and  these  piers  are  given  a  ^jjj 

form  which  allows  their  material  to  be  used  in  the 
most  economical  way.     A  similar  piece  of  rational 
building  is  shown  in  the    design   by   a   well-known 
architect  of  the  church  at  Rambouillet  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  et  Oise.    Here  the  system  of  cor- 
belling used  to  counterpoise  the  thrust  of  the  main 
vault,  at  least  in  part,  is  carried  very  far,  and  the  ver- 
tical supports  are  furnished  by  the  slender  shafts 
of  cast-iron  occupying  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  floor  of  the  church  and  affording  a  sec- 
ondary passage  or  ambulatory  between 
the  main  piers  and  the  floor    of    the 
nave.    In  this  church  the  vault  is  of  a 
character  never  used    in    the    Middle 
Ages  or  in  antiquity,  a  vault  which  it  is 
easier   to    point    to  in  the  illustration, 
Fig.  4,  than  to  describe.     In  like  man- 
ner, Fig.  5  shows    how    Mr.    Baudot 
has  undertaken  to    carry    off   the 
rain  water  from  a  church  of   me- 
diaeval design  though  erected  at 
a  time  when  the  public  would  no 
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Fig.  4. 
CHURCH,   RAMBOUILLET. 
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Seine-et-Oise,  France. 


Fig.  4a. 
CHURCH,   RAMBOUILLET. 


A.  de  Baudot,  Architect. 


longer  endure  the  throwing  of  the  water  from  the  mouths  of 
gargoyles  directly  into  the  street.  Vertical  leaders  combine 
with  horizontal  gutters  cut  in  the  stone  cresting  of  the  but- 
tress to  carry  the  water  in  the  most  humble  and  domestic  manner 
to  a  sewer  beneath  the  street,  while  at  the  same  time  the  character  of 
the  buttress  may  be  thought  to  be  accentuated  by  the  utilitarian  de- 
vice. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  all  these  three  buildings  masonry  is  used 
with  a  freedom  which  we  'hardly  understand  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  is  in  itself  a  great  advantage  for  such  builders  as  are  not 
thought  extravagant  if  they  use  cut-stone,  rubble  and  bricks  and 
mortar  freely  where  the  unfortunate  builders  of  the  United  States, 
inheriting  carpenter  traditions,  now  translated  into  iron,  are  dis- 
guising their  real  means  of  support  and  resistance  by  simulacra  and 
s'hams.  Obviously  it  will  be  much  easier  to  push  a  system  of  design 
if  it  is  based  upon  solid  mason-work  than  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
boxing  with  slender  iron  uprights  and  ties,  metal  lath  and  coatings 
of  plaster  to  conceal  the  whole.  The  man  who  is  designing  in  a 
rational  way  in  masonry  has  rational  designing  in  masonry  to  follow, 
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Ardeche,   France. 


Fig.  5. 
CHURCH,  PRIVAS. 


A  de  Baudot,  Architect. 


in  principle  if  not  in  detail;  twenty  centuries  of  such  designing  and 
more  if  he  searches  the  past.  The  building  man  takes  to  it  intuitively, 
handles  it  aright  without  any  especial  training — no  engineering  science 
is  needed  for  sensible  and  beautiful  building  in  masonry.  The  metal 
building  which  the  American  has  committed  himself  to  has  no  such 
artistic  past  and  its  right  use  requires  a  scientific  teaching  which  tends 
to  destroy  his  native  sense  of  architectural  design. 

If  we  turn  to  instances  of  American  building  in  a  rational  way,  in 
the  way  suggested  by  the  material,  we  are  very  apt  to  'bring  up 
against  a  structure  of  wood  and  iron  covered  with  thin  metal.  Such 
are  the  bay-windows  and  loggie  which  project  from  many  of  our  new 
house  fronts.  Such  are  some  of  the  domes  and  lanterns  which  cap 
our  skyscrapers.  Such  is  the  recently  built  ferry  house  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  at  the  foot  of  West  24th 
street,  New  York  City.  There  the  whole  exterior  is  com- 
posed of  thin  copper,  which,  as  it  has  never  been  painted, 
has  already  taken  on  a  beautiful  tone,  passing  from  dull  green 
to  dull  red,  with  pleasant  modifications  of  both  colors.  The 
fact  that  the  exterior  is,  although  a  mere  metal  shell,  punched  and 
stamped  into  a  quasi  imitation  of  a  semi-classical  order  of  pilasters, 
only  shows  'how  little  way  we  have  gone  as  yet  in  our  use  of  these 
new  materials.  The  capabilities  of  the  method  used  in  this  building 
are  equally  evident.  The  interior  is  partly  sheathed  with  thin  metal, 
probably  patent  steel  panelling,  which  covers  the  ceilings  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  walls,  the  lower  part  being  either  sheathed  with 


Fig.  6. 

BAYARD  BUILDING. 
65  Bleecker  Street,  New  York. 

i£ndonIp.SlS1mI5i!'  (  Architects-  Geo-  S>  Hayes'  Consulting  Engineer.. 
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wood  or  opened  up  into  large  windows,  forming  glass  partitions  be- 
tween large  waiting-rooms.  Such  a  building  as  this,  if  carried  out 
in  fireproof  material,  the  metal  sheathing  fixed  to  metal  frame,  and 
even  the  flooring  incombustible,  would  be  an  extremely  interesting 
structure,  and  we  put  on  record  the  present  ferry  'house  merely  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  like  manner  the  new  Bayard  Build- 
ing, Fig.  6,  just  approaching  completion  on  the  north  side  of 
Bleecker  street,  opposite  Crosby  street,  exemplifies  the  growth  of 
modern  American  building  connected  with  the  steel  cage  construc- 
tion. Here  the  metal  construction  is  covered  and  completely  en- 
closed in  tile  and  'brick  and  the  whole  facade  consists  of  a  series  of 
slender  uprights  running  from  top  to  bottom  and  consisting  of  the 
actual  construction  piers  where  steel  columns  are  jacketed  by  baked 
clay  laid  in  mortar  and,  alternately,  slender  mullions  built  in  the 
same  way  but  without  constructional  value.  The  mention  of  this 
building,  the  design  of  Mr.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  with 
whom  is  associated  Mr. Lyndon  P.  Smith,  of  New  York,  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  implying  an  intention  here  to  criticize  it  fully.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's great  power  over  floral  and  foliated  design  must  receive  no- 
tice elsewhere.  We  are  using  the  building  now  merely  as  an  ex- 
ample of  rational  building  as  Americans  most  commonly  under- 
stand it.  There  is  here  no  pretense  that  the  building  is  a  massive 
structure  of  cut-stone/and  no  pretense  that  it  allows  of  treatment  in 
the  modern  classical  way  with  orders  and  with  classical  proportion. 
The  whole  front  is  a  careful  thinking-out  of  the  problem,  How  to 
base  a  design  upon  the  necessary  construction  in  slender  metal  up- 
rights and  ties.  Were  it  not  for  the  most  unfortunate  treatment  of 
each  great  opening  between  the  uprights  with  an  arch  and  a  seem- 
ing system  of  tracery  in  the  head,  this  front  might  be  pointed  to  as 
completely  realistic  in  design.  Even  as  it  is,  if  the  reader  will  elimi- 
nate by  a  mental  process  those  five  great  arches  with  their  subordinate 
arches  and  the  occuli  which  fill  their  heads,  he  will  have  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  the  future  metal  building  of  our  cities  in  the 
form  which  it  must  pass  through  if  it  is  to  reach  any  serious  archi- 
tectural success.  In  like  manner,  Fig.  7  gives  an  excellent  piece 
of  wooden  building,  a  dwelling  house  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Babb,  Cook  &  Willard.  There  is  here  no  pretense  at  con- 
struction anywhere  different  from  the  one  actually  existing.  The 
frame  is,  indeed,  concealed  by  a  sheathing  of  wood,  but  as  the  system 
of  building  by  means  of  corner  posts,  studding,  sills,  plates  and 
inter-ties  is  understood  by  every  American;  as  it  has  prevailed 
over  the  whole  continent  and  as,  moreover,  the  sheathing  outside 
with  wood  and  the  sheathing  inside  with  lath  and  plaster  are  essen- 
tial to  its  peculiar  characteristic  of  being  a  system  of  building  warm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  so  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  fault  to  be 
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Orange,  N.  J. 


Fig.   7. 
RESIDENCE.  Babb,  Cook  &  Willard,  Architects. 


criticized  that  this  concealment  of  the  actual  framework  should  be 
carried  out  in  the  familiar  way.  Buildings  much  larger  and  more  pre- 
tentious could  have  been  chosen,  in  which  the  sheathed  and  concealed 
frame  would  be  equally  the  central  idea.  The  present  sensible  hou.e 
is  chosen  because  the  photograph  shows  its  details  clearly,  and  be- 
cause the  little  building  is  most  beautiful  and  appropriate.  Let  no  one 
despise  the  American  way  of  building,  whether  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  as  the  country  carpenters  worked  it  out  two  centuries  ago,  or  in 
the  newer  system  which  the  engineers  have  adapted  from  what  the 
carpenters  had  given  them.  The  American  system  of  slender  uprights 
and  ties,  whether  of  wood  or  iron,  is  one  out  of  which  the  architects 
should  try  to  make  all  that  its  very  peculiar  character  allows. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  masonry  is  not  more 
familiar  to  us  in  America.  A  year  or  two  of  life  among  the  people 
of  southern  France  or  of  central  Italy  would  do  a  world  of  good  to 
an  architectural  student  in  this,  that  he  would  learn  there  how  much 
can  be  done  by  masonry  alone  without  the  intervention  of  wood  or 
metal.  If  you  are  resident  in  a  city  of  central  or  southern  France  at 
a  time  when  a  street  is  being  cut  through  the  ancient,  too  compact 
and  too  closely  crowded  masses  of  dwellings,  you  will  see,  where 
houses  are  being  cut  in  halves,  just  how  they  were  built  in  their  main 
masses  and  in  detail.  You  will  not  see  as  much  vaulting  as  in  Italy, 
probably  because  space  has  been  more  valuable  and  because  the 
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haunches  of  the  vault  which  encloses  a  room  and  the  walls  which 
carry  those  heavy  haunches  represent  more  space,  both  vertically 
and  'horizontally,  than  the  owner  could  afford  to  surrender.  You 
will,  however,  see  solid  masonry  walls,  and  floors  made  very  largely 
of  blocks  of  stone  laid  upon  wooden  floor  beams,  which  beams  are 
plainly  visible  from  below,  and  which  are  out  of  the  reach 
of  fire  from  the  very  absence  of  wood  to  communicate  fire  to 
them.  The  stairs  are  of  stone;  and  the  balustrading  of  iron  even  if 
the  handrail  itself  be  of  wood.  The  cellars  of  such  a  house  are,  of 
course,  vaulted.  The  floors  of  the  chambers  are  probably  of  plank 
laid  upon  wooden  beams,  but  these  floors  are  isolated ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  never  continuous  from  room  to  room,  but  are  separated  by 
the  very  massive  stone  and  mortar  walls  which  divMe  the  rooms. 
Moreover,  and  here  comes  in  the  essential  peculiarity  of  these 
houses,  there  is  no  wooden  door-trim,  window-trim,  or  wainscoting. 
The  doors  themselves,  the  mere  swinging  valves,  are  of  wood,  but 
the  iron  hinges  which  hold  them  are  built  into  the  solid  masonry  of 
the  door-jamb  and  not  the  slightest  pretense  of  a  wooden  door-frame 
appears,  except  as  an  upright  of  wood  is  provided  for  the  door  to 
strike  against.  In  some  elaborately  finished  houses  there  will  be 
on  one  side  only  of  the  twelve  inch  or  fourteen  inch  partition  of  solid 
masonry  a  light  wooden  casing  or  trim  upon  which  the  swinging 
door  is  fitted  in  slight  relief  on  its  hinge  side  and  on  the  side  where 
the  lock  is  and  also  at  the  head.  That  is  to  say,  the  edge  of  the  door 
is  rabbeted  and  projects  a  little  beyond  this  trim  and  the  trim  serves 
as  a  means  of  making  the  joints  more  tight  and  the  door-piece  less 
inconvenient  and  more  tasteful  in  appearance.  This  wooden  trim  is, 
however,  applied,  as  we  have  said,  on  one  side  only  of  the  wall  and 
the  jambs  are  not  covered  with  wood,  but  are  left  in  the  plaster-faced 
slope  or  splay  which  the  mason  has  given  them.  In  short,  the  wood 
which  enters  into  the  construction  of  one  of  these  houses  in  Avig- 
non, in  Nimes,  in  Montpellier,  and  even  in  Marseilles  would  make 
but  a  small  bonfire  even  if  it  were  all  brought  together.  It  is  our 
misfortune  as  Americans  that  when  we  seek  for  an  example  of  how 
the  older  societies  of  Europe,  the  more  traditional,  the  more  organ- 
ized peoples  of  Europe  build,  that  we  should  turn  first  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  in  the  British  Isles  building  has  never  been  as  thorough  and 
never  conceived  on  so  great  a  scale  as  on  the  continent.  Wood  has 
always  been  comparatively  abundant  in  England  and  building  has 
always  been  undertaken,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why,  with  less  abandon — 
with  less  disposition  to  build  massively  and  for  all  time.  At  the  same 
epoch,  the  parish  churches  of  France  were  being  vaulted  in  solid 
masonry  while  those  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  building  in 
London  were  covered  with  a  mere  simulacra  in  wood  and  plaster. 
Nor  is  this  an  unusual  device  resulting  in  consequence  of  the  need 
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of  rapid  and  inexpensive  rebuilding  after  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
English  monuments,  national  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  homes  of 
the  great  nobility  have  always  been  built  on  a  smaller  scale  and  in  a 
slighter  way  than  those  of  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  future  of  American  building  should  really  be  marked  off  into 
two  great  divisions.    There  should  be  the  buildings  of  solid  masonry 


Fig.  8. 
LIBRARY,  OLD  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

C.  C.  Haight,  Architect. 

with  wooden  roofs  where  it  is  not  possible  to  substitute  iron  con- 
struction, or  with  vaulted  roofs  beneath  the  outer  shell  of  wood  or  of 
iron,  and  secondly,  the  buildings  of  iron.  From  the  buildings  of 
either  class  wood  should  be  excluded  as  far  as  possible.  People 
must  learn  to  make  themselves  comfortable  on  floors  of  cement,  tile 
or  mosaic ;  and  they  will  not  find  this  as  difficult  as  they  suppose. 
People  must  learn  to  dispense  with  wooden  wainscoting  of  any  sort, 
whether  lining  a  whole  room  or  serving  as  ornamental  and  protect- 
ing dado ;  with  wood  used  anywhere  except  for  doors  and  the  mere 
sash  of  windows,  and  frequently  to  abstain  from  wood  altogether,  even 
in  such  familiar  and  such  minor  appliances  as  these.  Fig.  8  gives 
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the  exterior  of  the  very  beautiful  library  of  Columbia  College 
which  has  just  been  relinquished  by  the  college  for  its  new 
buildings,  but  which  still  stands  on  4Qth  street,  near  Mad- 
ison Avenue.  The  lower  stories  of  the  building  were  occupied  by  the 
Law  School,  but  the  whole  upper  part,  forming  one  large  room,  was 
the  main  hall  of  the  library.  Here,  of  course,  there  is  no  sham  con- 
struction at  all,  nor  any  concealing  of  the  construction.  Here  the 
stone  and  brick  wall  surface  without  and  the  brick  wall  surface 
within  are  merely  the  two  faces  of  the  massive  wall  in  which,  indeed, 
there  is  a  narrow  open  space  kept  for  dryness,  but  which  is  other- 
wise a  solid  piece  of  masonry.  Upon  this  the  roof  of  wood  and  iron 
rests  in  the  most  simple  and  obvious  way,  as  the  photograph  fully 
explains.  This  is  a  really  beautiful  design,  one  of  the  finest  things 
which  New  York  contains,  and  it  may  defy  criticism  as  to  the  mat- 
ter of  constructional  sincerity  and  of  rational  design.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  thought  more  difficult  to  carry  out  such  straightforward 
building  in  houses  of  many  stories,  and  used  for  business  and  for 
habitation.  It  may  be  more  difficult,  but  it  has  been  proved  feasible. 
The  other  buildings  of  Columbia  College,  such  as  Hamilton  Hall 
and  the  basement  and  ground  floor  of  the  Library  Building  itself 
are  instances  of  exactly  such  work  applied  to  low  stories  and  small 
rooms. 

Those  admirable  buildings  of  old  Columbia  College  were,  however, 
built  without  special  effort  to  avoid  the  use  of  wood.  They  would  be 
very  hard  to  burn ;  but  yet  there  are  wooden  floors  and  wooden  stairs 
in  them.  The  problem  which  Americans  should  set  themselves  is 
rather  to  eliminate  wood  as  much  as  possible.  Fig.  9  shows  one  of 
the  work-rooms  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  built  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  &  White.  The  whole  ceiling  of  this  room, 
or  more  correctly  the  whole  floor  of  the  story  above,  the  under  side  of 
which  forms  the  ceiling  of  this  room,  is  built  with  flat,  dome-shaped 
vaulting  resting  upon  arched  ribs  which  go  from  pillar  to  pillar.  The 
pillars  are  of  stone,  the  arches  are  of  brick  or  tile,  the  vaulting  is  of 
masonry,  and,  like  the  arches,  of  some  light  modern  variety  especially 
introduced  for  the  purpose.  The  upper  surface  of  this  floor  is 
smoothed  with  cement  masonry  and  the  flooring  of  tile,  mosaic  or  the 
liqe  is  laid  directly  upon  this.  There  can  be  no  better  floor  for  any 
purpose,  private  or  public,  when  the  supports  beneath  can  be  brought 
near  enough  together  to  allow  of  flat  segmental  arches  like  these  of 
reasonable  dimension.  Without  knowledge  of  the  exact  dimensions, 
and  speaking  from  memorv  only,  these  columns  may  be  said  to  oe 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  apart.  It  is  obvious  that  in  most  private 
houses  supports  could  be  obtained  as  near  together  as  this  by  the 
simple  device  of  springing  the  arch  from  wall  to  wall  across  any 
ordinary  room.  If  the  thrust  of  the  arch  is  to  be  feared,  that  is  10 
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Fig.  9. 
ROOM  IN  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

McKim,  Mead  &  White,  Architects. 

say  if  the  load  upon  the  wall  which  resists  the  thrust  of  the  arch  is  not 
sufficient  to  resist  that  thrust,  then  a  slight  pier  may  be  advanced  into 
the  room  or  a  corbelled  construction  may  be  built  inward  from  the 
wall  at  a  height  above  the  height  of  the  arch  sprung  from  this.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  in  detail  the  constructional  device  here  hinted 
at.  The  suggestion  is  merely  that  almost  any  building,  public  or 
private,  may  have  large  parts  of  its  floors  built  in  this  way,  and  that 
only  great  halls  for  the  gathering  of  numbers  of  people  would  require 
a  totally  different  treatment  of  their  roofs. 

The  building  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  Bank,  in  Albany, 
erected  in  1873,  has  a  banking-room  twenty-five  feet  high,  into 
which  opens  a  cashier's  room  twelve  feet  high  and  a  lobby  of  en- 
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trance  of  the  same  height ;  and  above  these  small  divisions  is  the 
directors'  room,  also  twelve  feet  high,  occupying  all  the  horizontal 
space  of  the  cashier's  room  and  the  lobby  together.  Above  this  are 
rooms  for  storage,  for  the  preservation  of  the  books  of  the  bank  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  might  be  suggested  thereafter,  and  the 
cellar  contains  toilet-rooms  and  compartments  for  fuel.  The  bank 
vault  built  up  from  the  cellar  floor  as  a  pier  of  solid  granite  stands 
in  the  bank  as  a  mere  burglar  proof  iron  box  open  on  all  four  sides, 
with  passages  in  constant  use  separating  it  everywhere  from  the 
walls  of  the  building.  In  this  building  there  is  no  wood  used  what- 
ever. Not  one  piece  of  wood  as  large  as  the  lead  pencil  which  you 
hold  in  your  hand,  enters  into  the  whole  fabric  in  any  form  more 
permanent  than  the  movable  tables  and  desks  in  the  cashier's  and 
directors'"  rooms,  and  the  sloping  and  also  movable  desk  tops  used 
by  some  of  the  clerks  behind  the  bank  counter.  The  counter  itself 
is  of  stone,  marble,  bronze  and  glass.  The  outer  walls  are  composed 
of  a  twenty-inch  wall  of  solid  brick,  faced  within  with  ornamental 
brickwork  and  a  little  cut-stone,  which  wall  carries  the  floor  beams ; 
while  an  air-space  separates  this  from  the  outer  face-wall,  eight 
inches  or  one  brick  in  thickness,  the  cut-stone  which  is  abundant  in 
this  eight-inch  wall,  being  backed  off  to  exactly  the  same  thickness 
as  the  brickwork,  so  as  not  to  encroach  upon  the  air-space.  The 
roof  is  a  steep  gable-roof,  and  is  composed  of  iron  beams  which  run 
horizontally  from  gable  wall  to  gable  wall  and  upon  which  iron 
beams  brick  arches  rest,  as  in  the  floor,  while  the  whole  is  cemented 
on  top  and  the  cement  covered  with  sheets  of  copper  left  free  to 
swell  and  shrink.  The  heavier  partitions  are  of  brick,  faced  with 
marble,  where  a  dado  was  required ;  the  lighter  partitions,  such  as 
those  which  enclose  the  private  rooms  for  depositors  and  for  those 
who  use  the  Safe  Deposit  Company,  are  made  of  iron  grillage  rilled 
in  with  obscured  glass.  The  windows  have  hollow  iron  frames  and 
the  sash  are  also  of  iron,  the  ornamental  glass  being  set  in  copper 
bars.  The  doors  throughout  are  made  of  light  iron  frames  upon 
which  leather  is  stretched.  The  building  being  thus  free  from  com- 
bustible material  is  thought  not  to  require  fireproof  jacketing  for 
the  iron  beams  of  its  floors  which  are  the  only  large  and  construc- 
tional pieces  of  iron  visible.  It  is  not  thought  that  heat  from  outside 
alone  could  injure  these  beams  to  the  extent  of  bringing  down  the 
floors,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  nothing  within  the  building  to 
make  a  fire,  even  as  hot  as  that  which  one  makes  in  a  grate  on  an 
autumn  day.  Under  these  conditions  an  elaborate  decorative  treat- 
ment has  been  given  to  the  building  within  and  without.  There  is 
no  plaster  introduced  into  the  building  except  where  the  arches  of 
the  ceiling  are  smoothed  with  a  thin  coat  of  plaster  to  receive  paint- 
ing. It  is  not,  however,  implied  that  any  objection  exists  to  plas- 
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tering  which  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  respectable  building  mate- 
rial, and  which  in  some  of  its  modern  forms  is  admirably  durable  and 
capable  of  excellent  decorative  treatment.  With  the  appliances  in- 
troduced during  the  last  twenty-five  years  such  a  building  could  now 
be  built  somewhat  more  cheaply  and  it  would  be  quite  fitting,  quite 
proper,  quite  realistic  to  treat  with  Keene's  cement  or  other  hard  and 
solid  plaster  work  such  parts  of  the  interior  as  might  be  thought  too 
retired  and  domestic  in  their  character  to  allow  of  rough  brickwork, 
or  of  such  staterooms  as  seem  to  demand  high  polish  and  delicate 
finish.  The  materials  and  aspect  of  this  interior,  and  of  the  recitation 
rooms,  halls  and  passages  of  old  Columbia  College  might  certainly 
be  used,  unchanged,  in  the  twenty  stories  of  a  business  building ;  nor 
need  the  requirements  of  an  elegant  dwelling  house  be  essentially 
different. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  safety  against  fire  is  not  the  principal  nor 
the  primary  good  to  be  sought  in  masonry  building  with  iron  used 
where  masonry  is  inapplicable.  All  that  is  good  in  solidity  is  to  be 
had  in  such  building  as  that ;  the  unyielding,  non-shrinking  floor 
which  allows  of  the  solid  and  well-jointed  pavement  and  upon  which 
the  workmen  in  marble  tiling  will  gladly  lay  their  best  and  most 
closely-jointed  floor,  the  partitions  without  hollow  flues  to  carry 
smells  and  gases  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  house ;  the  compact  struc- 
ture without  inaccessible  chambers  where  mice  and  rats  can  expa- 
tiate and  in  which  corruption  and  disease  may  linger,  a  system  of 
building  Which  is  closely  allied  to  all  the  great  building  of  the  past 
and  which  allows  of  immediate  application,  both  indoors  and  out,  of 
whatever  system  of  design,  of  whatever  details,  or  appendages  the 
past  has  given  us  and  which  we  now  desire  to  use  again  in  altered 
forms.  Moreover,  the  custom  of  building  in  solid  masonry  allows 
of  liberties  to  be  taken  with  the  decoration  without  hindrance ;  with- 
out question ;  it  allows  of  wood-work  when  wood-work  is  needed  for 
the  ornamental  design,  nor  will  any  strictness  of  building  laws  or  re- 
quirements of  municipal  departments  be  likely  to  forbid  such  decora- 
tion when  all  around  is  permanent  and  proof  against  the  evils  which 
lie  in  wait  for  such  houses  as  are  common  with  us.  The  writer 
knows  a  great  Paris  house,  a  loyer,  in  which  the  two  state  parlors 
of  the  chief  apartment  were  lined  with  that  elaborate  panelling  in 
white  and  gilded  wood  which  has  been  fashionable  in  Paris  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  pri- 
vate corridor.  This  was  done  by  the  simple  process  of  taking  up  one 
whole  wall  of  the  wainscoting  and  pushing  it  four  feet  outward  from 
the  masonry  be'hind  it,  diminishing  the  salon  by  that  much  and  leav- 
ing a  passage  nearly  four  feet  wide.  With  such  houses  as  we  build 
in  New  York,  the  Department  of  Building  ought  to  find  a  rule  for- 
bidding any  such  alteration  of  the  interior  as  that  would  be,  but  in 
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Paris  where  buildings  are  not  built  of  quite  such  combustible  stuff 
and  where  fires  are  very  rare,  objection  could  hardly  'be  made.  The 
wooden  lining  of  these  two  large  drawing-rooms  is  in  itself  as  com- 
bustible as  material  can  be,  and  is  also,  in  itself,  open  to  objections 
as  to  insects  in  the  joints  of  the  wood-work,  "dry  rot"  in  the  wood 
itself  and  the  disagreeables  of  a  small  and  inaccessible  space  between 
the  woodwork  and  the'  brick.  So  far  as  that  goes  the  wood  lining 
is,  indeed,  inferior  to  a  lining  of  tile  or  plaster  applied  directly  to 
the  face  of  the  brick ;  and  greatly  inferior  to  an  exposed  and  decora- 
tive facing  of  the  wall  itself.  The  point  of  the  argument  is  that 


Fig.  10. 
DWELLING  HOUSE— VESTIBULE  AND  STAIRWAY. 

Paris,  France. 


where  the  building  is,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  solid  and  per- 
manent, such  liberties  as  these  may  be  taken  with  interior  design 
and  little  harm  ensue. 

Still,  however,  that  design  which  i§  independent  of  the  necessity 
of  such  sheathing  and  facing  and  lining  and  disguising  is  superior 
and  in  every  way  to  be  preferred.  Fig.  10  shows  a  modern  vestibule 
and  staircase  hall  in  Paris,  one  of  no  very  great  pretensions.  To 
build  such  a  vestibule  and  staircase  of  Caen-stone  is  immeasurably 
cheaper  in  Paris  than  it  is  here.  High  prices  are  the  result  of  our 
American  system ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that  in  the  minds  of 
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the  most  ardent  patriots.  The  possibility,  however,  of  such  a  struc- 
ture as  this,  the  staircase  built  and  the  walls  faced  with  soft  cream- 
colored  stone  of  the  Paris  basin  while  the  wall  itself  is,  according  to 
all  Parisian  custom,  a  fairly  well  laid  solid  structure  of  brick,  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  of  stone  throughout,  as  is  very  often  the  case ;  such  a 
possibility  as  that  we  have  now  to  insist  upon.  It  will  be  the  subject 
of  future  articles  to  consider  how  nearly  some  pieces  of  American 
and  foreign  building  of  the  past  few  years  may  be  found  to  approx- 
imate to  such  a  standard  as  we  are  trying  to  set  up. 

Russell  Sturgis. 


TECHNICAL   DEPARTMENT. 


BURNT  CLAY  FIREPROOFING  AND  ITS  SUBSTITUTES. 

WITHIN  the  last  seventeen  years  forty-four  tall  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  the  eleven  blocks  bounded  by  Beaver  street, 
Battery  place,  Trinity  place,  Pine  and  William  streets — the  district 
which  houses  the  bulk  of  the  city's  financial  business.  The  average 
number  of  stories  in  the  old  buildings  that  were  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  improvements  was  43-11.  The  average  number  of  stories 
in  the  new  buildings  is  n.  The  average  in  the  buildings  erected 
since  the  introduction  of  skeleton  construction,  say  since  1890,  is 
very  much  higher,  inasmuch  as  twenty-story  structures  are,  at  the 
present  day,  not  uncommon.  During  business  hours  each  of  these 
mammoth  steel  cages  contains  a  population  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  a  sizable  village.  In  case  of  fire,  if  a  panic,  due  to  real  or  fancied 
danger,  were  to  seize  simultaneously  upon  the  inhabitants  of  several 
contiguous  modern  buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  financial  district, 
the  street  would  not  afford  standing  room  for  the  crowds  struggling 
for  egress.  In  a  community  where  such  overcrowding  is  established, 
and  where  each  successive  new  building  intensifies  the  existing  con- 
gestion, the  imperativeness  of  the  duty  of  excluding  all  but  the  most 
approved  fireproof  construction  known  to  science,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  both  the  danger  of  fatality  from  fire  and  the 
danger  of  fatality  from  panic,  is  self-evident. 

The  forty-four  tall  buildings  in  question  have  added  fifty  per  cent, 
to  the  rentable  office  space  comprised  in  the  financial  district  delim- 
ited. In  other  words,  the  district  contains  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  rent- 
able office  space  than  it  did  in  1880,  and  the  percentage  increases 
with  every  sky-scraper  that  goes  up.  During  the  past  seventeen 
years,  on  the  other  hand,  the  city's  commerce  has  increased  less 
than  thirty-two  per  cent.  As  a  consequence,  according  to  the  best 
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information  obtainable,  rentals  have  decreased  fully  one-half.  At 
the  same  time  land  has  risen  in  value  until  it  has  brought  as  much 
as  $33070  per  square  foot.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  elevator  and  skeleton  construction,  the  demand 
for  mercantile  housing  on  Manhattan  island  will  ever  again  exceed 
the  supply.  Real  estate  is  bringing  a  fair  return  on  capital  invested, 
but  the  landlord  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  exact  monopoly  rents. 
The  decline  in  the  net  income  producing  power  of  real  estate  neces- 
sitates the  keenest  economy  in  running  expenses,  precisely  as  in  any 
other  competitive  business.  The  chief  item  of  possible  saving  is  in 
the  matter  of  insurance.  The  better  the  fireproofing,  the  lower  the 
insurance.  When  the  Siegel-Gooper  Building  was  erected,  terra 
cotta  arches  were  used  in  the  floor  construction,  but,  to  save  space, 
the  columns  were  covered  with  wire  lathing  and  plaster.  The  effect 
on  the  insurance  is  explained  in  the  following  letter  from  the  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Tariff  Association  to  the  secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Fireproofing  Co.:  "Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  7th  inst. 
(Nov.,  1896,)  as  to  the  effect  of  inferior  column  protection  upon  the 
rates  of  the  Siegel-Cooper  Co. ;  if  the  column  protection  had  been 
made  satisfactory  to  us,  the  rates  on  building  and  contents  would 
have  been  about  fifteen  per  cent,  lower,  which  would  probably  have 
saved  them  over  $3,000  per  year  on  their  insurance." 

The  tendency  of  the  elevator  and  steel  construction  to  congest 
population  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  reduce  the  net  income  produc- 
ing power  of  real  estate  on  the  other,  is  especially  striking  in  the  dis- 
trict we  have  been  considering.  But,  in  varying  degree,  it  is  notice- 
able elsewhere  throughout  the  city — in  the  residential  as  well  as 
mercantile  sections.  Self-interest  and  regard  for  human  life,  there- 
fore, combine  to  make  it  desirable  for  the  real  estate  owner,  in  im- 
proving his  property,  to  employ  the  most  approved  constructural 
material  for  resisting  fire  which  the  market  affords.  There  are  prac- 
tically only  three  fireproof  materials:  burnt  clay,  cement  and  plaster. 
Each  of  these  has  been  in  use  for  an  indefinite  period,  and,  as  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  experience,  the  weight  of  expert  opinion,  both  here 
and  abroad,  has  long  since  pronounced  in  favor  of  burnt  clay. 

The  leading  plaster  product  is  a  compound  of  plaster  of  Paris,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  cinders  or  wood  chips.  The  fatal  defect  of  this 
compound  is  that  it  absorbs  and  retains  moisture,  qualities  which 
prevent  wall  decoration,  afford  a  lodgment  for  disease  germs,  and 
cause  wood  to  rot  and  steel  to  rust.  The  unfitness  of  this  compound 
for  constructural  use  has  recently  been  demonstrated  in  two  con- 
spicuous instances,  namely,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  at  Washing- 
tori,  and  the  Elliott  F.  Shepard  residence,  at  Scarboro,  on  the 
Hudson. 

Cement,  whether  plain  or  mixed  with  some  foreign  substance,  as 
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cinders,  is  open  to  the  supreme  objection  that,  when  subjected  to  a 
thorough  fire-test,  it  loses  its  cohesive  properties,  both  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  its  water  hydration  and  the  internal  strains  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  one  side  under  heat.  A  thoroughly  tested  cement  arch 
is  found  to  have  lost  its  load  sustaining  power,  and  after  a  period  of 
progressive  disintegration  falls  to  the  ground  of  its  own  weight.  Ex- 
haustive tests  have  shown  that  a  fire  of  ordinary  intensity  is  sufficient 
to  completely  ruin  a  very  large  covering  of  concrete.  The  risk  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  such  material  is  apparent  when  it  is  known  that 
the  claim  is  made  for  cement  floor  arches  that  they  give  additional 
strength  to  the  floor  beams. 

Mr.  Francis  C.  Moore,  president  of  the  Continental  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.,  in  a  publication  entitled  "How  to  Build  Fireproof  and 
Slow  Burning,"  quotes  with  approval  the  following  passage  from  a 
recent  writer:  "The  question  of  fireproof  material  is  really  a  very 
simple  one,  and  anyone  who  is  so  disposed  can  make  the  most  con- 
vincing sort  of  test  by  taking  a  small  fragment  of  ordinary  porous 
terra  cotta  and  a  small  fragment  of  the  cinder  concrete,  which  is  us- 
ually employed  for  concrete  construction,  and  holding  a  piece  of  each 
in  his  hands,  expose  the  other  end  to  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe.  He 
will  drop  the  piece  of  concrete  first.  Some  time  afterwards  he  will 
have  to  drop  the  terra  cotta.  If,  while  hot,  they  are  dropped  directly 
into  a  bucket  of  water,  the  most  casual  inspection  will  satisfy  anyone 
that  what  is  left  of  the  concrete  is  hardly  the  material  that  is  most 
desired  for  the  protection  of  a  building.  Concrete  is  cheap,  terra 
cotta  is  not ;  therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  the 
former  material." 

Some  twenty-five  years  ago  hollow  concrete  blocks  were  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  United  States  as  a  fireproof  material.  Since  the  in- 
vention of  the  hollow  tile,  shortly  after  the  Chicago  fire,  concrete 
blocks  have  been  completely  driven  from  the  mprket.  The  Chicago 
fire  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  the  inefficiency  of  concrete 
as  fireproofing  and  established  the  superiority  of  burnt  clay  to  all 
other  known  constructural  materials.  Burnt  clay  in  the  form  of  hol- 
low tile  precisely  answered  the  requirements  of  fireproofing  as  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  the  Chicago  fire,  and  has  been  employed  in 
perhaps  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  notable  buildings  erected 
since  the  introduction  of  the  elevator  and  skeleton  construction. 
Much  money  and  ingenuity  were  expended  in  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
cement — to  correct  its  vital  defects  by  the  admixture  of  some  foreign 
substance.  The  most  thorough  and  scientific  experiments,  covering 
a  period  of  many  years,  were,  for  example,  conducted  by  the  Dalton 
Chemical  Co.,  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  in  1890,  for 
the  purpose  of  inventing  and  marketing  some  efficient  fireproof  sub- 
stitute for  terra  cotta.  But  these  experiments  merely  served  to  rein- 
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force  the  lesson  of  the  Chicago  fire.  This  lesson,  it  was  thought,  had 
been  thoroughly  learned.  But  of  late  years,  manufacturers  of  ex- 
panded metal  and  wire  lath  have  sought  to  find  an  increased  sale  for 
their  product  by  combining  the  same  with  cinder  concrete  and 
other  compounds  in  floor  arch  construction.  In  every  thorough  test 
of  such  arches  the  component  metal  has  been  found  to  have  been  so 
far  burned  away  as  to  destroy  its  effectiveness  as  a  support  to  tlu 
arch.  In  fact,  the  use  of  metal  in  combination  with  concrete  merely 
emphasizes  the  danger  from  the  defects  inherent  in  the  concrete. 

Invariably,  in  all  the  tests  that  have  been  made  in  this  country, 
either  by  Building  Departments  or  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
various  concrete  systems,  the  suspended  ceilings  of  wire,  lath 
and  plaster,  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  flat  ceiling  con- 
struction, have  disintegrated,  and  have  fallen  by  the  action  of  the 
fire,  or  the  water  used  in  extinguishing  the  fire.  Where  the  tests 
have  been  at  all  severe,  incrustations  have  been  found,  demonstrating 
that  the  iion  beams  had  been  heated  to  a  red  or  white  heat. 

It  would  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  consider  seriously  the  claim 
of  the  cinder  concrete  arch  to  equal  the  hollow  tile  arch  for  fire- 
proofing,  were  it  not  for  the  aggressive  advertising  campaign  in 
favor  of  the  former  which  has  been  inaugurated  on  the  strength  of 
a  specious  fire-test  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Building  Department,  November  19,  1897.  At  this  test  a  floor  arch 
consisting  of  tiles  of  an  antiquated  pattern  and  not  all  of  the  same 
make  was  constructed  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  concrete  arch, 
whether  accidentally  or  purposely,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
arch  was  not  properly  keyed.  The  result  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  terra  cotta  arch  collapsed  after  less  than  three 
hours'  firing  under  a  load  of  150  pounds  per  square  foot,  whereas 
in  a  previous  test,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Building  De- 
partment, an  arch  of  similar  pattern  sustained  six  hours'  firing  under 
a  load  of  150  pounds  per  square  foot,  and,  after  being  quenched  with 
a  regulation  fire-hose,  showed  a  maximum  deflection  of  only  2-16 
inches.  This  test  occurred  on  September  29,  1896,  the  arch  being 
composed  of  end-construction,  hollow  tiles.  This  identical  arch,  far 
from  falling  in,  was  loaded  on  September  30  with  a  load  of  600 
pounds  per  square  foot ;  October  20,  the  load  was  increased  to  61 1 
pounds  per  square  foot;  and  on  October  21,  to  1,175  pounds  per 
square  foot.  Cn  the  22d  of  October,  at  2.30  p.  m.,  the  load  was 
shifted  to  cover  an  area  of  only  9x4  feet,  which  made  an  approximate 
load  of  1,960  pounds  per  square  foot.  The  deflection  was  then  ob- 
served to  be  3.41  inches.  As  the  arch  was  still  intact  the  test  was  dis- 
continued. The  advertisements  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  concrete 
arch  state  how  their  arch  acted  under  the  fire  and  water  test  of  No- 
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vember  19,  1897,  but  volunteer  no  information  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  arch,  say  six  months  after  the  test. 

Long  observation  of  the  conduct  of  porous  terra  cotta  arches  in 
artificial  and  natural  fire-tests  has  established  the  fact  that  this  arch 
gives  a  more  thorough  protection  to  the  steel  framing  in  a  building 
than  any  arch  composed  of  one  or  other  of  the  several  substitutes  for 
burnt  clay  fireproofing.  The  numerous  small  air  spaces  in  the  terra 
cotta  arch  between  the  steel  floor  beams,  in  conjunction  with  the 
highly  non-conductive  character  of  the  terra  cotta  itself,  tend  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  heat  in  a  fire  more  completely  than  any  com- 
peting floor  arch,  no  matter  what  the  non-conducting  virtue  of  its 
material,  as  in  all  other  arches  the  entire  space  between  the  beams, 
the  floor,  and  the  ceiling,  is  given  to  one  large  opening.  The  skew- 
backs  of  the  tile  further  protect  the  soffits  of  the  beam — the  most 
vulnerable  point  in  a  fire — both  by  a  thickness  of  terra  cotta  and  an 
air  space  in  the  tile  itself.  In  the  concrete  arch,  if  any  protection  at 
all  to  the  soffit  is  attempted,  the  concrete  is  made  to  adhere  directly 
to  the  metal  in  a  solid  mass.  That  there  is  something  in  the  character 
of  the  porous  terra  cotta  arch,  other  than  the  mere  non-conducting 
qualities  of  the  material  itself,  to  stay  the  progress  of  heat,  is  recog- 
nized by  the  makers  of  rival  fireproofing,  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this 
reason  that  they  refuse  to  submit  to  a  comparative  test  of  more  than 
a  few  hours'  duration. 

The  terra  cotta  arch  possesses  a  decided  constructural  advantage 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  of  greater  thickness  than  the  arches  of 
cement  or  plaster.  The  floor  system  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  transmission  of  wind  pressure  and  in  the  matter  of  lateral  stiff- 
ness of  narrow,  high  buildings.  "It  acts  as  a  horizontal  truss,  and 
should  be  considered  as  a  horizontal  plate  girder,  which,  if  too  thin 
and  flexible  (liable  to  spring  or  buckle),  fails  in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
most  important  function." 

In  constructive  work  with  a  simple  material,  like  terra  cotta,  fraud 
is  impossible,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  cement  and  plas- 
ter compounds.  In  compounds,  implicit  trust  must  be  placed  in  the 
contractor,  and  he,  in  turn,  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  men.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  a  laborer,  for  example,  to  slight  his  work  through  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  process  of  putting  a 
cement  arch  in  place.  The  cement  which  the  contractor  uses  may 
be  unreliable,  not  necessarily  because  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  unskilful  manipulation  on  the  part  of  workmen,  but 
because  of  injury  from  exposure  in  transportation  or  storage  about 
the  building.  A  properly  set  terra  cotta  arch,  to  keep  in  place,  does 
not  depend  entirely  on  the  mortar  used,  while  a  concrete  arch  is 
necessarily  altogether  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the  cement.  A 
defective  hollow  terra  cotta  block  is  readily  detected.  In  construe- 
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tion  work  of  such  importance  as  a  concrete  floor  arch,  to  secure  re- 
liable results,  it  is  necessary  to  test  every  barrel  of  cement.  Con- 
crete that  has  lost  its  tensile  strength  in  part,  can,  of  course,  be  used 
at  times  as  a  mortar,  or  in  other  ways  in  a  building,  without  serious 
danger,  but  in  the  construction  of  an  arch,  defective  cement  can 
never  be  used  without  the  risk  of  serious  consequences.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  use  of  cement  in  plastic  or  monolithic  work  an 
aware  that  occasionally  mixtures  which  at  the  time  the  work  is  in 
progress  seem  likely  to  prove  good  will,  later  on,  go  to  pieces  unex- 
pectedly; frequently  after  several  months  have  elapsed.  Knowing 
the  uncertainty  of  cement,  the  makers  of  terra  cotta  arches  exercise 
unusual  care  in  lowering  the  centering  of  an  arch,  for  fear  that, 
should  the  arch  chance  to  depend  on  the  cement  to  any  great  extent, 
it  might  give  way. 

But  the  great  source  of  danger  in  cement  arches  arises  from  the  ten- 
dency to  use  too  little  cement  in  the  concrete  mixture,  because  of  the 
cost  of  the  cement ;  keen  competition  among  the  concrete  fireproof  ers 
forcing  contractors  constantly  to  do  cheaper  work.  Cement  side- 
walks, when  first  introduced,  served  their  purpose  so  well  that  they 
soon  came  into  extensive  use,  but  now,  in  the  days  of  keener  com- 
petition, it  is  rare  to  find  a  good  piece  of  cement  work  in  a  sidewalk, 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  same  results  will  follow  in 
the  case  of  the  cement  arch.  An  expert  interested  in  hollow  tile  con- 
struction states  that  frequently,  when  looking  at  cement  work  in 
progress  at  a  building,  where  he  knew,  from  the  price  at  which  the 
work  had  been  taken,  that  it  could  not  be  done  in  accordance  with 
the  architect's  specifications,  he  has  seen  barrel  after  barrel  of  cinders 
or  sand  surreptitiously  turned  over  into  a  mixture  of  concrete  just 
passed  by  the  architect's  representative  as  right.  This  was  done  as 
soon  as  the  inspector's  back  was  turned,  or  after  he  had  left  the  build- 
ing. Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  bribery  is  frequently  resorted  to 
in  like  cases  to  secure  the  contractor  against  loss. 

There  is  no  better  known  fire  fighter  than  Chief  Charles  W.  Kru- 
ger,  of  First  Battalion  Fire  Department,  New  York,  who  has  just 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  in  the  service,  and  his  recent  expe- 
rience in  the  large  fire  that  swept  clean  the  west  wing  of  the  sixth 
fioor  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Building,  is  a  case  in  point  which  illus- 
trates the  futility  of  using  plaster  or  concrete  in  fireproof  construc- 
tion. The  columns  were  covered  (as  in  the  Siegel-Cooper  Building) 
with  wire  lath  and  plaster  in  order  to  economize  room  and  save  ex- 
pense. The  wooden  studding,  placed  for  its  support  back  of  the  wire 
lath,  was  found  to  be  in  flames,  and  instead  of  acting  as  a  protection 
simply  added  to  the  difficulties  of  extinguishing  the  fire. 
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NOTABLE  BUILDINGS.— No.  I.  THE  VILLA   LANTF, 

THE  few  miles  intervening  between  Viterbo,  that  venerable  town 
of  many  fountains,  and  the  village  of  Bagnaia,  with  its  me- 
diaeval squares  and  its  one  main  street,  is  rarely  traversed  for 
the  sake  of  the  little  town  itself,  although  it  is  attractive  as  all  Italian 
hill  towns  must  be.  At  the  end  of  the  village  lies  the  old  estate  of 
the  Bishops  of  Viterbo,  now  the  home  of  the  Duca  di  Lante,  usu- 
ally attracting  students  of  art  and  architecture  from  the  main  route, 
but  seldom  the  more  general  traveller,  who,  on  visiting  Viterbo,  has 
Rome  or  Florence  as  an  immediate  destination. 

Yet  they  who  visit  the  Villa  Lante  find  something  unknown  at 
Florence,  and  unequalled  in  Rome.  Around  the  latter  city,  on  the 
hills  by  rushing  torrents  or  on  the  border  of  mountain  lakes,  are 
towns  rilled  with  the  old  houses  of  Popes  and  Cardinals  and  Princes, 
some  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  own  groves  and  vineyards, 
many  with  their  backs 'to  the  Alban  hills,  face  Rome  with  that  view 
over  the  vast  blue  campagna ;  all  are  set  in  a  grand,  natural  position, 
and  none  in  a  spot  where  man  has  had  to  form  the  great  character- 
istics as  at  the  Villa  Lante. 

It  is  not  alone  a  perfection  of  natural  site  or  conventional  works 
that  render  an  Italian  villa  of  this  type  successful,  rior  even  the  ad- 
mixture of  both,  unless  the  unison  be  so  deftly  accomplished  as  to 
leave  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  no  idea  of  imperfect  unity. 

A  mediaeval  castle,  with  its  far-reaching  view  for  friends  or  foes, 
was  perfectly  situated  on  its  rugged  height,  springing  from  the 
midst  of  the  wildest  forest;  and  a  Roman  villa  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond centuries  was  wide  set  in  its  small  garden,  devoid  of  all  natural 
beauty,  where  all  foliage  was  forced  into  forms  never  prescribed  by 
nature.  But  the  architects  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
villas  had  neither  the  problem  of  the  former  or  the  latter,  but  were 
forced  by  the  very  nature  of  these  summer  homes  and  the  times 
into  a  modification  of  both. 
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The  architecture  of  this  period  exhibits  buildings  of  various 
forms,  but  the  great  ones  always  indicate  their  purpose  and  that 
they  were  considered  as  units,  not  as  a  collection  of  separate  parts. 
As  a  composition  such  was  the  result  attained  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Lante.  And  it  is  far  more  evident  here  than  in  other  Italian  villas 
that  this  was  the  result  sought,  and  that  it  was  never  for  a  moment 
forgotten  or  undervalued.  In  ornamental  gardens,  as  in  buildings, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  composition  is  good  the  result  is  a  produc- 
tion of  some  worth,  and  that  detail  is  of  lesser  importance,  increas- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  result,  however,  as  the  detail  becomes  more 
fitting  in  its  application  and  in  its  own  beauty.  In  the  Villa  Lante 
such  parts  are  not  only  beautifully  designed  but  wisely  used, 
and  from  the  grand  fountain  in  the  lower  garden  to  the  source  in  the 
upper  terrace  there  is  an  impression  throughout  of  unity  and  ideal 
beauty  in  which  minute  study  discovers  but  few  faults.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  villa,  except  the  surrounding  park  and  woodland,  is 
long  and  narrow,  the  length  stretching  away  from  the  entrance,  upon 
passing  which  the  arrangement  of  the  gardens  is  at  once  made  plain ; 
and  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  the  scheme  of  the  fountains,  terraces 
and  colonnades  has  been  formed.  From  the  lower  level  of  the  en- 
trance and  main  garden  rise  terraces  in  four  different  levels,  each 
connected  with  the  other  by  flights  of.  steps,  flanked  by  colonnades, 
each  terrace  having  as  a  central  motive  either  a  fountain  or  a  course 
Of  water,  all  so  placed  and  arranged  as  to  fulfil  their  own  part  with- 
out interrupting  the  main  scheme. 

Although  the  villa  displays  established  precedents,  it  has  by  no 
means  the  traditional  formality,  and  although  prominence  is  given 
to  the  main  features,  they  have  not  been  unduly  developed.  There  is 
no  superficial  display  of  or  attempt  at  vulgar  ornamentation.  The 
lower  garden,  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  hedge  of  box  of  magnificent  growth  ; 
the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  grand  fountain ;  four  lions  of  bronze 
are  seated  between  bronze  figures  of  nude  youths,  standing  beauti- 
fully poised  over  a  circular  stone  basin ;  the  water  is  thrown  aloft  in 
the  centre,  and  from  the  lions'  mouths  to  the  water  below,  whence 
it  finds  its  way  through  masks  in  the  pedestals  of  the  stone  balus 
trade  to  the  second  surrounding  basin,  and  finally  on  through  lions" 
masks  again  to  the  great  pools  below,  which  are  surrounded  to- 
wards the  centre  by  balustrades,  but  on  the  garden  sides  are 
bounded  only  by  a  low  coping  level  with  the  water.  The  effect  of 
this  great  motive,  a  hundred  feet  square,  is  charming  beyond  de- 
scription ;  nothing  could  be  more  effective,  or  yet  fill  so  large  a  space 
more  simply.  The  basins,  balustrades  and  stone  vases  and  covers 
are  of  a  coarse  porous  stone,  now  moss-covered  and  beautifully 
worn  by  time  and  the  water,  all  well  designed  and  in  excellent  har- 
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mony,  and  the  bronze  figures  are  far  above  the  average  sculpture 
usually  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  garden  surrounding  this  foun- 
tain is  laid  out  in  four  great  blocks,  or  rectangles,  and  four  small 
ones,  all  consisting  of  box  and  Laurel,  all  having  in  the  centre,  on  a 
level  with  the  ground,  circular  basins,  with  one  low,  central  jet  of 
water.  These  rectangles  are  emphasized  and  defined  at  the  angles 
by  pedestals  supporting  great  terra  cotta  vases  containing  lemon  or 
orange  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  only  bright  color.  All  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  main  tone,  green,  just  as  all  minor  arrangement  in 
these  blocks  is  kept  subordinate  to  the  form  and  placing  of  the 
blocks  themselves.  The  end  of  the  garden  opposite  the  entrance  is 
occupied  by  'the  two  buildings  forming  the  residence  ;  between  them 
the  ground  rises  in  a  steep  incline,  a  balustrade  at  the  top  and  a 
hedge  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  the  higher  level  being  gained  by 
flights  of  steps  against  -each  building.  The  first  terrace  thus 
reached  is  planted  with  a  dozen  noble  trees,  spaced  with  a  regular- 
ity that  leaves  the  view  of  the  upper  terrace  from  the  open  loggie 
unimpaired.  At  the  end  of  this  terrace  and  on  the  axis  is  a  circu- 
lar fountain  of  four  simple  concentric  basins,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  with  a  single  central  jet  in  the  highest,  the  water  flowing  not 
over  the  rims,  but  through  bronze  bills  in  the  sides.  ( )n  either 
side  steps  lead  to  the  next  level.  Low  pedestals  with  stone  vases  con- 
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taining  laurel  continue  the  lines  of  the  steps  below,  while  the  higher 
level  is  bounded  by  a  balustrade.  The  second  terrace  consists  of 
groves  of  ilex  ;  in  the  centre  between  them  is  greensward  with  a  long, 
low,  plain  stone  trough  or  hollowed  table  extending  along  the 
main  axis,  containing  a  shallow  body  of  water,  apparently  quiet,  yet 
ever  changing  and  playing  its  own  part  in  continuing  the  supply  to 
the  grounds  below.  At  {.he  end  of  this  terrace,  abutting  the  wall  of 
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the  next  level,  is  a  semi-circular  fountain  of  three  concentric  basins, 
two  rigures  of  reclining  river  gods  marring  an  otherwise  pleasant 
spot. 

The  third  terrace  is  gained  as  the  others,  by  flights  of  steps  on 
both  sides  of  the  fountain.  A  low  wall  with  stone  vases  serves  for  a 
balustrade  and  the  retaining  wall  of  the  higher  level  is  continued 
with  a  series  of  niches  to  the  limits  of  the  garden.  This,  perhaps 
the  most  charming  terrace,  is  narrowed  to  about  one-third  the  width 
of  those  below,  but  is  longer.  Down  its  length,  at  the  slightest  in- 
cline, runs  for  ninety  feet  a  narrow  stone  trough  of  wavy  form  and 
curved  outline,  so  that  the  water,  meeting  in  its  downward  course 
a  hundred  little  impediments,  ripples  continuously,  and  its  sweet, 
1<>\\  music,  borne  on  air  heavy  laden  with  the  scent  of  orange  blos- 
soms, must  be  very  soothing  as  it  reaches  the  open  loggie  below  on 
those  days  when  the  sun  of  central  Italy  seems  never  to  lose  1'ts 
fierce,  burning  power. 
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Stone  seats  and  high  hedges  run  parallel  with  this  water-course 
to  the  farther  end,  where  the  fourth  and  highest  terrace  is  reached, 
still  narrow  like  the  preceding  one,  and  separated  from  the  sur- 
rounding park-land  by  a  low  wall,  on  which  is  a  colonnade  with 
stone  vases  set  in  the  intervals,  all  now  covered  with  ivy,  and  here 
and  there  an  old  fig  tree  trained  flat  and  reaching  from  column  to 
column.  Jn  the  centre  is  an  octagonal  fountain  with  dolphins;  sur- 


THE  SECOND  TERRACE. 

rounding  it  are  stone  seats,  and  beyond  is  greensward.  At  the  upper 
end,  between  two  small  buildings,  forming  merely  open  loggie,  is 
the  rocky  niche  from  which  flows  the  source  of  all  the  fountains, 
Gnarled  fig  and  ancient  ilex  have  grown  so  close  and  so  tenderly 
shield  this  spot  that  their  branches  mingle  with  the  dense  growth 
of  ivy  and  ferns,  and  as  the  water  falls  on  these  the  stream  loses  its 
force  and  turns  each  point  of  every  leaf  into  tiny  jets,  so  that  the 
great  architectural  gardens  below  are  fed  after  all  but  from  a  misty 
shower.  Aside  from  the  wonder  and  admiration  with  which  one 
views  each  successive  part  one  is  awed  at  the  knowledge  which  ac- 
cepted so  small  a  source  and  at  the  skill  with  which  it  was  utilized, 
which  directed  it  step  by  step  from  source  to  fountain,  from  foun- 
tain to  pool  and  from  level  to  level,  all  so  perfectly  adjusted  that 
each  has  played  its  part  for  centuries.  Above  all,  there  is  no  great 
display,  no  wearying  dash  or  roar.  The  subordinization  of  all  parts 
of  all  colors,  and  even  of  all  sounds  is  here  perfected  to  attain  a  sim- 
ple unity.  Protecting  these  gardens  and  forming  a  worthy  setting 
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for  them  are  great  groves  of  ilex  and  olive  orchards  and  vineyards, 
stretching  away  to  the  rugged  hills  where  the  Roman  pine  and  the 
cypress  show  clear  against  the  white  walls  of  some  monastery,  which 
here,  even  as  in  Tuscany,  seem  part  of  every  eminence.  On  one  side 
only  is  seen  the  little  village,  its  grey  stone,  grey-tiled,  weather-worn, 
sun-bleached  houses  grouped  close  to  form  one  street  and  one 
piazza.,  where  rise  towers  greyer  and  older,  more  bleached  and  even 
more  picturesque  than  the  houses;  where  the  women  meet  every 
morning  with  their  great  water  jugs  to  draw  their  daily  supply  from 
the  old  octagonal  well,  and  where  all  winter  the  people  sit  on  the 
sunny  side  and  talk 'of.  the  two  events  which  most  affect  their  lives, 
the  vintage  and  the  coming  of  the  Duke. 

Edward  S.  Gale. 
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IX  the  spring  of  1895,  Gen.  C.  G  Loring,  Director  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  was  good  enough  to  call  my  attention 
to  some  photographs  of  Italian  architecture  from  the  unfrequented 
territory  of  Apulia  which  he  had  recently  purchased  for  his  mu- 
st-urn. Not  only  were  the  subjects  of  these  pictures  wholly  unfamil- 
iar, ;hut  even  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  they  had  been  taken 
were  for  the  most  part  also  unknown  to  me.  It  was  General  Lor- 
ing's  idea  that  these  localities  might  offer  something  of  interest  in 
the  direction  of  the  studies  which  he  knew  I  was  about  to  under- 
take in  Italy,  and  the  result  of  this  kindly  interest  on  his  part  was  a 
visit  to  the  territory  which  I  am  bold  enough  to  denominate  "Un- 
known Italy."  The  midsummer  season,  the  later  part  of  June  and 
early  part  of  July,  was  chosen  by  necessity  for  this  trip,  and  it  may 
be  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  others  that  the  heat  was  by  no  means 
intolerable  at  this  time.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  dryness 
of  the  air  enables  one  to  endure  the  heat  without  great  difficulty. 
A  sun  umbrella  is  indispensable,  but  with  this  protection  one  can  go 
about  even  at  noon  time  without  serious  discomfort. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  names  of  the  cathedrals  of  Altamura, 
Miatera  and  Bitonto  are  as  unfamiliar  to  the  readers  of  the  "Archi- 
tectural Record"  as  they  have  been  to  me — and  quite  probable  that 
most  of  them  are  personally  unfamiliar  with  Bari,  Troja,  Barletta 
and  Trani.  As  for  Ruvo,  Andria,  Molfetta,  Acquaviva  delle  Fonti 
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and  Bitetto,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  even  Italians  outside  of    these 
places,  to  say  nothing  of  other  nations,  know  very  little  about  them. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Italy  is  such  a  mine  of  interest  to  the 
archaeologist  and  the  art-historian  that  they  may,  and  do,  spend 
years  of  residence  and  of  study  in  the  country  without  exhausting 
its  riches,  while  the  inconveniences  and  discomforts  of  these  out-of- 
the  way  Italian  towns  of  Apulia  have  so  far  discouraged  even  the 
advance  guard  of  adventurous  tourists  from  -"doing"  this  part  of 
the  country. 

The  churches  and  cathedrals  have,  however,  notwithstanding 
their  isolation,  not  escaped  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of 
German  research.  The  monumental  publication  of  Schulz  in  five 
volumes  of  text  and  one  large  folio  of  plates  is  a  splendid  work.* 
It  has,  however,  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  comprehensive  illus- 
tration, whose  special  causes  have  been  explained  in  the  preface  of 
the  work  itself.  The  publication  of  Huillard-Breholles  must  be 
judged  as  a  literary  history  of  the  Normans  and  Hohenstattfens  in 
South  Italy. t  In  this  sense  it  is  a  worthy  and  competent  book, 
but  its  illustrative  plates  represent  a  mere  fraction  of  the  actual 
monuments,  even  as  compared  with  the  folio  of  Schulz.  Schulz  is 
the  only  archaeologist  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  country, 
but  his  actual  sojourns  and  explorations  in  it  date  back  of  1842, 
while  the  book  known  under  his  name  was  given  to  the  world  in 
1860,  five  years  after  his  death.  When  it  is  understood  that  much 
of  the  text  was  compiled  after  his  death",  in  1855,  by  collaborators 
who  had  not  visited  the  territory,  and  that  all  the  illustrative  ma- 
terial was  collected  before  1842,  it  becomes  clear  how  some 
gaps  can  be  pointed  out  in  this  excellent  and  indispensable  monu- 
ment of  German  erudition. 

Before  saying  a  word  or  two  about  the  splendid  architectural 
monuments  of  this  territory  we  will  record  some  facts  of  travel  ex- 
perience bearing  on  its  isolation  and  backwardness,  which  are  only 
paralleled  in  the  most  obscure  villages  of  Egypt,  of  Syria,  or  of  Asia 
Minor. 

The  rarity  of  photographs  from  Apulia  is,  in  the  first  place,  sig- 
nificant of  this  isolation.  Naples  is  the  natural  centre  for  photo- 
graphs from  South  Italy  in  general,  but  none  are  obtainable  at  Na- 
ples for  any  site  east  or  southeast  of  Beneventum.  In  Rome  only 
one  series  is  accessible.  This  is  the  set  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Italian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  by  Signor  Moscioni  and  for 
sale  at  his  shop  in  the  Via  Condotti.  This  set  was  made  about  five 


*Denkmaler   der  Kunst  des  Mittelalters  in  Unter  Italien.     Dresden,  1860. 
fRecherches    sur    les    Monuments    et       1'Histoire    des    Xormands    et    de    la    Maisnn    de 
Souabe  dans  1'Italie  Meridionale.         Puhlipp?  nar  les  soins  dp  M.  le  Due  de  Luynes.     Texte 
par  A.  Huillard-Breholles,  Traducteur  de   Matthieu   Paris.      Dessins,   par  Victor   Baltard. 
Paris,  1844. 
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years  ago,  and  before  this  date  there  were  apparently  absolutely  no 
photographs  obtainable  from  this  district.  That  they  are  not  to  be 
had  in  the  towns  themselves  will  appear  from  what  follows.  Even 
at  Bari,  the  most  thriving  town  of  Apulia,  with  a  population  of  60,- 
ooo  inhabitants,  I  saw  absolutely  no  photographs.  Photographic 
plates  were  likewise  unobtainable.  They  can  be  had  nowhere  in 
South  Italy  outside  of'4  Naples,  and  this  warning  may  be  of  service 
to  others. 

Some  notes  as  to  hotel  accommodations  and  other  questions  of 
creature  comfort  will  suggest  why  there  are  no  tourists  in  Apulia, 
and  this  again  will  explain  why  photographs  are  confined  to  the 
series  made  by  Moscioni  under  Government  auspices. 

On  the  railway  line  which  carries  one  across  Italy  from  Naples 
in  a  general  eastward  direction,  Beneventum  is  the  most  important 
town.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  very  well-known  place,  though  not  often 
taken  in  by  tourists.  One  obtains  here  a  first  hint  of  what  is  to  fol- 
low in  the  way  of  'hotel  accommodation  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
two  leading  hotels  has  a  hen  roost  directly  inside  the  main  entrance. 
The  said  main  entrance  gives  the  hens  access  to  the  outer  world.  I 
was  drawn  to  this  hotel  by  Baedeker's  praise  of  its  cleanliness,  and 
his  praise,  be  it  added,  is  quite  justified,  after  one  has  compared  the 
entrance  with  the  interior.  The  reason  that  the  hotel  is  so  clean  is 
that  the  hen  roost  is  close  to  the  front  door ;  otherwise  it  would  be 
insufferable.  In  fact,  if  one  is  to.  keep  hens  in  to\^n:and. 'give,,  them 
the  run  of  the  street  this  arrangement  seems  most 'commendable. 

The  junction  of  the  Naples  line  with  the  railway  which  runs  down 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Italy  from  Ancona  to  Brindisi,  is  at  Foggia. 
It  will  illustrate  the  amount  of  through  express  travel  by  way  of 
Foggia  to  say  that  its  railway  restaurant  has  several  waiters  who 
speak  English.  This  was  not  noticed  by  me  in  any  other  railway 
restaurant  of  Italy  and  is  due  of  course  to  the  through  express 
travel  down  the  eastern  coast  to  Brindisi,  as  one  main  point  of  de- 
parture of  English  travel  to  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  railway  line  from  Foggia  to  Brindisi  carries  most 
of  the  through  express  travel  from  Northern  Europe  to  the  south- 
ern land  eastern  Mediterranean,  but  of  the  thousands  who  use  this 
line,  perhaps  not  one  has  any  conception  of  the  interest  of  the 
neighboring  architectural  monuments. 

Only  twelve  miles  distant  from  Foggia  lies  the  Cathedral  of 
Troja,  whose  architectunal  details  offer  the  most  remarkable  me- 
diaeval survivals  of  classic  art  to  be  seen  in  all  Europe.  Neither 
Venice  nor  Pisa  can  offer  anything  as  marvellous  in  the  way  of 
classic  survival  as  the  capitals  of  Troja.  The  decorative  details 
of  its  bronze  doors  are  the  finest  mediaeval  metal  work  in  Italy  or  in 
all  Europe,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  decorative  art ;  although 
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in  figure  design  they  are  surpassed  by  the  bronze  doors  of  Trani  and 
Ravello.     Its  rose  window  has  no  parallel  in  the  art  of  Italy. 

Should  any  one  be  surprised  that  these  facts  hold  of  a  place  of  so 
little  renown,  it  will  offer  a  partial  explanation  to  describe  the  lead-  - 
ing  hotel.  If  you  go  to  Troja,  as  we  did,  by  carriage  from  Foggia, 
your  carriage  and  'horses  will  be  stabled  in  the  hotel  dining  room, 
and  your  dinner  will  be  cooked  in  the  same  apartment,  which  is 
thus,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  most  excellent  stable,  an  indiffer- 
ent kitchen,  and  an  indescribable  salle-a-manger. 

One  English-speaking  Italian,  was,  however,  found  at  Troja,  a  re- 
minder that  the  territory  to  be  described  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the 
Italian  emigrants  to  America.  There  is  said  to  be  in  the  South 
Italian  province,  known  as  the  Basilicata,  a  town  in  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  men  speak  English.  These  men  are,  or  have  been, 
organ-grinders,  and  it  is  said  that  this  town  furnishes  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  organ-grinders  of  the  English-speaking  world.  In 
our  own  experience,  however,  no  English  was  spoken  in  this  dis- 
trict, outside  of  Troja  (and  the  Foggia  railway  restauriant).  The 
population  of  Apulia  is  quite  guiltless  of  French. 

But  Troj'a  is  a  small  place,  and  its  undeniable  isolation  would  ac- 
count for  almost  'anything,  except  the  forgotten  glories  of  its  mar 
vellous  cathedral.  It  is  in  the  larger  towrns  of  Apulia  that  one  finds 
the  most  peculiar  phases  of  undeveloped  culture  and  primitive  so- 
ciety. Take,  for  instance,  Andria,  which  is  only  seven-and-a-half 
miles  from  B'arletta  (Barletta  is  on  tire  main  line  below  Foggia). 
Andria  is  credited  by  a  Baedeker  of  1890  with  a  population  of  37,- 
ooo.  The  population,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  said  to  be  over 
40,000.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  considered  incredible 
that  there  is  not  one  restaurant  of  even  the  humblest  description  in 
this  place.  It  'has  no  shop  with  ia  glass  window  in  its  whole  com- 
pass. In  fact  nothing  was  seen  that  could  be  called  shop  by  the 
extremest  stretch  of  courtesy.  Having  found  a  hotel  over  a  stable 
it  turned  out  that  its  one  sleeping  apartment  was  not  available  foi 
guests  who  were  in  search  of  solitude  at  night.  After  diligent 
search  and  inquiry  for  a  place  where  one  might  obtain  supper  (nat- 
urally not  excluding  the  hotel  simply  because  one  could  not  sleep 
there)  it  was  manifest  as  well  from  information  as  from  a  prolonged 
search  through  the  principal  streets  that  not  even  one  trattoria  was 
to  be  found  in  Andria.  Refuge  was  taken  in  a  humble  private 
dwelling,  which  afforded  a  warm-hearted  welcome  and  primitive 
accommodations.  The  good  people  of  this  house  were  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  Americans.  They  had  several  friends  who  had 
relations  in  America.  These  friends  had  written  to  the  American 
police  for  information  about  their  relations,  and  the  police  of  Amer- 
ica had  sent  no  manner  of  reply,  all  of  which  was  considered  most 
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heartless  and  indifferent,  and  a  distinct  stain  on  the  national  char- 
acter. 

The  conditions  at  Andria  are  surprising,  considering  that  it  is  on 
a  steam  tramway  running  between  Barletta  and  Bari  and  that  it  is 
accessible  four  times  a  day  from  both  places,  but  these  conditions 
are  typical  for  the  best  part  of  Apulia.  Barletta  itself,  it  is  true,  has 
not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  comforts  for  the  tourist,  but  Bari 
is  a  thriving  place,  by  no  means  destitute  of  creature  comforts, 
among  which  a  multitude  of  barber  shops  which  are  actually  dec- 
orated with  mirrors,  affect  one  with  an  indescribable  atmosphere 
of  reckless  extravagance  and  dissipation,  after  a  vain  search  for  a 
glass  of  vermouth  and  seltzer  at  some  neighboring  place  like  Biton- 
to,  with  a  population  of  26,000. 

To  continue  this  catalogue  of  hotel  and  restaurant  grievances  we 
may  quote  an  experience  at  Acquaviva  delle  Fonti,  which  is  on  the. 
main  line  from  Bari  to  Otranto.  Here  the  most  expensive  supper 
obtainable  cost  the  sum  of  seven  cents.  The  host  of  the  trattoria 
offered  me  the  bread  which  was  left  on  the  table,  after  the  repast 
was  finished.  Having  paid  for  it,  it  was  mine,  and  the  expectation 
was  consequently  that  I  should  take  it  away  with  me.  No  coffee 
was  obtainable  at  this  trattoria,  but  we  were  referred  to  a  cafe,  so 
designated  by  a  sign  in  the  neighboring  public  square.  It  was 
somewhat  of  a  disappointment  to  find  that  this  cafe,  which  was  the 
only  one  in  town,  had  no  coffee  to  offer  at  half-past-seven  in  the 
evening,  although  a  military  band  was  playing  in  the  public  $quare. 
The  relative  nearness  of  Apulia  to  the  Oriental  world,  and  tliesease 
with  which  coffee  can  be  obtained  in  out-of-the-way  Oriental  towns, 
makes  this  experience  very  significant  for  the  poverty  and  stagna- 
tion of  the  district. 

An  incident  met  with  at  Bitetto  will  farther  illustrate  the  primitive 
conditions  of  this  society.  Our  host  in  the  trattoria  of  Bitetto,  af- 
ter setting  a  jug  of  water  on  the  table,  raised  it  to  his  own  lips  and 
partook  therefrom  with  absolute  simplicity.  The  jug  from  which 
he  drank  had  the  old  Greek  shape  and  was  decorated  with  a  Greek 
pattern ;  both  descended  in  fa  straight  historic  line  from  the  old 
Greek  colonies  of  South  Italy.  The  cathedral  at  Bitetto  has  a  very 
fine  fagade  and  a  phenomenal  ground  plan.  The  interior  is  spoiled 
by  Renaissance  overlay.  The  style  is  in  reality  essentially  Apulian 
Romanesque,  although  dating  from  the  Gothic  period. 

The  character  of  the  accommodations  awaiting  the  student  of  the 
marvellous  cathedral  at  Altamura  and  of  the  very  fine  cathedral  at 
Matera  may  be  argued  from  the  above  incidents. 

What  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  accommodations  is  mainly 
to  explain  why  we  have  chosen  "Unknown  Italy"  as  the  title  of  this 
Paper.  The  recorder  of  these  incidents  found  himself  personally 
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absolutely  happy  in  this  country.  There  were  no  real  discomforts 
and  no  real  privations.  The  people  were  genial  and  polite.  The 
architectural  monuments  were  splendid.  The  weather  was  perfect, 
and  the  air  was  pure.  The  scenery  was  varied  and  interesting. 
The  wine  was  not  bad.  At  Matera  it  is  said  to  be  exquisite.  This 
information  was  offered  by  my  esteemed  friend,  the  photographer 
Moscioni,  long  after  Matera  had  been  sampled  for  cathedrals  rather 
than  for  wine. 

One  thing  results  from  the  conditions  we  have  described.  In 
view  of  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  Italy  in  art  treasures  which  are 
more  accessible,  and  in  view  of  the  absence,  of  such  hotel  accommo- 
dations as  the  average  traveler  is  accustomed  to  expect,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  years  will  elapse  before  the  monuments  of  South- 
east Italy  will  be  familiar,  by  personal  observation,  even  to  the 
archaeologist. 

How  such  primitive  conditions  come  to  exist  in  any  part  of  a 
country  presumably  as  well  developed  as  modern  Italy  the  follow- 
ing incident  may  serve  to  explain :  An  English  gentleman  who 
was  met  in  a  nailway  carriage  between  Orvieto  and  Rome  told  me 
of  his  acquaintance  with  a  high  Italian  official,  who  had  been  born 
at  Altamura.  This  official  related  that  (as  a  boy  he  had  been  used 
to  dance  on  the  bodies  of  the  brigands  when  they  were  exposed  in 
the  public  square.  "This  was  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  youth  at 
Altamura  as  recently  as  1870.  The  railway  through  Altamura  has 
only  been  running  five  years.  The  tramway  to  Bitonto,  Ruvo  and 
Andria  Irom  Bari  has  only  been  built  about  the  same  length  of  time. 
At  present  the  country  is  absolutely  safe,  but  it  is  not  many  years 
since  brigandage  has  been  put  down  in  the  territory  of  the  former 
State  of  Naples. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  population  there  seems  to  be  no  upper 
class  and  no  middle  class  outside  of  Bari.  There  is  not  even  anv 
distinct  class  of  small  trades-people.  The  country  peasantry  and 
farming  population  live  only  in  the  towns,  and  these  are  now  desti- 
tute of  any  other  class  of  inhabitants.  The  large  landed  proprietors 
appear  to  be  residents  of  Naples.  The  only  educated  people  are  the 
ecclesiastics.  As  to  how  these  people  mianage  to  live  without  shops 
and  restaurants,  it  would  appear  that  they  are  very  poor  and  ex- 
tremely economical,  and  that  their  simple  wants  are  supplied  by 
occasional  fiairs.  The  towns  impress  one  as  wholly  populated  by 
the  class  one  meets  in  the  Italian  laborers  of  American  cities,  which 
class  is  by  no  means  typical  for  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  all  tourists 
are  able  to  testify.  It  is,  of  course,  the  present  poverty  of  this  ter- 
ritory which  causes  this  emigration  from  it  to  be  so  heavy. 

That  Apulia  has  had  another  history  and  a  different  past,  that 
its  present  condition  is  a  retrogression,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
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the  architectural  monuments.  The  population  described  is  uni- 
formly distributed  through  all  classes  of  dwellings  in  towns  which 
frequently  boast  very  fine  Renaissance  palaces,  now  utterly  aban- 
doned by  the  class  which  built  them.  There  is  hardly  a  single  town 
which  has  not  a  cathedral  of  an  importance  far  beyond  its  present 
condition.  There  are  fine  Renaissance  palaces  and  fine  cathedrals 
in  places  where  one  cannot  buy  a  glass  of  vermouth  or  a  sheet  of 
writing  paper,  and  where  a  three-cent  cigiar  is  a' luxury  beyond  the 
means  or,  at  least,  beyond  the  aspirations,  of  every  inhabitant. 

To  judge,  however,  from  the  comparative  number  of  surviving 
buildings,  even  the  Renaissance  period  was  one  of  relative  decay 
as  compared  with  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  and  the  great  time  of 
Southeast  Italy  evidently  ended  mainly  with  the  Hohenstaufens 
and  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  most  flourishing  period 
of  this  territory  since  the  Greek  colonies  of  early  antiquity  must 
have  been  during  the  Byzantine  rule  which  closed,  generally  speak- 
ing, during  the  eleventh  century.  Under  the  Normans  and  under 
the  Hohenstaufens,  it  continued  to  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  importance,  and  most  of  the  surviving  churches  are  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  Saracens  sacked  and 
ravaged  Apulia,  and  first  impaired  its  prosperity.  The  Normans 
who  drove  them  out  and  who  at  first  figured  as  the  military  force 
of  the  Byzantine  State,  whose  rule  they  soon  overthrew,  were  not 
able  or  fit  to  improve  the  Byzantine  civilization,  which  scarcely  sur- 
vived the  Hohenstaufen  successors  of  the  Normans.  The  country 
must  have  been  at  low  ebb  during  the  time  of  the  Anjous  (after 
1272),  to  judge  from  (the  relative  absence  of  Gothic  monuments. 
The  Renaissance  does  not  appear  to  have  done  much  for  its  sunken 
fortunes  outside  of  the  coast  towns,  to  which  the  Renaissance  pal- 
aces are  mainly  confined.  Gravina,  however,  which  lies  east  of  Al- 
tamura,  has  many  fine  monuments  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

Among  the  cathedrals  of  the  first  class,  that  of  Troja  must  be 
given  an  altogether  pre-eminent  mention.  In  certain  features  it 
outranks  any  building  of  the  Byzantine-Romanesque  architecture 
of  Italy.  All  things  considered,  it  cannot  be  ranked  below  any  By- 
zantine-Romanesque building  in  Italy,  excepting  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice  and  the  Pisa  Cathedral.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
details  of  Troja  we  shall  reserve  them  for  a  separate  and  following 
Paper. 

The  Cathedral  of  Altamura  deserves  the  next  mention  in  order, 
for  dimensions  and  decoration,  and  ias  offering  a  unique  example  of 
a  German  Romanesque  type  of  building  in  Italy,  as  regards  the  re- 
lation of  spires  and  facade.  Begun  and  mainly  finished  by  the  Ho- 
henstaufen emperor,  Frederick  II.,  who  also  founded  the  town  in 
1 220,  it  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  double  spires  rising  from  the 
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facade  and  forming  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  otherwise  absolutely 
foreign  to  Italy.  In  general  effect,  Altamura  suggests  a  Rhine 
Cathedral,  although  its  details  show  the  characteristics  of  the  Ro- 
manesque of  South  Italy. 

The  main  portal,  considered  simply  as  a  doorway,  is  the  most 
richly  and  sumptuously  decorated  bit  of  the  kind  in  all  Italy.  This 
portal  dates  from  the  Anjous,  and  shows  Italian  Gothic  quality  in 
some  points,  although  generally  following  the  style  of  work  pecu- 
liar to  the  Romanesque  of  Apulia.  These  hooded  portals,  with  col- 
umns, resting  on  lions,  or  griffins,  are  more  numerously  represented 
by  fine  examples  in  Apulia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy  or  of  Eu- 
rope. Several  of  our  illustrations  show  these  portals.  They  survive 
in  many  churches  whose  interiors,  as  at  Bitetto,  have  been  wholly 
spoiled  by  restorations  and  Renaissance  stucco.  They  have  also 
created  a  similar  type  of  window  which  have  no  counterparts  in 
other  parts  of  Italy  or  of  Europe.  (Page  143.) 

A  most  peculiar  indication  of  the  conservatism  of  Apulia  and  of 
its  backward  conditions  during  the  Renaissance  is  the  survival  of 
these  mediaeval  portals  resting  on  lions,  through  the  Gothic  and 
down  to  the  late  Renaissance  period.  This  curious  mix- 
ture of  mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art  is  found,  for  instance,  at 
Acquaviva  delle  Fonti.  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  the  Renaissance  architect  had  not  placed  a  new  portal 
and  columns  on  older  mediaeval  lions,  a  suggestion  which  may  oc- 
cur to  some  students  of  the  photographs,  but  which  is  positively  not 
the  case.  Similar  instances  of  Renaissance  survival  of  these  portals 
occur  at  Biari,  at  Conversano  and  at  Gravina. 

To  recur  to  the  Altamura  Cathedral  it  may  be  added  that  its  inte- 
rior has  suffered  from  a  modern  marbleized  stuccoing,  but  that  the 
mediaeval  details  and  carvings  are  'all  intact  and  free  from  disguise. 
Notwithstanding  its  dimensions,  its  interesting  peculiarities  and  its 
splendid  portal,  Altamura  Cathedral  is  not  mentioned  by  Burck- 
hardt's  Cicerone,  the  best  general  guide  to  the  art  of  Italy.  It  is 
erroneously  mentioned  by  Baedeker  as  a  "Norman"  Cathedral. 
Baedeker  passes  it  by  with  the  slighting  remark  that  there  is  "a  Nor- 
man Cathedral  on  the  road  from  Potenza  to  Grumo."  Murray 
mentions  the  "fine  cathedral,"  but  Fergusson  only  specifies  the 
name  of  the  place. 

Neither  the  town  nor  the  Cathedral  of  Altamura  are  mentioned 
by  Huillard-Breholles,  one  of  the  two  supposedly  special  authorities 
on  South  Italy.  The  plate  illustrations  of  Schulz  are  confined  to  a 
section,  a  plan,  and  a  few  details;  but  the  portal  has  fitting  mention 
in  his  text  to  the  effect  that  "there  is  probably  in  this  district  hardly 
another  which  could  be  compared  with  it  for  beauty  and  perfection." 
The  accounts  which  are  given  by  Schulz  of  his  travels  in  Italy 
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would  indicate  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  North  and  Central 
Italy,  and  we  may  boldly  extend  his  verdict  to  the  whole  country, 
provided  the  qualification  be  made  that  one  is  speaking  of  a  portal 
as  distinct  from  a  faqade. 

Bitonto  Cathedral  receives  full  justice  from  Fergusson,  who 
rightly  pronounces  its  upper  exterior  gallery  the  finest  thing  of  the 
kind  in  Italy.  (Page  135.)  Bitonto  is  easily  and  quickly  reached  from 
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Bari.  It  shares  with  the-more  inaccessible  Matera;  best  reached  by 
carnage  from  Altamura ;  the  distinction  of  having  a  fairly  intact  an- 
cient interior.  The  capitals  of  Matera  are  among  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  beautiful  of  all  mediaeval  Europe,  but  are  not  especially 
Byzantine  in  quality.  They  are  probably  local  Italian  work  under 
Norman  direction.  The  fine  character  of  the  exterior  is  to  some 
extent  shown  by  our  illustration.  This  church  is  "Norman,"  ac- 
cording to  better  authorities  than  Baedeker.  Matera  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Burckhardt.  It  is  not  even  indexed  by  Baedeker.  Fergus- 
son,  however,  gives  an  excellent  illustration.  Matera  Cathedral  has 
no  illustration  whatever,  either  in  Schulz  or  in  Huillard-Breholles. 
The  mention  -in  Schulz  dates  from  the  collaboration  done  after  his 
death,  and  is  very  meagre  and  insufficient.  Bitonto  Cathedral  is 
not  mentioned  by  Huillard-Breholles,  and  the  single  plate  of  Schulz 
is  a  poor  affair.  The  description  and  text  of  the  latter  are,  however, 
quite  competent  in  this  case.  There  are  no  records  to  give  the  date 
at  Bitonto,  which  is  fixed,  on  general  grounds,  for-  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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Ruvo  Cathedral,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Bari,  is  another  interest- 
ing case  of  intact  Romanesque  preservation,  both  within  and  with- 
out. In  1833  Schulz  was  "astonished  to  find  here  a  most  stately 
Cathedral."  This  experience  of  astonishment  was  repeated  by  me 
in  1895,  as  I  had  then  no  knowledge  either  of  Schulz  or  of  Mosci- 
oni's  pictures.  It  will  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  research  in 
Apulia  to  say  that  even  the  existence  of  this  church  is  unknown  to 
the  guide  books.  Moreover  information  on  such  matters  is  unob- 
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tainable  from  the  inhabitants,  even  in  well-to-do  places  like  Bari. 
because  they  'have  no  comprehension  of  one's  distaste  for  Renais- 
sance stucco  and  made-over  interiors  or  of  their  uselessness  for  pur- 
poses of  study.  This  cannot  be  explained  to  them  because  they 
have  no  conception  of  the  periods  of  architecture,  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Byzantine-Romanesque  style,  etc.  Therefore  one  cannot  tell 
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in  advance  whether  one  is  being  sent  fifty  miles  to  see  a  small  archi- 
tectural fragment  like  a  doorway,  or  an  intact  Romanesque  interior, 
or  a  wholly  spoiled  and  Renaissanced  church.  Italy,  of  course,  is 
full  of  restored  interiors,  but  elsewhere  the  books  give  one  warning 
what  to  avoid.  Thus  it  chanced  on  my  trip  from  Bari  to  B,arletta, 
by  way  of  Bitonto  and  Andria  (and  return  to  Bari  by  Trani  and 
Molfetta),  that  I  passed  through  Ruvo  without  having  any  idea 
that  there  was  an  old  cathedral  there.  This -advice  was  first  given 
by  a  priest  on  the  train  from  Bari  to  Altamura,  which  is  on  a  differ- 
ent road.  The  capitals  of  Ruvo  are  exceptionally  fine,  and  the 
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fagade  is  highly  interesting.     Huillard-Breholles  do>es  not  mention 
this  church. 

Andria,  which  was  once  an  important  seat  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  of  the  Hohenstaufens  has  now  nothing  to  offer  but 
fine  bits,  like  church  doors  and  the  like,  but  Castel  del  Monte,  a 
castle  of  Frederick  II.,  ten  miles  away,  is  the  finest  mediaeval  castle 
of  all  Italy,  a  country  in  which  feudal  castles,  as  distinct  from  castel- 
lated town  halls  and  town  palaces,  are  otherwise  almost  unknown. 
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Castel  del  Monte  has  been  well  published,  both  by  Schulz  and  by 
Huillard-Breholles,  Isabella  Plantagenet,  daughter  of  King  John 
and  spouse  of  Frederick  II.,  is  buried  in  Andria  Cathedral  crypt, 
but  the  tomb  has  been  destroyed. 

Barletta  has  not  much  to  boast  of  besides  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius.  The  cathedral  is  a  rather  unin- 
teresting building,  completed  under  influence  of  French  Gothic,  due, 
of  course,  to  the  Anjou  rule  over  Naples. 

At  Trani  the  cathedral  has  a  most  interesting  exterior,  with  By- 
zantine bronze  doors  of  the  twelfth  century,  which  resemble  very 
closely  those  at  Ravello,  and  were  done  by  the  same  artist,  a  native 
of  Trani.  The  interior  is  defaced  by  Renaissance  marbleized  stucco, 
but  is  a  rare  and  perhaps  unique  case  of  a  mediaeval  use  of  coupled 
columns  in  la  church  interior,  dating  from  the  original  construction. 
The  doubling  of  the  columns  at  Bari,  in  San  Nicola,  was  an  after- 
thought, due  to  an  earthquake,  and  not  part  of  the  original  design, 
but  may  possibly  have  suggested  these  at  Trani. 

The  Cathedral  of  Molfetta  is  a  well  preserved  Romanesque  dome 
church  with  some  interesting  detail  of  partially  Saracenic  quality. 

Bari,  which  we  have  already  eulogized,  appears  like  a  small  edi- 
tion of  Paris  to  a  tourist  who  has  been  knocking  about  in  Apulia, 
and  who  likes  meat  for  dinner  and  other  similar  luxuries.  Its  cathe- 
dral has  been  modernized,  but  boasts  a  splendid  hooded 
window,  with  columns  resting  on  elephants,  of  a  type  peculiar  to 
Apulia.  These  elephant  supports,  which  are  frequently  met  with 
in  this  territory,  have  no  parallels  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  outside 
of  the  symbol  of  the  Malestesta  at  Rimini,  and  must  point  to  a  By- 
zantine introduction  from  North  Africa.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
record  regarding  the  elephants  and  other  African  animals  imported 
by  Frederick  II.  and  by  Manfred,  but  many  sculptured  representa- 
tions antedate  considerably  their  period. 

The  church  of  San  Nicola,  at  Bari,  is  a  fine  old  monument  of  the 
eleventh  century,  with  a  stern  exterior,  and  is  essentially  intact 
within.  It  furnished  good  material  for  the  surveys  which  were  the 
main  object- of  our  trip,  and  which  have  been  published  in  earlier 
Numbers  of  the  "Architectural  Record." 

The  two  hundred  photographs  of  Moscioni,  subsequently  found 
in  Rome,  taught  me  that  I  had  missed  many  of  the  splendid  monu- 
ments which  are  scattered  through  Apulia.  The  best  and  only  real 
guide  to  this  territory  is  to  be  found  in  these  pictures.  From  them, 
for  instance,  I  first  learned  of  the  importance  of  Gravina,  only  seven 
miles  east  of  Altamura,  with  its  fine  early  Renaissance  Cathedral 
and  many  other  interesting  Renaissance  monuments.  Gravina  has 
apparently  escaped  the  researches  of  Schulz,  and  has  certainly  es- 
caped the  mention  of  other  authorities.  But  the  most  curious  case , 
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of  an  absolute  and  universal  oversight,  first  corrected  by  Moscioni's 
pictures  is  that  of  Conversant.  Conversano  is  only  ten  miles  from 
Bari.  On  the  authority  of  Moscioni's  photographs  the  cathedral 
can  be  quoted  as  a  rare  case  of  intact  Romanesque  preservation 
both  without  and  within.  The  interior  shows  the  only  case  in 
Apulia  of  the  use  of  interior  masonry  in  the  variegated  style  of  the 
Pisa  Cathedral,  and  is  altogether  a  well-preserved  and  remarkable 
monument.  Although  Schulz  had  repeatedly  and  persistently  stud- 
ied closely  adjacent  churches  his  work  contains  only  a  hearsay 
mention  for  Conversano  of  four  or  five  lines,  dating  from  the  col- 
laboration after  his  decease.  Conversano  undoubtedly  ranks  in  im- 
portance among  the  first  four  or  five  cathedrals  of  Apulia,  and  yet 
it  is  not  even  indexed  by  Baedeker,  Murray,  Burckhardt,  Kugler,  or 
Fergusson. 

The  following  additional  places,  which  are  represented  by  im- 
portant photographs  of  Moscioni's  set  have  not  been  mentioned  in 
this  Paper:  Gioja  del  Colle,  Canosa,  Noicattaro,  Bisceglie,  Corato, 
Colonna,  Rutigliano,  Noci,  Castellana,  Polignano  a  Mare,  Mola  di 
Bari,  Monopoli,  Terlizzi,  Giovinazzo.  Of  all  these  places  Canosa 
is  the  only  site  previously  known  to  illustrative  publication.  It  was 
a  mere  chance  which  saved  me  from  missing  Troja,  which  was  dis- 
covered, so  to  speak,  on  the  way  back  to  Naples.  The  details  of  this 
cathedral  are  too  important  to  be  minimized  by  the  limitations  of 
illustration  incumbent  on  a  single  article,  and  they  will  find  their 
place  in  the  following  number  of  the  "Architectural  Record." 

\Vm.  H.  Goodyear. 
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STUDIES  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE. 
English  Chairs. 

FROM  the  time  of  the  early  savage  hut  down  to  the  present  day, 
man  has  impressed  upon  his  dwellings,  not  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  which  he  lived,  but  direct  evidences  of  his  own  per- 
sonal character.  Actual  personality  is,  perhaps,  more  observable 
in  furniture  than  in  houses,  and  it  is  in  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  the  individual  that  we  find  the  strongest  reflection  of  his  tastes 
and  habits.  The  reverse  of  this  is  equally  applicable,  for  nbt  only 
do  we  influence  articles  in  daily  use,  but  they  exercise  considerable 
influence  over  us.  The  mere  association  with  beauty  tends  towards 
refinement ;  and  what  is  artistic  beauty  in  furniture  but  true  propor- 
tion joined  to  excellence  of  construction  and  faithful,  intelligent 
workmanship?  The  basis  of  all  artistic  conception  is  real  love  of 
the  work  and  sympathy  with  the  subject  operated  upon,  and  if  the 
evidence  of  this  is  continually  before  us  in  our  daily  life  we  must 
instinctively  shape  our  thoughts  and  lives  to  the  same  standard.  It 
may  seem  a  small  matter  to  consider  why  the  old  method  of  "riv- 
ing" oak  panelling  was  adopted  in  preference  to  sawing  it  into 
planks  as  at  present,  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  tree  could  not  be 
"riven"  when  the  branches  began  to  appear  because  of  the  knots, 
leads  us  to  an  appreciation  of  the  honesty  and  thoroughness  of  past 
labour,  while  an  examination  of  the  way  in  which  each  portion  of 
an  old  oak  chair  was  tenoned  and  pegged  into  the  other  till  the 
whole  was  rendered  practically  indestructible  is  apt  to  raise  doubts 
of  the  mechanical  workmanship  of  the  present  day  even  in  the  most 
unthinking  mind.  Wonder  is  often  expressed  at  the  way  in  which 
Chippendale  and  Sheraton  furniture,  with  all  its  seeming  delicacy, 
has  lasted  intact  for  over  a  hundred  years,  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Chippendale  never  carved  a  fret  without  glueing  to- 
gether three  thicknesses  of  wood,  so  that  each  different  way  of  the 
grain  should  protect  the  other,  and  that  Sheraton  devoted  whole 
pages  of  his  book  to  constructive  directions  for  even  the  most  sim- 
ple table,  it  is  no  longer  surprising  that  the  work  of  these  men 
should  have  stood  the  test  of  time  in  the  wonderful  way  it  has. 

Such  reflections  excuse  the  serious  study  of  furniture,  and  if  the 
examination  of  old  specimens  leads  the  public  to  wish  to  be  again 
more  in  touch  with  the  designer  than  the  manufacturer,  there  may 
be  some  hope  of  the  re-union  of  art  and  the  furniture  industry.  The 
architectural  designers  of  old  led  the  public  taste,  they  did  not  fol- 
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low  it ;  and  when  designers  no  longer  express  their  individuality, 
but  simply  supply  the  demand  for  any  well-known  style,  they  pan- 
der to  the  public  taste,  without  attempting  to  turn  it  in  the  rig'ht 
direction.  Though  some  architects  are  following  out  an  original 
aim  and  giving  cabinet-making  an  impetus  by  introducing  better 
principles  of  construction,  yet  what  characteristic  style  is  in  vogue 
at  the  present  time  as  distinctly  individual  as  those  we  associate 
with  the  eighteenth  century  designers,  who  were  the  outcome  of 
the  association  of  architectural  and  furniture  design? 

To  trace  the  evolution  of  the  English  chair  from  early  times  is  to 
follow'  almost  exactly  the  life  of  the  race.  From  the  time  when 
houses  were  first  built,  a  seat  of  some  sort  was  rec  uired  in  the  room, 
though  such  necessaries  must  naturally  have  been  rude  and  simple 
till  civilization  transformed  them  into  objects  of  luxury.  As  the 
only  representations  we  possess  are  of  finished  specimens,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  chronological  series,  for  the  earliest  seats  were 
probably  constructed  of  rude  blocks  or  single  planks  joined  to- 
gether with  little  knowledge  or  skill,  in  an  era  too  illiterate  to  leave 
much  artistic  legacy. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  earlier  forms  of  English  furniture  is 
mainly  derived  from  ancient  drawings,  carvings,  illustrations,  and 
painted  glass,  but  Anglo-Saxon  seats  are  about  the  first  of  which 
we  have  actual  representation.  Some  of  these  were  made  to  fold 
up,  like  garden  chairs,  while  the  supports  were  carved  in  imitation 
of  the  heads  and  feet  of.  animals.  There  are  engravings  of  stools  in 
the  shape  of  an  X  in  manuscripts  of  the  seventh  century.  While  in 
Strutt's  "Dresses  and  Habits"  and  "Manners  and  Customs"  cross, 
solid  and  pyramidical  seats  are  illustrated,  some  with  square  backs  and 
others  with  triangular  seats,  all  belonging  to  the  eighth  century. 
Judging  from  these  drawings  the  seats  must  have  been  provided 
with  loose  cushions,  while  a  canopy  was  often  fastened  above  the 
raised  platform  as  a  protection  from  the  weather. 

The  influence  of  Norman  civilization  had  its  effect,  for  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  panelling  began  to  be  used,  and  the  seats  be- 
came completely  enclosed,  with  the  woodwork  perforated  to  the 
circular-headed  arches.  But  the  taste  for  Gothic  in  the  succeed- 
ing era  changed  the  seats  into  high  pedimented  thrones,  whose 
carving  closely  followed  the  prevailing  architecture.  There  are  still 
several-  specimens  extant,  such  as  the  Coronation  Chair  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Conventional  Chair  of  the  Abbot  of  Gresham,. 
and  the  well-known  ecclesiastical  seat  in  St.  Mary's,  Coventry,, 
which  seems  as  if  it  had  been  originally  joined  to  a  series  of  church 
stalls. 

These  richly  sculptured  thrones  were  probably  only  made  for 
royal  and  sacred  buildings,  as  even  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
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Chair  in  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Coventry;    loth   Century. 

halls  of  the  nobility  had  little  more  than  fixed  benches  running 
down  the  sides,  and  our  word  banquet  is  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  "banes"  or  benches  used  on  such  occasions.  The  porta- 
ble stools  or  forms  with  which  the  rest  of  the  room  was  provided 
could  be  easily  removed  for  dancing",  or  when  the  masquers  carm 
round,  as  the  great  hall  or  "house  place"  was  then  the  common 
meeting  ground  for  the  lord  and  his  retainers  before  any  portions  of 
it  had  begun  to  be  screened  off  as  a  parlor  or  speaking  place,  or  a 
"withdrawing  room"  for  conversation,  or  a  dining  room  for  feast- 
ing. What  chairs  there  might  be  were  far  too  heavy  to  be  moved, 
so  were  placed  on  a  dais,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  of  state  and 
costly  cushions,  on  which  the  head  of  the  house  seated  himself  on 
formal  occasions.  The  mistress,  though  very  secondary,  was  not 
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altogether  ignored,  for  the  raised  seats  were  often  made  large 
enough  to  allow  the  lady  to  sit  beside  her  lord.  The  honor  attached 
to  the  occupancy  of  these  early  chairs  is  still  preserved  in  our 
phrases  of  "taking  the  chair,"  and  "the  dignity  of  the  chairman," 
for  it  certainly  must  have  been  a  distinction  to  possess  such  a  seat 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  company  were  accommodated  with  movable 
stools  and  forms.  Indeed^  we  can  hardly  realize  how  scarce  chairs 
were  till  the  Commonwealth  leveled  all  distinctions  and  gave  every 
man  a  right  to  as  good  a  seat  as  his  neighbor. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  even  these  scarce  chairs  were  only  of 
rude  appearance,  depending  solely  for  their  outward  glory  on  their 
embroidered  draperies,  and  these  were  often  so  important  as  to  be 
preserved  for  successive  generations  and  bequeathed  in  old  wills  as  of 
"his  own  makyng,"  while  "guysns"  of  velvet  and  gold  embroideries, 
"Turkic  work"  and  ?Tapestree"  are  constantly  mentioned.  Chairs 
with  ornamental  frames  were  designated  as  "forynge  work,"  and 
the  introduction  of  Italian,  or  "Romayne"  work  in  England,  gave 
a  new  character  to  English  furniture.  Imported  chairs  first  brought 
in  the  fashion  of  fixed  stuffings  and  coverings,  and  in  the  old  halls 
and  dining  rooms  there  were  generally  "two  great  chayres  covered 
with  crimson  figured  silk  and  silver"  as  a  compliment  to  the  "high 
joined  stools  covered  with  carpet  work  and  fringed  with  crewell" 
like  those  still  to  be  seen  at  Knole.  When  the  cushion  began  to  be 
joined  to  the  framework  ric'h  velvet  and  fringe  superseded  needle- 
work, and  the  quality' of  the  chair  denoted  the  position  of  the  occu- 
pant. The  Spanish  ambassador  from  Philip  the  Fourth  very  proudly 
records  that  at  a  banquet,  at  which  he  was  present,  the  king  and 
queen  sat  on  brocaded  chairs  with  cushions,  and  he  and  Prince 
Henry  were  seated  in  equal  honor  on  a  high  tabouret  of  brocade 
with  a  cushion,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  only  accommo- 
dated on  forms. 

Once  decoration  was  transferred  to  the  actual  frames,  carving 
and  inlay  were  employed,  the  chairs  increased  in  number  and  vari- 
ety, and  "Thrown,"  or  turned,  "Scrowled"  or  carved,  and  "Wains- 
cot" of  solid  box-like  frames  were  a  few  of  the  names  by  which  they 
were  known.  These  chairs  had  often  richly  carved  backs,  and 
turned  or  carved  legs,  while  the  design  was  generally  adapted  from 
that  of  the  Flemings,  who  had  settled  in  England  to  escape  the 
disturbances  in  the  Netherlands.  At  this  period  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  English  and  foreign  productions,  though  the 
style  became  modified  later,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  English 
workmen,  and  assumed  a  national  character  in  the  "spacious  times" 
of  the  Maiden  Queen.  Walnut,  cypress,  lime,  cherry  and  oak  were 
the  woods  employed,  but  as  oak  was  the  most  plentiful  and  best  able 
to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  it  is  most  frequently  met  with. 
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Though  all  the  houses  of  the  great  landowners,  from  the  latter 
years  of  Elizabeth  down  to  the  death  of  James,  possessed  the  same 
general  characteristics,  a  good  deal  of  diversity  was  caused  by  the 
varying  skill  of  the  local  craftsmen,  and  some  of  the  chairs  and 
tables  and  cabinets  are  much  ruder  and  rougher  than  others  of  the 
same  date.  The  patterns,  too,  are  equally  varied,  not  only  in  the 
furniture,  but  in  the  woodwork  of  the  houses,  and  even  in  rural 
parts  of  Scotland  shut  off  from  much  communication  with  the 


Arm  chair  with  box-seat  belonging   to  Sir  Spencer  Ponsonby  Faul,  Brympton  Y<  o 
vil,  and  single  chair  of  Yorkshire  pattern  belonging  to  Lady  Beaumont,  Carl- 
ton  Towers,  Selby;  both  about  1620. 

outer  world,  the  oaken  shutter-boards  which  cover  the  lower  parts 
of  the  windows  are  never  alike,  but  exhibit  the  greatest  fertility  of 
design. 

Some  of  these  have  braved  the  winters  and  summers  of  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  are  yet  in  perfect  preservation 
because  the  joiner  work  was  wrought  as  the  Galashiels'  cloth  was 
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said  to  be  warped  and  woofed,  "wi  conscience."  The  first  quarter 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  great  mercantile  prosper- 
ity to  both  kingdoms,  for  the  strife  for  religious  liberty  had  not  be- 
gun in  Scotland,  nor  that  for  civic  liberty  in  England.  King  James 
held  out  an  encouraging  hand  to  literature  and  art,  and  his  reign 
saw  the  birth  of  many  new  manufactures  and  much  improved  dec- 
oration. 


Old  oak  table  chair;  17th  Century. 

The  houses  in  these  early  times  were  far  more  magnificent  than 
comfortable,  and  the  want  of  drainage  and  the  crust  of  dirt  often 
underlying  the  grass  or  rushes  on  the  floor  a  frequent  source  of 
illness  and  death.  Handmade  carpets  were  imported  from  the  East, 
but  they  were  used  entirely  for  hangings  and  coverings,  so  a  foot- 
board was  placed  between  the  chair  legs  to  keep  the  feet  in  some 
degree  of  comfort.  When  boarded  floors  rendered  it  no  advantage 
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to  have  the  front  brace  so  near  the  ground,  it  was  gradually  height- 
ened to  give  more  freedom,  while  those  at  the  side  were  raised  to 
the  same  level.  Then,  the  primary  necessity  being  lost  sight  of, 
the  braces  were  gradually  dispensed  with  altogether  till  the  weakest 
part  of  the  chair  was  left  without  any  support  at  all. 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  ancestors  to  make  one  piece  of  furni- 
ture serve  as  many  purposes  as  possible,  and  in  Somersetshire  es- 
pecially, chairs  and  settles  are  to  be  found  having  a  table  back  fas- 
tened to  the  arms,  to  be  turned  down  when  required,  while  others, 
frequently  from  the  same  country,  have  box  seats,  with  locked  tops 
concealed  by  a  cushion. 


Turned  chair  of  the  17th  Century. 

The  variety  of  pattern  in  the  single  chairs  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  arm,  for  they  were  not  so  nu- 
merous. They  are  mostly  of  the  ''Derbyshire"  or  "Yorkshire" 
pattern,  with  solid  back  bars  curved  and  godrooned,  and  little  acorn 
ornaments  hanging  under  the  bars. 

Some  of  the  chairs  at  Knole  are  curule  shape,  two  semi-circles 
reversed,  and  such  folding  chairs  were  carried  about  in  the  owner's 
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carnage,  to  be  used  when  required.  Cane-seated  and  backed  chairs 
were  common,  the  cane  being  in  fine  plats  of  small  and  well-worked 
mesh,  and  cane  may  be  seen  on  chairs  down  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  backs  began  to  be  made  wholly  of  wood,  as  cane  was 
regarded  as  foreign;  and  a  steady  detestation  of  foreigners  and 
their  works,  the  result  of  our  constant  wars,  raised  up  the  desire  for 
a  more  national  school.  , 

Chair-making  and  all  domestic  arts  made  a  great  advance  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  if  the  Civil  Wars  had  not  thrown  us 
back,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  height  of  artistic  production  we 
might  not  have  attained.  Charles,  like  his  father,  took  a  personal 
interest  in  all  phases  of  industry,  and  brought  everything  to  this 
country  which  was  likely  to  elevate  its  art  and  manufactures.  The 
"wrought  backe  chairs,"  and  "wicker  chairs"  in  the  inventories 
prove  how  the  different  makes  were  extending.  Carving,  too,  rap- 
idly improved,  and  the  tall  chair  backs  were  ornamented  with  a 
crown,  this  the  shield  or  floral  festoon,  like  those  in  Holyrood  Pal- 
ace, which  is  peculiarly  rich  in  seats  of  this  description. 

The  Commonwealth  stopped  all  industrial  arts,  and  the  Protector 
and  his  Ironsides  wrote  their  characters  on  the  plain,  serviceable 
chairs  with  brown  leather  seats,  bordered  with  brass  nails,  which 
we  call  Cromwellian,  but  which  actually  came  from  Holland.  They 
are  most  dispiriting  models,  with  all  unnecessary  ornament  sup- 
pressed, for  painting,  sculpture  and  industrial  art  savored  too  much 
of  idolatry  to  be  encouraged. 

When  the  king  enjoved  'his  own  again,  he  naturally  brought  back 
some  of  the  luxury  to  which  he  had  become  accustomed  abroad, 
and  the  nation  plunged  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Chairs  became 
elaborately  carved  and  gilded,  and  the  most  expensive  fabrics 
called  into  requisition  for  their  coverings.  Much  of  this  furniture 
was  of  foreign  origin,  though  there  was  a  considerable  portion 
made  in  England,  especially  when  the  French  fugitives  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  founded  the  silk  trade  in  Spit- 
alfields.  The  Portuguese  Queen  brought  other  influence  to  bear  on 
English  furniture,  for  the  King  of  Portugal  had  provided  her  with 
one  of  her  chief  attractions  in  her  husband's  eyes  by  ceding  Bom- 
bay, and  Indo-Portuguese  furniture,  for  the  first  time,  made  its 
appearance  in  England.  Charles  presented  such  seats  to  his  friends, 
and  some  at  Penshurst  and  one  in  the  Ashmolian  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford make  it  easy  to  tell  where  the  open  spiral  twist  and  partly  per- 
forated carving  originated  which  was  seized  on  so  readily  and  ap- 
plied to  all  sorts  of  furniture,  for  the  craftsmen  profited  by  the  new 
ideas  and  new  patterns,  as  well  as  by  the  increased  demand.  But 
the  actual  shape  of  the  chair  was  not  much  affected.  The  high 
backs  were  still  retained,  and  were  filled  with  open  woodwork  when 


Brocaded  velvet  chairs  from  Penshurst;    time   of  Charles  II. 


Chair  in  Indo-Portugese  style;  time  of  Charles   II. 
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cane  was  not  used,  but  as  chairs  were  moved  about  much  more 
readily  than  they  had  formerly  been,  the  lighter  material  generally 
filled  the  seats.  Square  chairs  with  Turkey  work  back  and  seats, 
were  another  type,  for  rugs  from  the  last  were  regularly  supplied 
for  chair  coverings.  Luxury  had  made  rapid  strides,  but  none  of 
these  seats  was  comfortable  enough  for  the  pleasure-loving  nobil- 
ity, so  stuffed  chairs,  covered  with  heavily  brocaded  velvet,  were 
copied  from  the  French,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  our  modern 
arm-chairs. 

There  is  no  record,  throughout  these  early  years,  of  any  of  the 
craftsmen's  names,  but  it  is-  certain  that  the  architects  of  the  day 
brought  more  than  an  indirect  influence  to  bear  on  furniture.  The 
decoration  which  Inigo  Jones  favored  is  found  on  brackets  and 
fireplaces  in  some  of  the  houses  he  built,  as  well  as  in  the  fur- 
niture, and  though  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  to  prove  that 
he  actually  designed  movable  articles,  still  as  he  was  Surveyor  of 
the  Royal  Palaces,  and  delighted  in  conducting  Masques  and  pre- 
paring scenery,  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
minutiae  of  his  art.  In  the  same  way,  Wren,  if  he  did  not  actually 
design  or  instruct  his  workmen  how  to  ornament  furniture,  had 
his  cherub  heads  and  masses  of  foliage  copied  largely  in  domestic 
ornament,  and  the  chair  of  the  Brewer's  Company  strongly  recalls 
his  decorative  design. 

Chairs  of  turned  work,  with  square  or  triangular  seats,  date  from 
about  this  period  in  England,  though  in  use  much  earlier  abroad. 
They  were  most  common  in  the  Cotswold  districts,  and  were  fre- 
quently made  in  ash  and  other  home-grown  timber,  for  tough  light 
woods,  beech,  poplar  and  ash,  were  greatly  employed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Hogarth  painted  such  chairs  in  his 
pictures  of  common  life,  with  straight,  tapering  legs,  turned  cross- 
stretchers  and  side  rails,  rush  seats,  and  tall  backs  with  upright 
turned  rails  or  with  a  varying  number  of  flat  slats  from  side  to  side. 
Antiquarians  are  widely  at  variance  as  to  their  origin,  some  attrib- 
uting them  to  French  influence,  but  though  they  may  have  been 
made  after  the  manner  prevailing  in  Western  Europe,  still  they 
were  undoubtedly  manufactured  in  England,  especially  in  Here- 
fordshire and  Gloucestershire,  of  the  timber  grown  on  the  hills, 
Such  chairs  had  become  scarce  enough  by  1761  for  Horace  Wai- 
pole  to  covet  their  possession,  as  he  writes  to  several  friends  asking 
them,  when  in  Cheshire,  to  try  and  pick  up  in  some  of  the  poor  cot- 
tages a  few  of  the  "ancient  wooden  chairs,  most  of  them  triangular, 
but  all  of  various  patterns,  carved  and  turned  in  the  most  whimsical 
forms,  the  same  as  W.  Bateman  had  bought  in  Herefordshire  for  a 
crown  apiece."  But  the  quest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  success- 
ful, or  the  commission  disregarded,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  such 
chairs  in  the  Strawberry  Hill  Inventory. 


Late  Jacobean,  Queen  Anne  and    Turkey  work  chairs. 
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The  strong  point  of  English  furniture  is  not  its  originality,  but 
its  catholicity.  It  is  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  outcome  of  other 
times  and  countries  in  a  frame  of  its  own.  The  characteristics  of 
Holland  were  next  applied  to  our  seats.  Hitherto  the  legs  and 
backs  of  the  chairs  had  been  straight,  with  the  exception  of  those 
based  on  foreign  models.  With  the  advent  of  the  House  of  Orange 
the  form  entirely  altered.  The  backs  of  the  bulging-legged  chairs 
became  wider  and  broader,  and  we  can  almost  see  the  burgomaster 
types  of  William  and  Mary's  Court  in  their  ampler  lines.  Though 
both  backs  and  legs  were  most  often  plain,  yet  the  cabriole  legs 
were  sometimes  finished  with  shell  carving  in  the  knees,  while  the 
broad  splats  had  occasionally  a  little  open  work,  which  suggested 
the  "motif"  for  the  subsequent  elaboration  of  Chippendale  and  his 
followers.  The  colored  marquetry  which  came  in  about  this  time 
is  usually  ascribed  entirely  to  Dutch  influence,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  religious  wars  in  France  drove  large  numbers 
of  workmen  to  Holland,  Prussia  and  England,  so  the  flower  inlay 
of  different  woods  was  not  altogether  without  a  French  derivation. 
It  made  but  small  impression  on  English  furniture,  however,  and 
no  great  change  took  place  in  our  seats  till  that  most  exquisite  era, 
contemporaneous  with  the  best  French  schools,  which  we  call  the 
Chippendale  period.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  English 
furniture,  though  still  made  up  of  heterogeneous  elements,  became 
of  such  a  high  order  that  it  was  valued  above  the  productions  of 
other  countries,  and  taken  abroad  to  be  copied,  while  the  books  of 
design  were  translated  into  foreign  languages.  Chippendale,  above 
all  things,  was  a  chairmaker,  and  his  chairs  are  full  of  variety,  at  first 
with  the  high  back,  cabriole  leg  and  claw  and  ball  foot  of  the  so- 
called  Dutch  taste.  Then  rising  to  lighter  fancies,  either  with  vase- 
shaped  ornament,  flowing  ribbon  brows,  interlacing  frets  or  Gothic 
tracery.  But  what  matters  it  whether  the  rococo  ornament  then 
prevailing  on  the  continent,  the  Chinese  leanings  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  or  Strawberry  Hill  Gothic  were  adopted,  when  the  dif- 
ferent sources  are  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole?  We  give 
Chippendale  the  first  place,  simply  from  his  book,  for  the  squat 
backs  and  ungainly  chairs  of  Manwaring  and  the  Society  of  Uphol- 
sterers, and  the  badly  designed  seats  of  Ince  and  Mayhew  only 
serve  to  accentuate  the  work  of  the  master  hand.  Chippendale  was 
probably  not  the  first  in  point  of  time,  for  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
chairs  in  the  Upholsterers'  Book  seems  to  indicate  an  early  date 
before  the  style  was  properly  formed.  Chippendale,  Ince,  Mayhew 
and  Manwaring  were  by  no  means  the. only  designers,  for  as  in  the 
oaken  age  the  furniture  lived  while  the  craftsmen  sank  into  obliv- 
ion, so  in  the  mahogany  era  hosts  of  the  makers'  names  are  lost, 
while  their  work  is  merged  in  that  of  the  few  who  published  illus- 
trated catalogues. 
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Different  versions  of  the  Chippendale  chair  were  rendered  all 
over  the  country.  Strangely  enough  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
eastern  counties,  Ince  and  Mayhew's  ladder  back  predominates. 
The  finest  forms  prevail  in  the  South  and  West,  while  in  Scotland 
the  make  is  heavier,  with  slightly  different  tracery,  and  the  old 
"Luckenbooth"  pattern  occasionally  adopted,  of  interlacing  hearts 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  , 


Ladder-backed  Chippendale  chair. 


Round-about  chair  with  headpiece, 
in  the  possession  of  G.  H.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Not- 
tingham; 18th  Century. 


The  number  and  variety  of  the  chairs  of  this  period  are  so  enor- 
mous that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  ''French 
Corner  Chair,"  "Back  Stool,"  "Burjour"  and  other  stuffed  seats  of 
the  early  Chippendale  school.  Upholstered  arm  chairs  grew  gen- 
eral later,  especially  in  bedrooms,  and  were  made  with  wings  or 
side  pieces,  like  Hepplewhite's  "Saddle  check." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  were  no  other 'chairs  in  the 
century  than  those  to  which  these  designers'  names  are  attached. 
The  familiar  "Windsor"  were  to  be  seen  in  every  village,  though 
their  earliest  date  is  uncertain.  The  story  goes  that  George  III. 
found  one  in  a  hut  near  Windsor,  which  a  shepherd  had  hewn  with 
his  knife,  and  the  plain  shape  suiting  the  simple  tastes  of  "Farmer 
George"  he  purchased  it  and  set  the  fashion.  But  Lyon,  in  his 
Colonial  Furniture,  disposes  of  this  tradition  by  proving  that  Wind- 
sor chairs  are  mentioned  in  American  inventories  by  1736. 

"Round  about,"  or  three-cornered  chairs,  were  made  still  earliei' 
in  the  century,  and  fashioned  in  all  sorts  of  woods.  The  back  was 
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Gilded  chair  designed  by  Adams,  Jr.   (Sir  A.   Hume),  and  painted  Sheraton  draw- 
ing-room chairs;    18th  Century. 


sometimes  plain,  or  with  fenestrated  panels,  while  the  whole  chair 
became  afterwards  elaborately  finished  in  the  style  of  Chippendale. 
Some  rare  specimens  have  a  headpiece  rising  from  the  back  like 
that  belonging  to  the  curator  of  the  Nottingham  Museum,  which 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  late  well-known  collector,  Felix 
Joseph. 

Chippendale's  re-introduction  of  the  square  leg  ought  to  be  no- 
ticed, which  his  successors  refined  to  a  tapering  support  in  keeping 
with  the  greater  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  classic  period.  Here 
the  Adams  led  the  way,  and  though  the  architect  brothers  did  not 
make  any  furniture  themselves,  Robert  designed  it  largely  for  the 
houses  they  built.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  style  would  have  had  any 
widespread  popularity  in  furniture  had  not  Hepplewhite,  Shearer 
and  Sheraton  amplified  it  with  less  restriction,  and  many  houses, 
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Chippendale    and    Hepplewhite    chairs;     ISth    Century. 

like  Normanton  Park,  Lord  Ancaster's  stately  home  near  Stam- 
ford, had  the  furniture  supplied  by  the  latter  designer. 

The  shield-shaped  back  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
Hepplewhite  chair,  though  he  sometimes  adopted  oval  and  even 
square  backs.  They  are  very  graceful  and  delicate,  with  carved 
drapery,  wheatears  or  feathers  in  the  shield,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  Prince's  Party  must  have  been  immense,  judging  from  the  fre- 
quency of  feather  ornament  in  the  work  of  Hepplewhite  &  Sher- 
aton. 

Xot  only  did  the  general  form  become  lighter  and  more  elegant 
toward  the  end  of  the  century,  but  the  manner  of  decoration  altered. 
While  Chippendale  relied  mainly  on  his  chisel,  Hepplewhite,  be- 
sides carving  and  inlaying,  introduced  japanning  after  the  style  of 
Vernis-Martin  work;  and  Sheraton,  when  he  had  exhausted  other 
forms  of  ornament,  indulged  his  fancy  for  brilliant  coloring  in 
the  most  gorgeous  painted  decoration,  mixing  it  both  with  inlay 
and  carving.  He  then  passed  on  to  white  and  gold,  in  the  French 
style,  till  at  last  he  finally  settled  down  in  his  later  work  to  emulat- 
ing the  ormolu  mounts  and  brass  inlay  of  the  Napoleonic 
period.  But  his  glory  as  a  constructor  lies  in  his  delicate  work- 
manship and  the  judicious  choice  of  his  woods,  and  as  a  decorator 
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Chippendale  chair  in  Gothic  style,  belonging  to   Sir    W.    Fitz    Herbert,     Sissington 
Hall,  Derbyshire;    18ib  Century. 

in  the  color  and  arrangement  of  his  marquetry  and  the  fact  that  he 
never  allowed  consideration  or  ornament  to  affect  his  work  as  a 
whole. 

Cane  work  was  again  reverted  to  "for  seats"  by  all  this  school  of 
-designers,  though  needlework  coverings,  morocco,  striped  and 
variegated  horsehair,  damasks  and  finely  printed  silk,  or  cotton, 
became  the  fashion  by  turns. 

The  debased  forms  of  classic  which  came  in  as  the  old  school  of 
•eighteenth  century  designers  died  out  had  little  to  recommend  it, 
and  how  Sheraton,  the  last  of  the  artist  chairmakers,  could  blind 
himself  enough  to  adopt  it  in  his  later  seats,  can  never  be  explained. 
The  curved  back  piece,  after  a  Greek  model,  which  he  brought  in 
about  1800,  remained  the  favorite  shape  of  chairs  for  half  a  century, 
though  no  longer  rendered  with  the  brass  mounts  he  intended. 
Some  chairs  at  Kensington  Palace,  with  Egyptian  sphinxes  and 
lion  head  supports,  correspond  in  date  with  the  victories  of  British 
arms  in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  gilded  Throne  Chair 
is  similar  in  style,  and  William  Smith,  upholsterer  to  George  III. 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  is  responsible  for  many  such  heavy 
productions.  Those  of  "Anastasius"  Hope  were  even  more  in- 
tensely classic  though  certainly  more  refined.  But  why  dwell  on 
this  uninteresting  cycle,  when  ponderosity  seemed  the  sole  consid- 
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uh  flat  back  piece  and 


mounts;  about  1800. 


eration  ?  The  massive  framework  and  heavy  scrolls  had  but  a  short 
reign,  and  though  an  over-affectation  of  simplicity  afterwards  pro- 
vided us  with  glorified  editions  of  rush-bottomed  Windsor  chairs 
and  porters'  seats,  yet  originality  of  design  seemed  lost  for  a  period. 


K.    Warren  Clouston. 


London,  England. 


Chair  (about  1S26)  from  "Sirkh's  Upholsterers'    Guide. 


ANGOULEME   CATHEDRAL.—  PROM    THE   SOUTHWEST. 


FRENCH  CATHEDRALS.— PART  XVI. 


THE  DOMED  CATHEDRALS. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  S.  PIERRE  AT  ANGOULEME. 

V. 

THE  cathedral  of  S.Pierre  at  Angouleme  is  special  type  of  domed 
church.   Its  plan  is  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  broad  nave  without 
aisles,  divided  into  three  bays,  a  domed  crossing  or  lantern,  two 
transents,and  a  central  apse  or  choir.    The  nave  is  of  great  regularity 
and  symmetry,  but  the  first  bay,  to  the  west,  plainer  and  heavier  than 
the  others,  is  the  earliest  portion,  and  a  survival  of  a  previous  cathe- 
dral built  by  Bishop  Grimoard  and  completed  as  early  as  1017.  Some 
discoveries  made  in  the  restoration  begun  in  1854  by  M.  Warin  sug- 
gest that  the  church  of  which  this  was  a  portion  may  have  had  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  unquestioned  fact  that  the  cathedral 
as  we  now  know  it  was  chiefly  due  to  Gerard  II.  (1101-1136),  one  of 
the  most  noted  French  bishops  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  man  whose 
life  was  spent  in  constant  ecclesiastical  turmoil,  but  who  still  found 
time  to  conduct  the  building  of  one  of  the  most  important  churches 
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PLAN  OF  ANGOULEME  CATHEDRAL. 


of  his  age.  Though  he  consecrated  his  cathedral  on  the  i8th  of 
February,  1128,  there  was  much  to  be  done  at  the  time  of  his  death 
eight  years  later.  The  facade  above  the  great  window  belongs  to 
this  later  time,  and  a  letter  written  in  1259  informs  us  that  work  was 
still  being  done  upon  it.  At  this  period  the  tower  which  surmounted 
the  south  crossing  was  in  process  of  construction,  a  Gothic  structure 
destroyed  by  the  Protestants  in  1569.  Some  lesser  repairs  were 
made  during  the  XIV.  and  XV.  centuries,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Protestant  agitation  the  cathedral  must  have  presented  a  splendid 
appearance,  with  its  Romanesque  tower  on  the  north  transept,  the 
Gothic  spire  on  the  south  transept,  and  its  dome  over  the  crossing. 
The  Protestant  wars  left  it  in  a  sadly  disabled  state.  The  south  tow- 
er was  completely  overthrown,  the  northern  one  greatly  injured,  the 
central  lantern  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  the  beautiful  west  front 
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ANGOULEME  CATHEDRAL.— SECTION    THROUGH  TOWER   AND   CROSSING. 

much  defaced.  A  vigorous  effort  to  repair  these  injuries  was  made 
in  the  following  century  by  Jean  Mesneau,  a  wealthy  canon  of  the 
cathedral,  who  repaired  the  lantern,  cutting  windows  in  all  faces  of 
the  octagon,  though  before  they  were  open  in  four  only, and  patched 
up  the  west  front,  completing  his  work  with  a  dedication  in  1634. 
It  must  be  admitted,  from  early  engravings,  that  the  worthy  canon 
was  not  successful  with  his  facade,  but  the  preservation  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  our  own  time  is  chiefly  due  to  his  loving  care.  A  restoration 
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begun  in  1854,  and  continued  by  M.  Abadie  to  1884,  has  been  made 
with  greater  care  than  that  architect  exhibited  at  S.  Front;  the  cathe- 
dral has,  indeed,  been  largely  rebuilt  in  our  own  day,  'but  it  certainly 
exhibits  a  closer  approximation  to  its  primitive  form  than  it  did  be- 
fore the  recent  changes,  though  the  central  dome  has  been  some- 
what heightened,  for  when  first  built  it  was  nearly  embedded  in  the 
tower  or  lantern. 

Though  distinguished  by  great  regularity  and  simplicity  the  in- 
terior of  the  cathedral  of  Angouleme  exhibits  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vance on  the  simple  interior  of  the  cathedral  o*f  Cahors  or  the  daring 
audacity  of  S.  Front.  The  bays  are  separated  'by  large  piers  whose 
heavy  form  is  broken  by  applied  columns ;  on  the  outer  face  arranged 
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in  pairs  to  carry  the  great  cross  arches  between  the  bays,  and  single 
columns  on  the  lateral  faces  to  help  carry  the  side  arches.  The 
arches  are  utterly  plain,  and  built  in  two  planes,  the  lower  supported 
by  the  applied  columns,  the  upper  rising  directly  from  the  piers,  the 
ornament  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  being  continued  on  the  pier 
as"  a  carved  base  for  the  arches.  The  space  between  the  arches  is 
filled  with  pendentives.  A  small  ornamental  band  is  applied  at  the 
base  of  the  domes  with  which  the  bays  are  covered. 

The  dividing  piers  form  huge  internal  buttresses,  the  side  walls 
being  decorated  with  a  round  arched  arcade  of  three  arches,  over 
which  is  a  shallow  balcony  that  is  continued  from  bay  to  'bay  by 
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openings  cut  in  the  piers.  Two  round  topped  windows  in  each  bay 
light  the  nave  admirably,  yet  not  so  brilliantly  as  to  destroy  the  ef- 
fect of  the  flood  of  light  admitted  through  the  upper  windows  of  the 
lantern  over  the  crossing,  whose  arches  are  much  higher  than  those 
of  the  nave,  and  where  the  dome  is  applied  to  an  octagonal  base 
lighted  by  windows.  The  transepts  are  exceedingly  effective,  being 
rilled  writh  chapels  elevatecl  at  some  distance  above  the  main  floor, 
that  in  the  north  transept  being  lighted  by  an  upper  lantern ;  an  ar- 
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rangement  much  more  impressive  than  the  simple  apse  of  the  nave, 
with  its  four  little  semi-circular  apses,  lighted  by  small  windows,  and 
a  single  window  in  a  flat  projection  at  the  head  of  the  apse,  which  is 
covered  with  a  deep  plain  pointed  barrel  vault  ending  in  a  semi- 
dome. 

Few  cathedrals  in  France  present  so  great  a  contrast  between 
their  exteriors  and  interiors  as  that  of  Angouleme.  The  Roman- 
esque churches  we  have  seen,  except  S.  Trophime  at  Aries,  have 
shown  few  features  of  interest  in  their  exteriors.  At  Angouleme  we 
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meet,  for  the  first  time  in  the  cathedrals,  that  glorification  of  the  west 
fagade  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  French  mediaeval 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  side  walls  of  the  church  are  still 
plain;  only  the  windows  enclosed  within  slight  architectural  frames, 
with  very  shallow  plain  buttresses  between  the  bays  to  express  and 
to  emphasize  the  interior  construction.  The  dome,  save  for  its 
greater  size  and  its  high  modern  tiled  roof,  is  scarcely  more  notable 
than  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Avignon.  But  the  marvellous 
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west  front,  with  its  rich  adornment  of  sculpture,  and  the  great  storied 
tower  on  the  north  transept,  mark  new  elements  in  church  exter- 
iors. At  S.  Front  we  nad,  indeed,  a  tower,  but  it  is  really  a  structure 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  cathedral:  at  S.  Trophime  we  found 
another,  this  time  over  the  crossing,  and  an  effort  and  a  very  success- 
ful one,  to  emphasize  the  central  point  of  the  church  in  a  way  seldom 
excelled  by  the  Gothic  chuches.  At  Angouleme  the  tower  be- 
comes an  integral  portion  of  the  design,  and  though  not  yet  on 
the  west  facade,  where  it  became  the  chief  feature  in  Gothic  de- 
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sign,  it  nevertheless  marks    a    notable    step  in    tower    building    in 
France. 

But  the  great  glory  of  Angouleme  cathedral  is  its  west  front,  which 
for  richness  of  design,  for  variety  of  motif,  for  splendor  of  detail,  for 
very  strangeness  of  aspect  is  only  equalled,  if  surpassed,  by  the  mar- 
vellous facade  of  Notre  Dame  la  Grande  at  Poitiers.  It  has  been 
greatly  restored  by  Abadie;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  central 
gable,  for  which  no  historical  reason  exists,  it  has  been  most  admir- 
ably repaired.  It  is  divided  into  five  bays,  the  central  one  somewhat 
wider  than  the  others.  Slender  applied  columns  carry  small  round 
arches  just  below  the  separation  of  the  smaller  towers,  with  which 
the  front  is  finished.  At  the  base  the  two  side  divisions  include  two 


ANGOUDEME  CATHEDRAL.— ARCH  ON  WEST  FRONT. 

smaller  lower  arches— superb  examples  of  the  carving  of  the  local- 
ity, with  interlaced  foliage  and  strangely  grotesqued  and  intertwined 
animal  forms — within  which,  in  groups  of  three,  are  the  Apostles. 
Rude  as  these  reliefs  are,  their  attitudes,  costumes  and  attributes 
show  a  considerable  power  in  composition  and  in  technique.  The 
central  doorway,  with  a  larger  recessed  arch,  is  similarly  treated,  but 
has  been  much  restored. 

The  sculptures  of  this  front  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ser- 
ies illustrating  the  Last  Judgment  to  be  found  in  France.  That,  as 
we  know,  was  a  favorite  theme  for  the  main  portals,  and  we  have 
noted  manv  instances  where  it  has  been  illustrated  in  the  slabs  over 
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the  main  doorway.  At  S.  Trophime  it  was  spread  over  the  rich 
main  porch,  but  in  the  cathedral  of  Angouleme  the  sculptors  went 
further  than  they  did  in  any  other  instance,  and  used  the  whole  of  the 
wall  as  a  background  for  the  exposition  of  this  theme,  at  once 
the  most  impressive  and  the  most  awe-inspiring  in  Christian  theol- 
ogy- 
High  up  on  the  facade,  under  the  great  central  arch  that  rises  into 
the  crowning  gable,  an  arch  decorated  with  a  series  of  full  length 
angels,  is  Christ,  the  Judge  of  the  world,  standing  in  an  aureole,  with 


ANGOULBME  CATHEDRAL.— VIEW     OF  DOME  AND  TOWER. 

both  arms  extended  in  benediction.  A  cloud,  with  cherubim,  is 
above  the  central  figure,  and  in  the  surrounding  space  are  disposed 
the  symbols  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  In  the  tympanums  of  the 
lower  great  arches  are  the  dead,  risen  from  their  graves,  two  under 
each  arch;  and  above  them  and  over  the  central  window,  are  the 
angels  sounding  the  last  trump  and  pointing  to  the  grand  figure  of 
Christ  above.  The  smaller  arches  on  each  side  contain  many  small 
medallion  heads  of  the  blessed  alreadv  entered  into  bliss.  Still  lower 


ANGOULE'ME  CATHEDRAL;    RESTORATION. 

The  tower  on  the  south  transept  does  not  exist;  originally  this  was  a  Gothic  spire 
and  not  as  here  shown. 
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down,  under  the  side  arches,  and  standing  within  smaller  ones,  are 
five  Doctors  of  the  New  Law,  and  a  woman  who  may  represent  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  Statues  of  the  Prophets  are  under  arches  within 
the  bays  immediately  adjoining  the  central  bay,  and  also  in  niches 
on  each  side  of  the  great  window.  Then,  below  are  two  reliefs,  mod- 
ern restorations,  one  representing  S.  George  and  the  Dragon,  the 
other  S.  Martin  giving  'his  cloak  to  a  beggar. 

The  scheme  of  the  sculptures  is  complete  and  arranged  with  con- 
summate skill;  their  decorative  aspects  are  not  less  remarkable.  A 
complicated  theme  has  been  applied  to  a  very  large  surface,  con- 
sisting of  many  separated  parts,  and  yet  the  effect  and  meaning  of 
the  whole  is  unmistakable.  Splendid  as  the  sculptures  are,  and  im- 
pressive as  is  their  arrangement,  the  wonderful  detail  that  surrounds 
them,  the  carving  of  the  capitals,  the  elaborate  bands,  the  panels,  the 
medallions,  produce  an, ensemble  of  marvellous  richness  and  variety. 
The  cathedrals  of  France  offer  few  more  notable  monuments  than  this 
front  of  Angouleme,  and  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  sculpture  will 
find  few  examples  more  worthy  of  study  than  the  marvellous  sculp- 
tures that  for  more  than  600  years  have  looked  down  from  these 
walls. 

And  the  cathedral  is  superbly  situated.  It  is  not,  it  is  true,  on  the 
highest  point  within  the  city ;  but  it  stands  at  the  apex  of  the  most 
closely  built  portion,  a  higher  hill  before  it  rising  in  a  rather  flat 
slope.  The  cathedral  stands  out  boldly,  showing  the  south  side  com- 
pletely and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remarkable  west  front,  which  is 
finely  viewed  from  the  open  space  before  it.  On  each  side  of  the 
nave  is  a  sunken  space,  forming  a  sort  of  garden,  through  which  the 
side  portals  are  entered-;  that  on  the  south  side  is  open ;  that  on  the 
north  is  closed.  The  palace  of  the  bishop,  built  originally  by  Ger- 
ard, the  builder  of  the  cathedral,  adjoins  it  to  the  east,  the  episcopal 
gardens  enclosing  the  choir.  From  thence  one  may  study  the 
great  tower,  rising  in  story  upon  story  of  decorated  arches,  as  well 
as  the  choir  with  its  four  little  apses.  The  upper  wall  of  this  part, 
treated  as  a  closed  clearstory,  with  an  arcade  of  round  arches  con- 
taining pairs  of  smaller  arches,  is  the  only  portion  of  the  cathedral 
wall,  save  the  facade,  that  has  been  designed  with  special  reference 
to  architectural  effect.  The  west  front  dominate  the  cathedral,  as  it 
does  in  all  French  churches,  but  the  other  portions  of  the  exterior 
are  not  the  less  interesting  nor  the  less  expressive  of  their  time  and 
place  because  of  the  splendid  fagade. 

fiarr  Ferree. 
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IV. 
Grouping  of  Subordinate  Parts* 

HITHERTO,  although  we  have  given  onr  rules  a  general  ap- 
plication, we   have   spoken    only   of  the   instances    in  which 
the  masses  to  be  grouped  themselves  constituted  the  building. 
We  are  to  speak  now  of  masses  that  are  parts  of  a  building  in  a 
somewhat  different  sense.     In  the  former  case,  indeed,  the  masses 
to  be  grouped  were  necessarily  parts  of  the  whole ;  but  none  could 
be  taken  away  without  leaving  the  building  a  fragment  only.    The 
Pitti  palace,  for  instance,  on  one  side  is  a  group  of  two  pavilions. 
If  one  be  taken  away  there  remains,  not  a  building  with  one  pavil- 
ion, but  a  fragment  of  a  complete  building,  as  seen  in  this  diagram- 
matic sketch  (46). 


46.  Sketch  of  a  group  of  two  principal  masses;  neither  can  be  removed  and  leave  a 
complete  design. 

If,  however,  the  parts  are  such  that  they  may  be  removed  without 
destroying  the  completeness  of  the  main  mass  or  group  of  masses, 
they  are  properly  regarded  as  subordinate  parts.  Thus  the  two  dor- 
mers in  47  may  be  removed,  yet  still  leave  a  complete  single  mass. 


47.  Old  building  at  Lisieux.  A  single  mass  with  two  subordinate  masses,  so  classed' 
because  one  or  both  may  be  removed,  yet  leave  a  complete  design. 

All  that  we}have  said  with  regard  to  the  grouping  of  the  main 
masses  applies  to  that  of  subordinate  parts,  with  some  slight  mod- 
ifications. 
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If,  instead  of  making  our  two  gables  the  chief  part  of  the  design, 
we  apply  them  to  a  larger  mass  which  has  been  previously  created, 
we  at  once  have  the  second  step  in  a  design  (49).  To  begin  with, 
we  had  a  roofed  mass,  gabled  at  each  end,  straight  at  the  side  (48). 
For  some  reason  we  wanted  to  develop  further  the  side.  Adding  the 
two  gables  makes  a  more  complex  design  of  the  side,  leaving  the 
singleness  of  the  main  mass  untouched.  We  may,  if  we  prefer,  add 


\ 


v 


48.     A   single  mass    without   subordinate 
parts. 


49.     The    same,     with     two     subordinate 
rabies. 


50.     The    same,     with     two     subordinate 
bays. 


51.     The   same,    both    the    bays  and   the 
main  mass  having  steeper  roofs. 


'52.     Chenonceaux.     A   fine  example   of   both  double  and     triple     Subordinate   Masses, 
the  two  turrets  and  the  three  dormers. 
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two  bay-windows,  low  and  wide,  like  50,  or  tall  and  narrow,  like  51: 
the  homology  of  the  designs  is  evident  at  a  glance.  Here  is  a  view,  52, 


53.    A  single  central  subordinate  part. 


rife 

54.     A    single    subordinate   part,    unsym- 
metrically  placed. 


of  the  Castle  of  Chenonceaux,  showing  a  double  grouping  of  tur- 
rets as  subordinate  masses,  also  a  triple  group  of  dormers,  but  noth- 
ing that  compares  with  the  bulk  of  the  main  wall  and  roof.  Instead 
of  two  gables  or  bays/  one  gable  or  bay,  either  central  or  lateral, 
would  make  a  satisfactory  design,  53,  54,  55  ;  or,  if  we  want  to  put 
two  subordinate  features  on  the  gable  end  of  our  main  mass,  we 


TUBINGEN 
55.     The    large   dormer    constitutes   a   single   subordinate    mass. 

may  do  so,  providing  we  know  what  we  are  about,  and  either  assert 
our  one  main  pointed  mass,  by  making  the  two  things  square- 
topped  (56),  or  make  it  a  triple  treatment  out-and-out,  by  capping 
all  three  parts  alike  as  at  57.  Here  in  58  is  a  triple  group,  a  gable 
and  two  dormers,  all  treated  alike,  and  in  59  a  group  of  three  tur- 
rets in  which  the  fault  is  that  they  are  too  big  for  subordinate 
masses  and  not  big  enough  for  principal.  Hardly  anything  is  more 
-effective  than  a  single  large  feature  upon  the  main  mass.  Such  a 


5G.    A  group  of  two  subordinate  bays 


57.     The    same    in    plan,    converted    into 
a  triple  group  by  the  addition  of  the  oriel. 


58.    The  Rathhaus,  Bremen.    A  group  cf  three  gables  upon  the  larger  single  mass  of 
the   building. 


La  Trinite,  Paris.    A  group  of  three  turrets. 
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GO.     A    single   mass    with    a 
single    subordinate  mass. 


61.    The  same  as  the  foregoing. 


62.  Billing's  Library,  Burlington,  Vt.  H.  H.  Richardson,  Architect.  The  gable  is  the 
principal  mass  in  this  composition.  The  taller  tower  is  a  single  subordinate  mass  placed 
unsymmetrically.  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  single  because  the  smaller  and  trlaJthfer  anomalous 
tower  is  not  large  enough  to  consitute  with  the  other  a  group  of  two. 


dormer  as  this  (60)  is  analogous  to  the  single  tower  upon  the  Pal- 
azzo Vecchio  at  Florence—  the  largest  thing  upon  it,  yet  not  large 
enough  to  dominate  it.  Here  in  61,  is  a  rustic  cottage,  redeemed 
and  made  beautiful  by  a  single  octagon  turret-roofed  bay. 

Such  a  single  feature  may  also  be  placed  unsymmetrically  with- 
out loss  of  either  effect  or  dignity,  as  the  tourelle  at  62  and  the 
tower  at  63. 
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63.    A  single  tower  placed  unsymmetrically. 


Two  more  instances  of  a  single  subordinate  feature  are  shown  in 
64  and  65. 


64.  Crane  Library,  Quincy,  Mass.  H.  H.  Richardson,  Architect.  A  much  better  ex- 
ample of  a  single  unsymmetrical  mass  than  is  the  Billing's  Library,  62.  The  gable  is  a 
subordinate  mass  upon  the  building  and  the  turret  upon  the  gable,  both  arranged  unsym- 
metrically. 

Returning,  for  a  moment,  to  our  groups  of  two — besides  the 
equal  couplet,  we  may  use  the  couplet  of  unequals  even  more  freely 
and  with  even  better  appearance  for  subordinate  than  for  main 
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65.  Library,  North  Easton,  Mass.  H.  H.  Richardson,  Architect.  Here  again  the  gable 
is  a  subordinate  mass  upon  the  building  and  the  tower  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  gable. 


LUJ-JJJj I 


C6.    A  group  of  two  unequal  subordinate  masses. 

masses.  Such  an  unequal  couplet  is  sketched  at  66,  and  it  is  seen  in 
the  well-known  Rathhaus  at  Rottenburg,  67.  Hardly  any  motive  is 
more  available  for  modern  work;  whether  it  be  a  shingled  cottage 
with  bays  suggesting  towers  (66),  or  a  brick  and  stone  house,  with 
wide  English-fashion  bays,  like  68,  or  even  pedimented  masses  like 
these  at  69. 


loon  oi          loocr  n| 

!  T    fj^h  J 

OS.    Two  unequal  subordinate  masses. 


6U.    The   same  as  68. 


67.     Rathhaus,    Rothenburg.     The  turrets  are  double  unequal  subordinate  masses. 
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So  far,  the  grouping  of  subordinate  parts  is  strictly  analogous  to 
that  of  main  masses.  Instead  of  having  to  connect  them,  however, 
by  linking  masses,  smaller  than  the  main  masses  themselves,  they 
are  already  connected  by  the  larger  main  masses,  which  serve,  as 
it  were,  as  a  background  upon  which  the  subordinate  parts  occur. 


70.     Residence,   Frank  Hall,   Hampstead,   London.     R.   Norman  Shaw,   Architect, 
example  of  three  equal  subordinate  gables. 


An 


When  we  come  to  three  subordinate  objects,  the  analogy  main- 
tains, with  one  difference;  in  groups  of  three  masses,  one  must  be 
larger  than  the  others ;  -in  subordinate  groups,  three  things  of  equal 
size  make  a  harmony,  as  well  as  three  things  where  qne  predomi- 
nates. Three  equal  dormers  do  very  well ;  so  do  three  equal  gables, 
as  70,  71,  72.  But  here  we  are  on  a  precipice.  Three  equal  bays  (73) 


71.  An   Old   House,    at   Canterbury.     Three   subordinate   gables,    equal   in  effect.     The 
gradation  in  size  is  perhaps  for  perspective   exaggeration. 
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can  be  made  acceptable  only  by  great  care.  If  they  are  just  right, 
they  may  be  charming;  if  they  are  wrong,  they  will  not  do  at  all. 
Just  right  and  just  wrong  means  this:  just  right  is  where  the  main 
mass  predominates ;  just  wrong  is  where  it  fails  to  predominate.  In 
the  latter  case  the  three  subordinate  masses  appear  as  a  group  of 
main  masses,  and  fail  to  look  well  owing  to  their  equality. 


72.    House  at  Cambridge,  Mass.    The  dormers  are  three  equal  subordinate  masses;  the 
porch  a  single  subordinate  mass. 


73.     Group  of  three  equal  bays. 


But  if  we  have  our  group  of  three  with  one  bigger  than  the  oth- 
ers, all  is  well.  We  may  do  much  as  we  please,  all  is  sure  to  be  well, 
as  far  as  the  number  of  things  is  concerned,  whether  the  triplet  be 
symmetrical,  as  at  74,  or  unsymmetrical,  as  at  75. 
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74.     Three'    gables,    the     largest     in     the  75.     Three    tourelles,    the   largest   in    the 

centre.  centre. 

There  is  another  sort  of  subordinate  parts  that  we  must  call  at- 
tention to,  although  briefly,  as  the  same  rules  apply  to  it  as  to  the 
rest,  and  to  reiterate  them  would  be  profitless.  It  comprises  main 
masses  that  are  divided  into  parts  directly,  instead  of  the  parts  being 
placed  upon  them  as  backgrounds.  Such  a  case  is  shown  at  j6,  77> 
where  the  mass  is  cut  up  into  three  gables,  instead  of  three  gables 
being  placed  upon  the  mass,  at  74. 


76.    Three  gables  set  close  together. 


77.     Cathedra],    Sienna.     The   fagade   is   an  example   of   three   unequal  gables. 
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Here  is  another  grouping  (78),  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  clas- 
sify, but  shall  be  hereafter ;  and  another  (79),  perhaps  premature, 
where  detail  is  used  to  effect  the  subdivision  of  the  mass.  But  the 
great  difference  between  the  grouping  of  main  masses  and  of  sub- 


x^ 
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78.     Mass    with    two    appendages,    to    be 
spoken  of  hereafter. 


I    fill      IU1I    IUU 


79.    Three  bays. 


ordinate  parts,  is  that  in  the  former,  more  than  three  parts  are  not 
to  be  used,  unless  the  parts,  should  they  exceed  three,  are  thrown 
together  into  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  as  we  have  said;  while  in 


.     The  dormers  are  a   row  of  subordinate   masses. 


81.     The   same.     The   projection   of   one  gable   does   not   prevent   its   grouping   with 
the  others.    There  is  also  a  group  of  three  bays  between  the  gables. 


arranging  our  subordinate  parts,  we  continually  have  to  use  four  or 
more  objects.  Nothing  could  be  desired  better  than  a  row  of  four 
dormers,  like  this  (80),  for  example,  and  the  reason  is  that  we  think 
of  it  collectively,  as  one  row  and  not  as  four  individuals.  Here, 
again,  is  a  row  of  four  gables,  81. 
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There  might  be  five  or  six  or  more,  the  result  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same;  the  exact  number  to  be  used  if  in  excess  of  three 
being  determined  by  other  circumstances.  It  is  as  well  to  note, 
however,  that  uneven  numbers  in  rows  have  more  individuality  and 


82.  Design  for  Building  for  Horticultural  Society  and  Park  Commission,  Boston,  Mass. 
A  row  of  five  dormers,  the  central  slightly  larger. 

less  continuity  than  even  numbers;  if  we  had  put  five  dormers,  it 
would  have  given  more  sense  of  a  group  of  individuals,  the  eye  nat- 
urally picking  out  the  central  object  and  regarding  the  rest  as 
grouped  on  each  side  of  it  (82). 

In  almost  all  buildings  four  or  more  parts  are  used  on  the  sides, 
although  usually  these  parts  are  hardly  important  enough  to  be 
called  subordinate  masses,  but  are  merely  details,  windows,  arches, 
and  the  like.  Yet  when,  by  the  use  of  these  details  the  mass  is  sep- 
arated into  parts,  the  parts  are  naturally  classified  as  subordinate 
parts,  and  distinct  from  the  details  that  mark  them. 

Thus,  a  wall,  cut  up  by  Gothic  buttresses  or  Renaissance  pilas- 
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83.     Subordinate   parts   obtained   by   sep- 
aration of  the  main  mass  by  details. 


84.    The  same  as  83. 


ters,  is  separated  into  parts  that  are  distinct  from  the  details — but- 
tresses or  pilasters — that  define  them,  as  in  83  and  84. 

We  may  then  say  as  follows: 

Rule  VII.  Although  four  main  masses  may  never  be  used  as  a 
group,  four  subordinate  masses  may  be  used  upon  a  main  mass, 
whenever  a  sense  of  continuity  is  required. 
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There  is  one  more  sort  of  subordinate  parts  that  we  must  allude 
to,  besides  those  that  are  applied  to  the  front  or  sides ;  it  includes 
those  that  are  set  upon  the  top  of  the  main  mass,  which  becomes  a 
sort  of  base  for  them — fleches,  belvideres,  belfries,  pinnacles— 
everything  of  the  sort  that  is  not  too  big ;  if  it  be  too  large,  the  ob- 
jects becomes  itself  the  main  mass,  as  a  great  dome  or  tower. 

Such  things  are  used  in  quite  analogous  ways  to  those  that  we 
have  before  spoken  of;  indeed,  many  dormers,  when  seen  so  near 
as  to  bring  them  against  the  sky-line,  are  evidently  closely  allied  to 
such  things  as  belfries.  We. may  plant  them  on  one,  two  or  three 


85.     A    single     belfry    used     as     a     sub- 
ordinate mass. 


66.    Two  pinnacles  similarly  used. 


"  87.     Three   ventilators,    similarly   used. 


(85,  86,  87),  and,  by  making  one  much  the  largest,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  main  masses,  we  may  use  various  groupings  as  our  fancy 
suggests,  as  well  with  these  objects  applied  to  the  roof  as  with  the 
bays,  oriels,  and  other  subordinate  masses,  that  are  naturally  ap- 
plied to  the  side. 
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V. 

Appendages* 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  but  two  kinds  of  main  masses — in- 
dividual units  and  the  linking  masses  that  we  use  to  connect  them. 
This  is  not  quite  all  that  there  are  in  architectural  compositions ;  we 
must  describe  one  more  kind,  and  that  will  comprise  them  all. 

The  masses  that  are  now  spoken  of  are  those  which  are  attached 
to  a  main  mass,  but  do  not  connect  any  other  main  mass  with  it. 

A  tower  with  a  building  attached,  as  long  as  the  tower  is  as  im- 
portant as,  or  more  important  than  the  building,  is  a  case  of  a  mass 
with  a  single  appendage  (88).  Where  there  is  one  on  each  side,  as 
at  89,  it  is  a  mass  with  two  appendages.  Several  examples  are  given 
of  both  single,  90,  91 ;  and  double,  92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  appendages. 
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Mass,  with  one  appendage. 


89.    Mass,  with  two  appendages. 


90.  Mass,  with  a  single  appendage.    The  one-story  portion  on  the  left  side  is  the  appendage. 


92.    Fontana  di  Trevi,  Rome.    The  central  pavilion  is  the  main  mass,   the  wings  are 
the  two  appendages. 


93.    The  group  of  double  gables  with  central  link  is  the  main  mass.    The  wings  are 
appendages. 


94.  Pillsbury  Science  Hall,  Minneapolis.  L.  S.  Buffing-ton,  Architect.  The  high  central 
part  is  the  main  mass.  The  tower  is  an  unsymmetrical  subordinate  mass.  The  ••vings  are 
two  appendages. 
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VANRENSSELAER  MANOR  HOUSE 


95.    The  Van  R'ensselaer  Manor  House,  Albany,  X.  Y.    Single    mass    with    two    ap- 
pendages. 


96.    The  Commencement  Hall,  Princeton,  X.  J.    Wm.  A.  Potter,  Architect.    The  same 
as  95. 


97.    Norwich  Cathedral,  East  Front.    The  central  gable  is  the  mass;  the  square-topped 
Aisles  are  the  appendages. 
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Westminster  Palace  that  we  have  already  spoken  of,  is,  as  a 
whole,  an  appendage  of  the  great  tower,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
time ;  and  our  own  Madison  Square  Garden  is  another  speci- 
men (98). 


X  I il 


98.  Sketch  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  showing  how  from  one  point  it  groups  as  a 
mass  with  one  appendage. 

Very  often  a  group  that  from  one  point  of  view  is  a  mass  with  one 
appendage,  from  another  has  two  appendages,  as  in  this  last  case  of 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  in  many  churches. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  appendages  be  long  and  low,  99.  To 
a  tower  may  be  added  a  tall  and  narrow  appendage,  as  at  100,  or  to 
a  group  of  two  towers,  either  one  appendage,  or  two  appendages, 


99.    Triple  group,  with  two  appendages— the  end  portions  beyond  the  flanking  pavilions 
are  the  appendages. 


100.     A   single   tower   with   a   single    tall  101.     Group  of    two    towers     with    two 

appendage.  appendages. 
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102.    A  tower  with  two  appendages,  and  one  subordinate  mass. 

-as  at  101.  But  more  than  two  appendages  we  cannot  very 
well  manage,  because,  if  we  put  a  third  appendage  coming  out  to 
the  front,  it  is  not  as  an  appendage  that  it  appears,  but  as  a  central 
subordinate  mass,  as  in  102 ;  while  if  it  projects  behind,  we  do  not 
see  it  at  all,  and  it  might  as  well  not  exist  as  far  as  the  composition 
of  the  front  is  concerned.  We  might,  indeed,  run  them  out  diagon- 
ally, and  this  is  sometimes  done,  but  only  in  special  cases,  where 
the  main  motive  is  so  large  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  anything,  or 
wrhere  other  special  conditions  prevail. 

To  any  of  the  previously  enumerated  groups,  either  one  or  two 
appendages  may  be  attached,  either  of  the  same  size  and  character, 
or  of  different  sizes  and  characters ;  although  here  we  come  to  the 
line  again,  where  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  group  requires 
more  skill  in  adjusting  the  various  parts. 

At  103  is  a  twin  group  with  symmetrical  appendages ;  at  104  a 
husband-and-wife  group  with  unsymmetrical,  and  at  105  an- 
other double  unequal  group  with  one  appendage;  106  shows  an  un- 
symmetrical triple  group,  with  unsymmetrical  appendages;  107  the 
.possibility  of  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing  with  pedimentecl  orders. 


D  D  D  |i 

I: 

103.     Double  equal   group   with   two   equal  appendages. 


104.    Double  unequal,  with  unequal  appendages. 


105.    Hennebout— Notre  Dame  du   Paradis.     Group   of  two  unequal   masses   with   one- 
appendage. 
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106.    Triple  unsymmetrical  group  with  appendages,  also  unsymmetrical. 


107.    The  same  as  106. 

At  108  is  a  motive  for  a  modern  country-house,  with  open,  square 
piazzas  attached;  and  at  109  a  double  mass  with  one  appendage,  a 
reminiscence  of  Messrs.  Carrere  and  Hastings'  design  for  St.  John's 
cathedral  church — an  extremely  fine  thing,  in  its  way. 

Although  less  usually  attached  to  subordinate  parts,  yet,  when 
desired,  appendages  may  be  used  in  much  the  same  way. 


108.     House   with   piazzas  attached   as    appendages. 


109.    Double  tower,  with  the  building  as  a  single  appendage. 


A  porch,  for  example,  may  be  made  like  no,  a  dormer  like  in, 
and  so  through  the  list,  even  unsymmetrical  appendages  being 
available  with  due  skill,  for  details  as  well  as  for  masses. 
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110.    A  porch  with  two  appendages. 


111.    A  dormer  with  two  appendages. 


One  or  two  points  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  appendages  we 
may  mention.  When  attached  to  a  group  of  objects,  the  append- 
ages must  b&  smaller — not  only  than  any  of  the  objects  that  form 
the  group,  but  than  the  parts  which  form  the  connecting  links,  as  at 
112. 
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112.    Diagram  showing  relative  importance  of  link  and  appendage. 

Besides  this,  appendages  must  usually  be  different,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  shape  from  the  masses  to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus,  at 
figure  113,  the  smaller  tower,  although  of  the  same  relative  size, 
and  in  the  same  relative  position  as  in  114,  is,  just  like  the  large 
tower,  octagonal  in  plan,  and  high-peaked  as  to  the  roof;  while  in 
114  it  is  square  in  plan  and  square-topped.  The  effect  of  113  is 
rather  that  of  a  group  of  two  unequals,  while  114  is  plainly  a  single 
mass,  with  an  attached  appendage. 


113.     An     appendage     treated     like     the 
main  mass. 


114.     An   appendage   treated   differently 
from  the  main  mass. 
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Sometimes,  however,  other  considerations  require  the  use  of  sim- 
ilar treatment  for  appendages,  as  in  115  and  116,  with  the  same  ob- 
ject of  accenting  their  connection  with  the  principal  mass. 


116.     English   High    School,     Cambridge,     Mass, 
roofed  alike. 


Mass     with     two     appendages     all 


In  stating  a  rule,  we  are  obliged  to  reserve  somewhat.  Likeness 
of  treatment  must  be  left,  for  the  time,  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
to  settle.  But  we  may  lay  down  the  law  in  this  way — good  as  far  as 
it  goes. 

Rule  VIII.  Appendages  must  be  smaller  than  the  members  or 
the  linking  parts  of  the  groups  to  which  the  are  attached,  and  in 
treatment  usually  different  from  the  members  of  the  group. 


117.  An  appendage  of  an  appendage. 

Finally,   appendages   themselves   may  have    appendages,    as    in 
many  a  village  church,  like  117  in  general  outline. 
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VI. 
Grouping  of  Details, 

We  now  come  to  a  part  of  design-making,  which,  although  less 
important  in  theory  than  the  fundamental  dispositions,  is  in  prac- 
tice more  important;  the  grouping  of  details,  such  as  cannot  be 
classed  even  as  subordinate  masses,  doors,  arches,  windows,  pinna- 
cles, columns,  and  ultimately,  escutcheons,  paterae,  festoons,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  minor  materials  of  architecture ;  omitting  for  the 
present,  cornices,  mouldings  and  such  horizontal  details,  which  we 
shall  leave  until  we  have  spoken  of  horizontal  subdivision. 

It  is,  moreover,  in  practice  more  important,  because  very  often 
an  objectionable  arrangement  of  masses,  forced  upon  us  by  circum- 
stances, may  be  redeemed  by  skilful  detail ;  and  because  the  volume 
of  possible  detail  is  so  great,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  and 
skill  of  the  architect  are  necessarily  spent  upon  it. 

Details  are  subject  to  the  same  rules,  in  substance,  as  principal 
and  subordinate  masses,  with  one  important  difference  and  some 
minor  modifications. 

In  the  first  place,  groups  of  details,  while  composed  of  individual 
parts,  do  not  usually  have  linking  parts,  but  are  connected  merely 
by  juxtaposition.  In  the  second  place,  symmetry  is  almost  essen- 
tial in  detail  grouping. 

The  first  of  these  modifications  is  partly  due  to  this,  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  building  itself,  upon  which  the  details  occur,  is  a  suffi- 
cient bond  of  connection ;  partly  to  this  other,  that  the  forms  of  the 
details  themselves  usually  permit  a  partial  merging  of  them  to- 
gether, constituting  a  very  satisfactory  union. 

The  details  to  be  grouped  are,  for  the  most  part,  openings — 
doors,  windows  and  intercolumniations ;  while  the  solids,  the  piers 
and  the  columns  count  only  as  the  boundaries  of  openings. 


118.    Double  window. 


119.    Equal  triplet  window. 


120.    Unequal  triplet  window. 
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Windows,  we  may,  of  course,  use  singly,  or  in  couplets  (118),  or 
in  triplets,  either  equal  (119)  or  unequal,  with  the  largest  in  the  mid- 
dle (120).  Yet,  even  when  we  use  triplets  of  equals,  so  strong  is  the 
demand  of  the  eye  that  the  middle  one  should  be  the  largest,  that  if 
we  make  it  precisely  equal,  it  will  appear  to  be  smaller  than  the  oth- 
ers ;  we  must  make  it  just  a  little — 1unnoticeably — larger,  but,  to  the 
eye,  the  same,  121. 

All  kinds  of  windows  may  be  thus  grouped  in  twos  and  threes, 
square-headed,  pointed  and  round-arched,  and  even  circular,  or  tre- 
foil, 122. 


121.    Converse  Memorial  Library,  Maiden,  Mass.    H.  H.   Richardson,  Architect.     The 
central  arch  of  the  arcade  may  be  seen  to  be  larger  than  the  others. 


122.     Various  couplet  and   triplet   windows. 


124.  House,  Place  des  Halles,  Orleans,  France.  Not  only  the  arches  of  the  first  story 
but  the  windows  above  are  double  unequal  groups.  It  would  improve  the  composition  to 
omit  the  anomalous  niches  in  the  upper  stories. 
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So  may  doors,  if  necessary,  be  grouped,  and  all  other  similar  de- 
tails. 

In  special  situations,  too,  unsymmetrical  groups  may  be  formed, 
like  this  door  and  window  couplet  (123),  and  compositions  more  or 
less  elaborate  may  be  made,  quite  analogous  to  those  of  masses. 
In  124  a  rather  remarkable  instance  of  unsymmetrical  grouping  of 
details  is  shown. 


123.    Double  unequal  details. 


125.    Triple  unequal  openings. 


In  125,  we  have  the  outline  of  the  familiar  Palladian  window,  one 
of  the  most  graceful  combinations  ever  made.  It  is  a  single  mass, 
with  two  appendages,  just  the  same  composition  as  St.  Peter's 
(126),  or  any  other  single  domed  building  (127).  And  more  com- 
plex combinations  may  be  made,  if  required. 


126.    St.  Peter's,  Rome.    In  outline  the  great  dome  is  the  mass,  the  building  appears 
as   two  appendages. 


L 


127.     Outline    of    domed   building    resembling    that    of    Palladian    window. 

As  for  the  grouping  of  openings  and  groups  of  openings  upon 
the  building,  a  vast  field  opens  before  us. 
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Upon  a  single  mass,  a  very  good  design  may  always  be  made  by 
care  in  arranging  the  openings ;  many  designs  are  nothing  more 
(128). 


128.    A  design  composed  of  one  opening  in  the  first  story  and  two  in  the  second. 

Three  openings  above,  and  three  below,  as  here  shown  (129),  al- 
ways make  a  good  design.  So  would  a  single  tier  of  three  open- 
ings, but  it  is  so  simple  that  mere  mention  suffices. 


129.    Triple  grouping  of  openings. 


130.  Double  grouping  of  openings. 
This  verges  upon  "double  composition." 
The  label  over  the  windows  should  carry 
through. 
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Two  above  and  two  below  will  also  make  a  design  (130),  although 
the  danger  of  "double  composition"  must  be  avoided ;  and  there  are 
innumerable  other  compositions  of  openings  alone,  such  as  figure 
131,  which  give  perfectly  satisfactory  designs. 
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131.     Continuous  group  below.     Triple  group  above. 

But  the  important  difference  in  the  grouping  of  details  is  this: 
that  while  subordinate  masses  seldom,  and  principal  masses  never, 
are  arranged  in  continuity,  the  continuous  arrangement  of  details  is 
required  quite  as  often  as  that  of  individual  grouping. 

When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  subdivision  we  shall  find 
the  continuous  arrangement  predominating;  but  even  in  buildings 
in  which  the  horizontality  is  not  marked  there  are  certain  situations 
which  demand  the  effect  of  continuity  in  the  details. 

These  situations  are  those  in  which  the  indication  of  connection 
is  needed,  rather  than  of  parts  to  be  connected.  Thus  in  131  a  con- 
tinuous row  of  arches  in  the  first  tier  forms  a  uniting  base  for  a  trip- 
let grouping  above ;  just  as  the  lower  mass  of  a  principal  grouping- 
might  form  a  base  for  three  towers  or  three  domes  upon  it. 

For  all  linking  masses,  a  continuous  treatment  of  details  is  ap- 
propriate, and  as  long  as  they  exceed  three,  whether  the  number 
should  be  odd  or  even  depends  upon  circumstances ;  a  central  link, 
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132.     Uneven   number  of   openings   in   central   link. 
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133.    Even  number  of  openings  in  links  not  central. 

like  132,  demands  an  unequal  number  of  openings;  but,  where  the 
link  is  not  central,  as  in  133,  four  openings  are  better  than  three  or 
two  or  one ;  better  even  than  five,  for  the  eye  picks  out  the  middle 
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one  of  an  uneven  number,  and    at    once    marks    its    individuality, 
which  is  what  should  not  be  marked  in  a  lateral  link. 

It  is  one  of  the  indications  of  the  superiority  of  the  aesthetic  sense 
of  the  Greeks  to  our  own,  that  their  effortless  perception  of  odd  and 
even  extended  to  so  many  more  things  than  does  ours.  A  Greek 
took  as  much  care  to  put  fourteen  or  sixteen  or  eighteen  intercol- 
umniations  on  the  side  of  a  building,  in  order  to  avoid  a  central 
opening,  as  we  take  to  put  the  door  in  the  middle  of  a  room. 


134.  Design  for  Soldiers'  Home,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  L.  S.  Eufflngton,  Architect. 
Grouping  of  windows.  Triplet  windows  in  mass.  Four  windows  in  appendage. 

And  that  may  remind  us  that  another  place  where  it  is  important 
to  have  an  even  number  of  details,  windows  or  otherwise,  is  on  the 
side  of  the  building;  and  still  another  place  is  on  all  appendages. 
In  figure  134,  the  composition  looks  much  better  with  four  win- 
dows, in  the  appendage  to  the  big  tower  than  if  it  should  have  three 
or  five.  As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  recon- 
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ciling  antagonistic  conditions  in  the  arrangement  of  openings,  look 
for  a  moment  at  figure   135,  a  Greek  monument.       The  designer 


135.    Outline  sketch  of  Greek  monument. 

wanted  to  have  his  door  in  the  middle,  also  to  have  the  statue  on 
top  in  the  middle,  also  to  have  a  pier  under  the  statue  for  construc- 
tive reasons  and  to  satisfy  the  constructional  instinct. 

Impossible,  manifestly,  to  do  all,  but  he  does  the  best  that  he  can 
with  it.  The  central  pier  he  makes  as  slim  as  the  eye  will  toler- 
ate ;  the  side  piers  comparatively  massive,  making  the  inevitable  two 
openings  one  as  much  as  possible. 

The  statue  on  top  is  in  the  centre,  in  no  danger  of  breaking 
through,  with  the  central  pier  under.  But,  over  each  side  pier,  the 
designer  has  put  a  heavy  square  block,  adding  to  the  importance  of 
the  flanking  piers  and  minimizing  that  of  the  central  strip. 

So  much  of  the  general  arrangement  we  can  penetrate ;  the  meth- 
ods that  enabled  the  Greek  to  make  everything  just  right  in  relative 
size,  we  have  not  yet  penetrated. 


VII. 


Horizontal  Subdivision* 

We  now  approach  the  second  grand  division  of  architectural  de- 
sign, that  of  subdivision  into  horizontal  parts.  Just  as  the  vertical 
subdivision,  which  we  have  called  grouping,  is  effected  by  the  ad- 
vance and  retreat  of  different  parts,  and  the  shadows  thereby  pro- 
duced, horizontal  subdivision  is  effected  by  means  of  mouldings, 
and  the  shadows  cast  by  them. 

Mouldings  are,  doubtless,  incidentally  useful  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses— for  shedding  rain-water  from  the  face  o,"  the  building,  for 
bonding  or  leveling  courses,  or  the  like;  but  aesthetically  we  are 
to  regard  them,  as  a  painter  his  brush,  as  means  whereby  we  may 
draw  lines  where  we  want  them. 


SL  Gilles'  France-     Showing  the  unifying  effect  of  a  single 
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Another  means  of  separation  horizontally,  is  by  varying  treat- 
ment; that  is,  by  differences  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  porches, 
windows,  doors,  and  other  objects  placed  upon  the  building. 

It  is  in  the  predominant  use  of  horizontal  lines  that  the  classical 
and  Renaissance  work  is  radically  distinguished  from  the  mediae- 
val. It  is  natural  and  proper  that  one  or  the  other,  either  vertical 
lights  and  shadows,  or  horizontal  lights  and  shadows,  should  pre- 
dominate. Where  a  building  is  composed  of  many  parts  standing 
side  by  side,  it  is  quite  instinctive  to  avoid  running  heavy  black 
lines  around  all  the  ins  and  outs. 

Such  lines  as  there  may  be,  must  be  light,  not  comparable  at  all 
with  the  vertical  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever,  by  choice  or 
necessity,  we  are  limited  to  a  square,  flat  mass,  we  as  instinctively 
construct  horizontal  lines  across  it. 

Given  a  box,  into  how  many  parts  must  we  slice  it  to  make  it 
look  well? 

All  of  the  first  three  formulas  apply,  as  far  as  the  new  conditions 
admit  of  their  application. 

In  the  first  place;  one  thing  looks  well. 

Mark  our  box  by  a  big  black  line  at  the  top,  136 ;  or  put  some  one 
thing,  door,  or  arch,  or  window,  or  memorial  tablet,  or  what  not, 
upon  it;  or,  if  possible,  do  both,  as  in  137,  and  it  is  sure,  so  far,  to 
look  well. 

In  the  second  place,  in  horizontal  subdivision,  two  equal  things, 
of  similiar  treatment  in  detail,  do  not  look  well,  138.  The  reason  is 
probably  analogous  to  that  which  requires  an  individual  member  of 
a  group  to  be  symmetrical  in  itself.  Although  symmetry  in  a 
group  is  not  necessary,  in  a  single  member  it  is  usually  essential. 


137.  A  single  cornice  and  a  single  detail. 


138.     Ill    effect   of   similar    equal    double 
subdivision. 


For  in  each  member  of  a  group  the  important  point  is  that  it  be 
distinguished  as  an  individual,  and  an  unsymmetrical  mass  appears 
to  the  eye  but  half  an  individual,  as  in  139.  .  Now  it  would  seem 
that  two  tiers  of  arches,  just  alike  and  placed  over  each  other,  as  in 
90,  owed  their  unsatisfactory  appearance  to  very  much  the  same 
cause.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  if  vertical  symmetry  were  construc- 
tively possible,  it  would  be  as  pleasing  as  horizontal  symmetry,  as 
we  may  observe  whenever  we  see  a  clear  reflection  in  the  water,  140. 
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139.     Corresponding   ill   effect   of   similar        140.     Pleasing    effect     of    vertical    sym- 
double  group.  metry. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  build  reflections  so,  when  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  up  our  mass  into  two  parts,  we  must  do  the  other 
thing,  and  make  them  as  different  in  treatment  as  possible,  that 


OTWfn 
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141.  '  Two    equal   parts   differently   treated. 

there  may  be  no  such  close  resemblance  as  to  seem  repetition.  We 
may  make  our  top  part  with  vertical  columns  and  delicately  graceful 
arches,  and  our  bottom  with  horizontal  rustications:  anything  to 
make  them  different  (141). 

But  where  the  two  parts  are  unequal  there  is  no  such  difficulty. 
All  gable  treatment  where  the  line  between  the  gable  and  lower 
part  is  marked  by  a  moulding,  is  double ;  but  the  gable  is  intrinsi- 
cally so  different  from  the  square  part  below,  that  the  treatment  is  a 
sort  of  self-acting  treatment,  and  carries  itself  out  without  much  ef- 
fort on  our  part. 

We  may  have  a  large  lower  part,  and  crown  that  is  less,  or  we 
may  have  a  low  bottom  part,  and  a  high  top,  as  142,  either  is  capable 
of  looking  well,  if  properly  carried  out. 


142.  Two  unequal  parts. 


Three  things  look  well  together  when  placed  on  top  of  each  other, 
whether  equal  or  unequal ;  but  if  equal,  only  when  the  unity  of  the 
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whole  composition  is  asserted  by  some  further  means,  precisely  as 
in  vertical  grouping. 

In  the  Farnese  Palace  there  are  three  parts,  substantially  equal, 
as  in  figure  143,  separated  by  lightly  drawn  lines,  marked  by  rows 
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143.   Sketch  of  Farmese  Palace,   three  equal  parts. 

of  windows  of  a  general  similarity  of  appearance.  It  would  be  un- 
satisfactory, were  it  not  for  the  broad,  dark  line  across  the  top, 
which  makes  it  all  one. 

And  this  is  why,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  those  who  maintain, 
and  justly,  that  ornament  should  not  be  constructed  and  stuck  on, 
and  that  one  material  should  not  simulate  another,  the  tin  cornice 
maintains  its  place  of  honor  in  city  buildings. 

City  buildings  are  almost  always  single  masses,  and  flat-fronted  ; 
the  simplest  way,  —  not  the  only  way,  but  the  way  that  requires  least 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  designer,  —  the  line  of  least  resistance,  so  to 
speak,  —  is  to  draw  a  big  moulding,  for  that  is  what  it  is,  across  the 
top.  To  the  mind  it  is  offensive,  even  when  made  of  stone,  to  pile 
up  a  useless  mass,  perilously  poised  ;  but  to  the  eye  it  is  so  satisfy- 
ing as  to  counterbalance,  more  or  less,  the  intellectual  objection. 

\Yhen  we  come  to  three  unequal  parts,  we  are  in  free  pastures. 

"We  may  cut  up  a  building  in  almost  any  way,  as  long  as  it  is  into 
three  unequal  parts,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  achieve  a  good  result, 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  size  of  parts,  if  we  can  do  as  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  treatment. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  vertical  massing,  ,  and  for  a  like  reason,  the 
largest  must  be  in  the  middle,  144.  The  reason  is  that  if  it  is  not 
in  the  middle,  the  two  smaller  parts  hang  together,  as  in  145,  and 
it  resolves  itself  into  a  two-part  division,  one  of  them  being  itself 


144.     Three    unequal    parts, 
in  the  middle. 


the    largest        145.     Three    unequal    parts,    the    largest 
not  in  the  middle. 


Street,   New 
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compounded  of  two  parts,  which  is,  indeed,  quite  manageable,  only 
not  so  easily  managed  as  a  three-part  composition. 

But  if  we  keep  the  middle  part  the  largest,  we  can  hardly  go 
wrong;  and,  after  that,  we  may  subdivide  the  upper  and  lower 
parts,  but  the  larger  and  intermediate  part,  never ;  except  by  lines 
comparatively  light,  and  excepting,  also,  the  continuous  treatment 
of  which  we  are  yet  to  speak. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  natural  to  put  a  ro\v  of  long  piers,  as  the  main 
middle  motive,  as  in  146;  and  it  is  the  reason,  too,  why  the  classics 


-Li  LJ  U  _ 

146.     Large     middle     part     formed      by        147.     Large     middle     part     formed 
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piers 


columns. 


by 


fluted  their  columns,  to  absolutely  deny  any  subdivision  at  all  to 
their  big  middle  part  (147). 

Here,  148,  is  a  five-part  division,  the  same  as  146,  only  divided 
somewhat  differently.  And  we  may  carry  the  process  further,  and 
subdivide  the  top  and  bottom  parts  in  various  ways,  but  the  middle 
part  must  be  kept  undivided. 

Beyond  three  parts,  either  simple  or  complex,  as  we  have  just 
said,  there  is  the  continuous  arrangement  of  many  equal  parts  over 
each  other,  with  top  and  bottom  parts  added. 

Such  is  the  way  that  the  Leaning  Tower  at  Pisa  is  done,  and 
many  Chinese  pagodas ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  done  where 
any  high  building  or  tower  is  to  be  treated ;  but  there  must  always 
be  a  top  part  and  a  bottom  part ;  the  continuous  treatment  must 
be  for  the  middle  part  only,  and  even  then  the  equally-spaced  lines 
must  not  be  too  strong,  nor  the  parts  fewer  than  four. 

So  our  first  rules  stand,  for  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  separa- 
tion, wdth  such  modifications  as  we  have  described. 

Next  we  come  to  a  region  beyond  the  range  of  rule,  because  new 
and  hardly  to  be  reconciled  conditions  prevail. 


149.    The  Gillender  Building.    Berg  &  Clark,   Architects.    A  tall  office  building  sub- 
divided into  five  parts. 
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\Ye  have  spoken,  so  far,  of  subdivision  by  mouldings  alone ;  the 
last  few  examples,  showing  some  windows  and  enrichment,  bring 
us  to  the  question  of  subdivision  by  treatment  with  other  details. 

It  is  possible  to  subdivide  a  building,  even  without  the  aid  of 
mouldings,  by  such  means.  In  figure  150,  for  instance,  rows  of 


i  n 


U     ! 


J.'o.     Subdivision   by   treatment  without  mouldings. 

differently  sized  and  differently  disposed  openings  indicate  the  dif- 
ferent horizontal  parts ;  and  the  enrichment  between  the  seven  top 
openings,  joining  them,  into  a  band,  to  a  great  extent  takes  the 
place  of  a  cornice. 

But  this  result  has  been  reached  by  a  method  not  always  con- 
structively practicable.  One  of  the  first  dicta  of  ordinary  practice 
is  that  piers 'must  be  above  piers,  and  openings  above  openings. 


151.     S.  Maria  della  Pie\e,  Arrezzo,  lealy. 


1  he  reason  is  partly  constructional,  as  it  is  known  that  lintels  will 
crack  and  arches  will  fail,  with  too  much  concentrated  weight  upon 
them ;  it  is,  besides,  partly  aesthetic,  being  exactly  the  same  feeling 
that  led  the  Greek  designer  to  put  his  pier  under  the  statue,  be- 
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cause,  even  if  his  lintel  were  of  iron,  a  statue  would  not  look  com- 
fortable thus  suspended. 

So  that  there  is  really  no  complete  solution.  The  conditions  are 
irreconcileable.  A  strongly  marked  horizontality  is  aided  by  rows 
of  openings  that  are  not -over  each  other,  so  that  the  eye  does  not 
find  any  line  by  which  it  may  ascend ;  and  the  mediaevals  have  left 
buildings  done  thus,  as  in  151,  where  there  are  five,  thirteen,  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-two  openings  in  its  four  tiers,  respectively.  The 
horizontality  sought  is  obtained;  but  the  aesthetic  objection  to  false 
bearings  still  exists,  though  minimized ;  and  the  constructive  ob- 
jection too,  although  apologies  may  be  made  for  the  arrangement 
on  that  score.  Altogether  the  system  of  irregularly  spaced  open- 
ings is  certainly  more  graceful  where  continuous  horizontal  effect 
is  sought  than  the  system  of  piers  carried  through ;  yet  in  most 
cases  we  are  obliged  to  use  the  latter,  as  in  this  sketch  152. 
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152.     Variation  of  openings  in  spite  of  the  continuity  of  the  piers. 

Even  with  this  limitation  much  may  be  done  in  the  arrangement 
of  openings  to  aid  the  effect  of  mouldings.  In  figure  153  the  main 
piers  run  through,  but  the  horizontal  bands  are  marked  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  openings  in  each  bay. 


nnnn  nnnp  nnnn  I 


153.    Variation   of   openings   with   continuous    piers. 


Observe,  in  the  top  member,  how  much  the  effect  of  a  continuous 
band  is  increased  by  making  the  small  windows  four  instead  of 
three,  although  the  number  of  groups  of  openings  is  three  un- 
avoidably. 

Observe  further,  that  in  order  to  make  our  middle  part  larger 
than  either  the  top  or  bottom,  indeed,  in  order  to  obtain  a  middle 
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part  at  all,  in  this  four-storied  building,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
unite  the  second  and  third  stories  under  one  tier  of  big  arches. 
This  united  treatment  of  two  or  more  stories  is  often  necessary  in 
modern  many-storied  butildings ;  and  is  objectionable  only  when 
the  detail  used  for  the  purpose  is  inappropriate  or  exaggerated. 

And  it  is  in  this  that  the  convenience  and  availability  of  the 
"orders"  lie!  With  the  aid  of  rows  of  columns  of  assorted  sizes, 
we  can  always  run  a  tier  through  two  or  three  stories,  154,  and  most 
effectively  and  gracefully  make  them  one  mass  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  eye ;  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  most  deli- 
cate and  perfect  detail,  sublimated  by  the  study'  of  centuries. 

That  some  such  expedient  should  be  devised,  the  many-storied 


154.    Row  of  houses  in  Lafayette  place,  New  York.    Two  stories  united  by  a  colonnade. 

buildings  of  modern  times  required ;  nor  is  the  vitality  of  the  style 
remarkable,  when  we  understand  how  very  fit  it  is  to  survive. 

Bear  in  mind  always  that,  as  we  have  said,  a  building  should  not 
have  many  marked  vertical  parts  and  many  marked  horizontal  parts 
at  the  same  time.  A  series  of  heavy  horizontal  bands  carried 


155.     Ill   effect   of  heavy   mouldings   car-        156.      Good     effect     of     light     horizontal 
ned  around  strong  vertical  divisions.  iines  upon  strongly  marked  vertical  parts. 
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around  a  series  of  narrow  masses  never  looks  well ;  nor  even  a 
single  cornice  so  used  (155). 

Invariably,  upon  comparatively  narrow  and  high  parts,  rather 
light  lines  of  mouldings  are  best  used,  156,  and  the  heavily  marked 
horizontal  divisions  kept  for  comparatively  broad  and  straight 
tronts. 

Just  the  same  rule  prevails  in  the  subdivisions  as  in  the  masses. 
After  we  have  determined  upon  our  row  of  columns  or  piers  as 
our  middle  motive,  we  must  beware  of  blocking  or  banding  them 
in  any  way.  And  after  we  have  arranged  the  horizontal  lines  of 
our  rusticated  basement,  we  shall  do  well  not  to  break  it  around  the 
piers,  or,  if  there  must  be  such"  breaks,  to  let  them  be  of  not  too 
great  projection,  nor  otherwise  interfere  with  its  horizontal  lines. 

For  all  of  this  judgment  is  required,  and  that  delicacy  of  appre- 
hension which  we  call  taste;  to  a  great  extent  obtainable  by  culti- 
vation, that  is,  by  looking  at  things  with  the  view  of  judging 
whether  their  appearance  is  pleasing  or  not ;  but,  in  its  extreme  de- 
grees, inborn,  like  extreme  degrees  of  other  faculties,  musical  and 
poetical  apprehensions,  and  even  mechanical  and  mathematical. 

John  Beverley  Robinson. 
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8  EAST  67TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Chas.  P.  H.  Gilbert,  Architect. 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
SCOTLAND       FROM       THE       EARLIEST 
CHRISTIAN    TIMES     TO     THE     SEVEN- 
TEENTH  CENTURY.     By   David   MacGib- 
bon    and   Thomas    Ross;    Authors   of    "The 
Castellated    and    Domestic    Architecture   of 
Scotland."    Vol.  III.,   PP-  xiv.;   649.     Edin- 
burgh: David  Douglas.    1897. 
The  work  named  above  has  now,  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  reached  its  third  volume,  the  pre- 
face of  that  volume  being  dated  October,  1S97. 
A  previous  notice  in  No.  21  of  this  journal,  has 
dealt   with   the    earlier    volumes.      This    book 
is   the  result  of   the   joint  labors   of   the   same 
faithful    students   and   admirable   exponents   to 
whom    we    owe    the    Castellated    and  -Domestic 
Architecture     of     Scotland,     which     was     com- 
pleted in   five  volumes   in   1SD2. 

The  newer  book  deals  with  a  subject  which  is 
far  more  familiar  to  the  student;   because,  as, 
indeed,   the  authors  say  in  their  preface,   "the 
various  styles  and  periods  of  Gothic  architect- 
ure, both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  have  for 
long  been  carefully  investigated  and  dsflned." 
It   is   not    to   be    supposed,    however,    that   the 
buildings   here    treated    are    all,    in    any    strict 
sense,  Gothic  in  style.     Although  ecclesiastical 
architecture  retained  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
England,    traces   of   Gothic    feeling   at    a   time 
when    the   rest   of    Europe    had    abandoned    the 
mediaeval  styles  altogether,  yet  the  XVII.  cen- 
tury brings   us   to   buildings   whose   mediaeval 
character  is  but  slightly  marked  and  has  to  do 
with  details   even  as   extensive  and   important 
as   are  large   tombs,   porches,   towers,   and   tte 
like,  in  which  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
Gothic   feeling    at   all.      In    the   three   volumes 
of  this  work  there  are  nearly  as  many  pictures 
as  in  the  five  of  the  earlier  work;  and  they  are 
of  the  same  general  character  as  'hose  which 
have  been  praised  not  more  than  they  deserve 
in  the  previous  notice.    If  they  are  somewhat 
less  spirited  the  cause  of  that  may  be  in  the 
more    complicated    character   of    the   buildings. 
The  text,  on  the  other    hand,  rises  to  a  high 
excellence    of    historical    demonstration,    as    is 
natural  in  a  case  where  with  equal  knowledge, 
equal  critical  faculty  and  equal  care  the  sub- 
ject treated  is  larger  and  more  attractive.    It 
must  be  said  in  the  plainest  way  that  nowhere 


in  the  English  language  is  there  a  better  piece 
of  historical  and  critical  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  architecture.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
the  great  continental  treatises,  with  all  the  la- 
bor and  pains  that  have  been  spent  upon  them, 
and  the  comparative  thoroughness  of  the  ar- 
chaeological research  which  has  preceded  them, 
can  seldom  rank  with  this  one  in  useful  and 
interesting  presentation  of  the  subject.  In  fact, 
we  have  in  this  book,  a .  model  study  of  its 
kind;  that  is  to  say,  a  general  study  of  the 
whole  architectural  wealth  of  a  kingdom,  hot, 
indeed,  of  the  first  rank  in  wealth  or  in  archi- 
tectural splendor,  but  not  on  that  account  the 
less  worthy  of  investigation.  To  apply  such  a 
method  to  France  west  of  the  Vosges.  and  north 
of  the  -Cevennes — or  architectural  France  prop- 
er— would  require,  no  doubt,  one  hundred  such 
volumes  and  a  lifetime  of  two  diligent  students; 
and,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  done. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  how  skilfully  the 
contents  of  the  book  have  been  fitted  for  the 
task  in  hand.  The  study  of  any  one  great 
monument  carried  out  in  large-scale  measured 
plans,  and  elaborately  drawn  elevations  and 
sections,  with  photographic  views  and  enlarged 
details,  would  equal  in  cost  the  preparation 
of  all  these  volumes  together.  Such  work  as 
that  must  be  left  to  makers  of  monographs, 
and  their  easier,  if  more  elaborate, work  is  to  be 
encouraged  in  every  way.  To  ask,  or  to  ex- 
pect, any  such  treatment  of  the  buildings  in  a 
general  treatise  like  the  one  before  us  is  to 
show  ignorance  of  the  conditions  under  which 
such  work  is  done.  There  is  really  nothing  to 
be  said  of  these  books  that  is  not  in  their 
praise. 


THE  CASTLES  OF  ENGLAND:  Their  Story 
and  Structure.  By  Sir  James  D.  Macken- 
zie, Baronet,  of  Scatwell  and  Tarbat.  With 
forty  plates  and  fifty-eight  text  illus- 
trations and  seventy  plans.  In  two  vol- 
umes. Vol.  I.,  pp.  XXII.,  475;  Vol.  II., 
448.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1896.  $25.00. 

To  architects  and  students  of  architecture 
this  book  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  illustra- 
tions. It  contains  about  forty  full-page  plates 
of  photographic  process,  representing  some 
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buildings  of  primary  importance,   such  as  the 
Tower  of  London    as  it  is  seen  from  the  river, 
the  Keep    of   Rochester    Castle,     St.    George's 
Chapel    at  Windsor,  Kenilworth  Castle,  New- 
ark Castle  and  Bolton  Castle,  and  also  minor 
structures  which  are   yet  very   interesting   in 
their  architectural  character,  such  as  Dunster 
Castle,    Compton    Castle,    and    the    following, 
namely:  Hogthon  Tower  as  seen  from  within 
the  court,   and  Skipton  Castle,   viewed  in  the 
same   way  from    within.      In    addition    to    the 
plates,  there  are,  as  the  title  page  tells  us,  158 
half-tone  pictures  in  the  text,  some  of  which 
are  as  large  as  the  plates  themselves,  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  70  plans.     These  plans  are  a 
disappointment  because  they  are  small  and  of 
the  kind  often  furnished  by  guide-books,  and 
show,  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  any  special  re- 
search   into    the   probable    original    structure. 
One    apparent    exception    must    be   noted.      It 
is  in  the  first  volume,  at  pages  76  and  77,  where 
the  great  fortified  palace  of  Hurstmonceux  is 
explained   by   two  plans   taken   "from   an   old 
drawing."    Indeed,    the   text  makes   no   claim 
to   represent  or   describe  the   results   of   any 
archaeological  researches.    Documents,  indeed, 
have    been   consulted,    and   a  history    yf  each 
separate    structure    is    given    at    some    length. 
One  learns  how  Castle  Rising,  for  instance,  is 
located  on  ground  which  was  on?e  at  ihe  very 
edge  of  the  sea,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  old  f tanza 
here  quoted. 

"Rising  was  a  sea-port  town 
When  Lynn  was  but  a  marsh; 

Now  Lynn  it  is  a  sea-port  town 
And  Rising  fares  the  worst." 

How  Roman  and  British  work  is  recognizable 
in  the  fortress,  how  it  was  dealt  with  in  its 
early  state  of  being  by  the  Conqueror  and  his 
followers  and  their  successors,  how  its  special 
tradition  is  that  it  was  the  prison  for  twenty- 
seven  years  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II., 
"the  she-wolf  of  France,"  as  Gray  calls  her, 
where,  however,  she  was  by  no  means  strictly 
confined,  for,  as  is  here  shown,  the  Castle  was 
her  own  property  and  she  lived  there,  and 
sometimes  elsewhere,  with  great  state  and 
ceremony.  One  of  the  large  pages  is  occupied 
by  a  description  of  the  building  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  any  student  of  historical  do- 
mestic architecture,  or  of  fortification  treated 
historically.  A  small  and  very  general  plan, 
on  page  298,  of  the  first  volume  shows  the  an- 
cient earthworks  of  Castle  Rising,  of  which 
very  important  traces  remain,  fortunately  not 
too  much  marred  either  by  time  or  by  wilful 
destruction,  and  the  keep,  chapel  and  minor 
etone  buildings  are  also  laid  down.  There  is, 
moreover,  one  half-tone  print  showing  very 
effectively  the  half-ruined  keep,  with  traces  of 


the  minor  buildings  not  all  shown  on  the  plan. 
This  example  will  explain  quite  sufficiently 
what  the  general  value  of  the  book  is  to  stu- 
dents. It  offers  no  analytic  account  of  the  build- 
ings nor  any  minute  description  of  their  details, 
nor  doe®  it  make  any  pretension  to  be  the  result 
of  special  researches.  Indeed,  the  instances 
are  few  in  which  an  English  civic  building  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  careful  researches,  at 
any  time  since  archaelogical  study  began. 
What  this  book  offers,  then,  is  the  record  of  a 
very  great  number  of  ancient  fortified  resi- 
dences, small  and  large,  divided  under  the 
three  heads,  "Chief,"  "Minor,"  and  "Non-Ex- 
istent," and  these  arranged  under  the  different 
counties,  but  referred  to  by  a  sufficient  index. 
A  table  on  page  xxiii.  sums  up  the  number  of 
buildings  treated  as  112  "Chief"  Castles,  277 
"Minor,"  and  271  "Non-Existent"  buildings, 
in  all  660.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  no  small 
promise  to  the  student.  If  he  does  not  re- 
ceive from  this  book  the  immediate  help  which 
he  earnestly  desires,  at  all  events  the  book 
contains  a  classified  and  organized  catalogue 
of  a  vast  number  of  important  structures,  and 
the  bibliography,  which  occupies  seven  pages, 
and  is  also  divided  according  to  the  countries, 
gives  him  the  means  of  readily  increasing  tne 
sum  of  his  knowledge. 


MODERN  ARCHITECTURE.— A  book  foi 
Architects  and  the  Public.  By  H.  Heathcote 
Statham,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Editor  of  "The  Builder,"  Au- 
thor of  "Architecture  for  General  Readers," 
"Form  and  Design  in  Music,"  "Changes  in 
London  Building  Law,"  Etc.  With  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  Contemporary  Build- 
ings. Pp.  x;  281.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
New  York.  1898. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  it  would  seem  to 
pass  in  review  the  subject  of  modern  buildings, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  buildings  erected  during 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
is  fortunate  that  the  first  attempt  should  have 
been  so  intelligent  and  instructive.  The  field 
is  so  very  large  that  no  one  can  feel  sure  that 
he  has  examined  every  part  of  it.  The  most 
suggestive  buildings,  if  they  are  small  and  it 
no  advertising  dodges  have  been  resorted  to, 
may  be  ignored  by  the  architectural  journals 
and  the  supply  of  photographs  of  recent  build- 
ings is  intermittent  and  very  uncertain.  An- 
cient buildings  become  known,  and  these  are 
catalogued  and  ticketed,  and  the  student  is 
able  to  get  access  to  every  record  in  such  a  way 
that  comparison  among  them  is  possible.  The 
writer  of  criticism  may,  with  reasonable  care, 
be  sure  that  he  is  using  adequate  examples  ot 
the  truths  he  wishes  to  insist  upon.  With  con- 
temporary buildings  the  case  is  obviously  dif- 
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ferent,  and  this  is  why  Mr.  Statham's  position 
as  editor  of  the  (London)  "Builder"  and  at  the 
same  time  a  practicing  architect  of  experience, 
enables  him  to  produce  a  book  of  singular  com- 
pleteness. He  has  used  his  knowledge  , of  the 
accepted  material  even  to  the  extent  of  Diving 
designs  not  carried  out.  This  is  important;  no 
really  adequate  history  of  modern  architecture 
can  reject  these  designs.  Often  it  happens  in 
our  benighted  system  of  competition  that  ad- 
mirable designs,  full  of  spirit  and  movement, 
are  thrown  aside,  while  inferior  ones  are  se- 
lected. If  it  were  a  question  of  enlarging  this 
book  to  ten  volumes  quarto,  which  is  what  a 
sufficient  history  of  modern  architecture  would 
run  to,  the  experience  of  every  great  city  and 
architectural  centre  would  furnish  many  in- 
stances of  such  wasted  architectural  ability. 
The  book  before  us  is  small,  and  it  is  evident 
that  only  a  few  examples,  comparatively,  could 
be  given  in  it,  but  the  completeness  lies  in 
these  being  well  chosen  for  the  purpose  which 
they  had  to  fulfill. 

In  one  way  the  book  is  depressing.  It  points 
to  very  few  instances  of  originality  of  concep- 
tion. The  Clerkenwell  Church,  by  Mr.  Sedding, 
shows  classical  forms  treated  freely,  and  that 
is  a  thing  we  have  been  waiting  for  anxiously. 
The  Brussells  Palais  de  Justice,  by  Mr.  Poel- 
aert,  is  a  singular  and  questionable  but  most 
interesting  development  of  a  similar  spirit. 
Buildings  of  mediaeval  spirit,  but  of  novel 
treatment,  and  those,  which  the  last  twenty 
years  have  seen  put  into  shape,  of  Renaissance 
or  later  design,  but  picturesque  in  treatment 
with  high  roofs  and  a  tendency  toward  tow- 
ers and  lofty  dormer  windows,  are  included  in 
Mr.  Statham's  record,  and  full  justice  is  done 
them.  Especially  to  be  Xked  is  the  spirit  of 
his  remarks  upon  the  Gothic  Revival  in  Eng- 
land, its  tendency  and  its  results.  In  this  we 
have  the  words  of  one  who  Is  neither  the  enemy 
nor  the  advocate  of  that  movement,  who  sees 
the  impossibility  of  its  success  along  the  lines 
laid  down  for  it,  and  who  does  justice  to  the 
good  work,  and  to  the  work  which  is  not  so 
good,  of  its  ardent  advocates. 

Americans  will  feel  that  the  examples  given 
of  American  svork  are  not  always  the  best  that 
might  be  chosen— but  is  there  any  known 
means  of  satisfying  the  people  of  one  country 
by  a  foreigner's  treatment  of  their  productions': 
An  American  with  a  very  large  collection  be- 
fore him  of  views  of  his  countrymen's  produc- 
tions might  make  a  stronger  choice,  and  yet 
he  might  easily  make  a  weaker  one. 

The  book  consists  of  five  chapters  devoted  to 
such  divisions  of  the  subject  as  Church  Archi- 
tecture, Street  Architecture,  etc.,  with  a  final 
"Note  as  to  the  Influence  of  Iron."  It  has  an 


index  which  seems  well  made.  There  are  145 
illustrations,  generally  small,  but  well  calcu- 
lated to  tell  their  story  and  seldom  forming 
blots  on  the  printed  page.  The  book  should 
be  read  by  every  one,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  aid 
greatly  in  the  desirable  improvem2nt  of  the 
public  appreciation  as  to  the  cliOicuiries  and 
the  possibilities  of  modern  architectural  de- 
sign. 


DECORATIVE  HERALDRY:  A  Practical 
Handbook  of  Its  Artistic  Treatment.  By 
G.  W.  Eve.  London:  George  Bell  &  Sons, 
York  St.,  Covent  Garden;  and  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  1897. 


Heraldry  occupies  a  curious  position  in 
America.  The  dictionaries  which  include  tech- 
nical terms  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  the 
terms  of  heraldry  with  great  fullness  and  there 
is  a  disposition  to  use  armorial  bearings  in 
book-plates,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  'archi- 
tectural decoration.  On  the  other  hand  the 
proper  use  of  such  bearings  is  not  common, 
and  even  an  attempt  to  ascertain  one's  rightful 
arms  or  to  assume  an  escutcheon  properly  mar- 
shalled and  good  in  heraldry  is  so  very  rare 
that  such  attempts  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
Escutcheons  and  crests  with  their  lambrequins 
and  mantlings  are  used  as  if  they  were  the 
flowers  of  the  field  for  elements  of  decorative 
design.  A  room  of  German  Renaissance  deco- 
ration is  not  considered  complete  without  the 
escutcheon  of  robber  barons  somewhere  in  its 
decorative  glass  or  in  the  carvings  of  its  chim- 
ney-piece, and  yet  the  mediaeval  speculator  in 
other  men's  goods  would  find  it  hard  to  recog- 
nize his  own  achievement  or  to  select  it  from 
among  the  others,  so  much  are  they  miscon- 
ceived and  misrepresented  by  the  modern 
workman. 

It  is  always  possible  that  a  real  interest  in 
heraldry  as  furnishing  the  distinctive  mark  of 
a  family  and  of  the  position  of  the  individual 
in  a  family  may  develop  itself.  This  may  hap- 
pen at  any  time  and  most  unexpectedly.  It 
is  far  more  probable,  however,  that  heraldry 
will  continue  to  be  what  it  is  now — a  decora- 
tive appliance.  This  is,  perhaps,  regrettable, 
but  if  heraldic  decoration  is  to  be  used  in  this 
way  it  should  be  used  with  intelligence,  and 
the  book  before  us  is  likely  to  aid  students  very 
greatly  in  this  respect.  For  the  proper  scien- 
tific use  of  bearings  and  tinctures  and  the  prop- 
er marshalling  of  an  escutcheon  the  designer 
must  go  to  the  grammars  of  heraldry,  which 
are  numerous,  and  which,  though  not  ideal  in 
their  arrangement,  or  their  literary  style,  can 
be  trusted  to  teach  the  pseudo-science  aright, 
but  for  the  decorative  display  in  sculpture  or 
in  flat  pattern,  of  the  devices  of  heraldry  such 
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&  book  as  Mr.  Eve's  has  been  needed.  It  is  not 
in  buildings  of  the  Gothic  styles  alone  that 
heraldic  decoration  is  in  place;  it  is  equally  the 
affair  of  XVII.  century  architecture,  nor  would 
a  cardinal  or  a  prince  even  of  the  XVIII.  cen- 
tury have  been  inclined  to  relinquish  his  sculp- 
tured escutcheon  or  the  tapestry  in  which  his 
whole  achievement  was  displayed.  Moreover, 
there  must  be  some  way  of  redesigning  the 
heraldic  bearings  that  they  may  be  in  harmony 
with  modern  design,  and,  indeed,  some  few  at- 
tempts not  unsuccessful  have  been  made  in 
that  direction. 

All  of  these  truths  are  well  set  forth  in  0 
book  under  consideration  whose  chief  fault  it 
is  that  it  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  all  the 
matter  which  it  would  be  well  to  present.  At 
the  same  time,  one  has  to  protest  against  the 
use  of  the  valuable  space  for  the  discussion  of 
Egyptian,  Sassanian  and  Persian  emblems, 
which  are,  in  no  true  sense,  heraldic  at  all. 

A  BOOK  OF  STUDIES  IN  PLANT  FORM, 
with  Some  Suggestions  for  Their  Applica- 
tion to  Design.  By  A.  E.  V.  Lilley  and  W. 
Midgley.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner  s 
Sons.  1896. 

It  has  been  a  truism,  ever  since  people  be- 
gan to  talk  and  write  about  decorative  art, 
that  pattern  designing  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
so  far  as  Europe  'was  concerned.  Persons  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  drawings  for  wall  papers 
or  textile  fabrics,  or  for  borders  and  patterns 
to  be  painted  on  walls,  have,  for  fifty  years, 
simply  appropriated  the  designs  made  by  the 
men  of  old  times  for  totally  different  purposes; 
and  the  more  intelligent  and  ambitious  have 
tried  to  found  new  designs  of  their  own  upon 
the  work  of  the  ancients  and  have  really  fan- 
cied that  they  had  reached  originality.  There 
is,  at  last,  an  evident  reaching  out  for  better 
things.  There  is  something  very  interesting  in 
the  attempts  which  are  now  being  male  to  110- 
duce  quite  novel  patterns  by  the  conventional- 
izing of  such  refined  natural  forms  as  plants 
can  furnish.  This  is  not  the  hard  "foliation" 
which  the  Gothic  revivalists  of  fifty  years  ago 
indulged  in.  That  work,  as  offered  the  public 
by  Owen  Jones,  the  younger  Pugin  and  their 
followers,  consists  in  taking  a  group  of  leaves, 
pressing  them  flat  and  then  taking  all  possible 
life  out  of  them  by  making  the  leaves  and  leaf- 
lets on  one  side  of  the  group  the  exact  counter- 
parts of  those  on  the  other.  It  was  the  attempt  of 
those  would-be  revivalists  of  mediaeval  deco- 
ration to  turn  natural  forms  into  ornament  by 
divesting  them  of  all  play,  of  all  variety,  of  all 
movement.  The  modern  designer  of  the  better 
:sort  is  in  search  of  a  very  different  result. 


Some  few  of  the  modern  specimens  of  commer- 
cial book-binding  have  afforded  very  interest- 
ing surface  patterns  studied  rather  closely  from 
the  vegetable  forms  and  yet  full  of  originality, 
individuality  and  charm.  Much  of  that  merit 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  designs  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Moreover,  not  only  are  the  de- 
signs themselves  often  of  interest,  but  careful 
drawings  made  of  the  natural  plants  are  also 
of  considerable  possible  utility  to  the  student 
as  suggesting  at  once  by  their  natural  forms 
other  combinations. 

This  suggestion  may  really  be  more  forcible 
when  made  by  a  drawing  than  when  offered  by 
the  plant  itself.  Pierre  Victor  Galland  has  left 
it  on  record  that  his  decorative  design  came 
the  most  easily  when  he  hung  up  in  his  studio 
his  own  large  drawings  from  nature  and  worked 
with  them,  and  not  with  the  natural  object  in 
his  eye  and  in  his  mind.  Every  practiced  de- 
signer will  know  what  this  means  and  will 
realize  that  the  human  presentation  of  plant 
form  may  suggest  to  humanity  a  practical  use 
of  that  form  in  further  developments. 


LIVES  OF  SEVENTY  OF  THE  MOST  EMI- 
NENT PAINTERS,  SCULPTORS  AND 
ARCHITECTS.  By  Giorgio  Vasari.  Ed- 
ited and  annotated  in  the  light  of  recent 
discoveries  by  E.  H.  and  E.  W.  Blashfield 
and  A.  A.  Hopkins.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  4v. ;  $2  each. 

Vasari's  "Lives"  is  one  of  the  few  certainly 
immortal  works  in  the  literature  of  art.  There 
are,  indeed, x  not  many  classics  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  assuredly  there  is  none  that  main- 
tains so  lively  and  friendly  an  intercourse 
with  all  sorts  of  men,  generation  after  gener- 
ation, as  the  "Lives."  Modern  research  and 
criticism  have  made  sad  havoc  of  Vasari's 
facts,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that 
does  not  require  correction  or  amendment;  his 
artistic  insight,  moreover,  was  not  deep,  and 
his  appreciation,  though  lively,  not  profound 
— yet  his  book  survives,  still  vital,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries.  Undoubt- 
edly Vasari  owes  much  to  his  period — for  all 
subsequent  ages,  Italian  art  of  the  Renaissance 
must  be  of  supreme  importance.  The  Aretine 
lived  when  our  world  was  young,  a  witness,  as 
it  were,  albeit  a  late  comer,  of  the  creation 
from  which  our  art  is  so  consciously  deriva- 
tive. There  are  moments  in  human  affairs 
when  mere  contemporaneity  is  a  happier  cir- 
cumstance for  a  writer  than  a  later  wisdom 
or  a  profound  philosophy  speaking  from  afar. 
How  many  exhaustive  modern  art  histories 
would  not  the  world  give  for  the  writings  of  a 
busy  gossip  of  the  Periclean  days.  Vasari  is 
not,  for  his  particular  time,  exactly  such  a 
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person,  but  he  is  somewhat  a  tattler  in  the 
better  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  world,  we 
see,  has  ever  dealt  kindly  with  these  talka- 
tive historians  of  the  hour.  The  perennial  in- 
terest of  the  "Lives"  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  these  circumstances,  but  not  to  them  alone. 
In  spite  of  failings  they  are  still  original  doc- 
uments of  a  precious  sort,  and  they  possess 
intrinsic  charm  and  interest,  good-nature  and 
honesty,  impartiality  and  sympathy,  which 
have  not  contributed  a  little  to  their  long  pres- 
ervation. To  be  valuable,  however,  to  most 
readers,  the  "Lives"  require  a  minute,  critical 
commentary.  As  already  <said,  scarcely  a  page 
can  be  left  untouched.  German,  Italian, 
French,  British  and  American  scholarship 
have  long  been  busy  with  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, and  the  fruits  of  this  research  must  be 
read  into  Vasari  if  the  "Lives"  are  to  re- 
tain authority  for  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
performance  of  this  vastly  useful  work  was  the 
task  which  the  editors  of  the  new  edition  un- 
dertook. They  retained  Mrs.  Foster's  well- 
known  English  translation,  and  'in  order  to 
make  room  for  a  "relatively  complete  annota- 
tion" selected  seventy  of  Vasari's  biographies 
for  critical  treatment.  The  selection  made 
may,  no  doubt,  be  questioned  in  part  by  the 
special  student,  though  in  the  main  from  the 
general  point  of  view  the  choice  decided  upon 
is  judicious,  but  the  critical  apparatus  sup- 
plied by  the  editors  is  so  entirely  excellent 
that  any  small  objection  to  the  selection  would 
be  frivolous.  No  more  conscientious  and 
thorough  piece  of  work  than  theirs  has  been 
done  recently.  It  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  follows  the  text  with  a  closeness,  minute- 
ness and  lucidity  which  is  hardly  to  be  over- 
praised. It  renews  Vasari,  and  renders  this 
edition  of  the  "Lives"  indespensible  to  every 
student  and  lover  of  Art. 


THE  RUINS  AND  EXCAVATIONS  OF 
ANCIENT  ROME. — A  Companion  Book  for 
Students  and  Travellers.  By  Rodolfo  Lan- 
ciani,  D.  C.  L.,  Oxford,  LL.D.,  Harvard. 
Professor  of  Ancient  Topography  in  the 
University  of  Rome,  Author  of  "Ancient 
Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries," 
"Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,"  "Forma 
Urbis  Romae,"  Etc.  Pp.  xxiv.;  619.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  1897. 

This  book  is  a  marvel  of  compact  informa- 
tion concerning  a  subject  which  is  most  inter- 
esting to  all  students  of  classical  architecture, 
of  ancient  sculpture  and  the  tremendous  epoch 
which  we  call  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  author's  previous  works,  "Ancient  Rome 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries,"  and  "Pa- 
gan and  Christian  Rome,"  may  have  led  the 


reading  public  to  expect  another  book  made  on 
the  same  lines,   that  is  to  say,  a  collection  of 
essays  detached  and  made   mutually   interaid- 
ing,  essays  on  special  topics  connected  with  the 
Imperial  City  in  its  greatest  epoch  and  at  the 
time   of   its   first   passing   into   decline.      Such, 
however,  is  not  the  character  of  the  book  be- 
fore us,  which  is  rather  a  guide-book  to  Rome 
as  it  can  now  be  visited  and  studied,  the  infor- 
mation  being  grouped     according   to    a     topo- 
graphical   division     of   the    city— the    Palatine 
treated    apart    from    the    Forum    or    the    Sacra 
Via,  the  Esquiline  Hill  or  the  Walls.    The  pre- 
face states   that  the   author  has   not   intended 
to  produce  "a  complete  manual  of  Roman  topo- 
graphy," but  that,  of  course,  a  book  ten  times 
this  size  could  not  be.     In  this  volume,  how- 
ever, containing  about  as  much  matter  as  Mur- 
ray's Handbook  for  Rome  and  rather  less  than 
Gsell-fel's    Handbook,    there    are     treated     the 
Tiber  and  its   bridges   and   the   ancient   works 
near  its  mouth,  the  walls  and  gates,  the  build- 
ings on  the  Forum,   the  great  buildings  about 
the   city   of  which   new   parts   have   been   dis- 
covered, and  the  other  buildings  only  less  great 
which  have  of  late  been  properly  located  for  the 
first  time,  the  vestiges  or  records  of  buildings 
now  wholly  destroyed  and  the  works  of  painting 
and  sculpture  which  recent  investigations  have 
brought  to  light.     The  information  given  about 
well-known   buildings   in   Rome  and   confirmed 
by    illustrations    taken    from    drawings   by   the 
early  explorers  of  the    Renaissance    time    will 
have  much  in  it  to  surprise  even  the  architect- 
ural student  unless  he  has  made  a  specialty  ol 
Roman  topography.     Such  a  body  of  informa- 
tion there  is  concerning  the  Praetorian  Camp; 
and  again  concerning  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius,   of   which   a   drawing   is    given     in   fac 
simile.     Again,  a  drawing    of    the    tepidarium 
of    the    Baths    of   Diocletian    is    given,    dating 
from  a  period  before  the  restoration  of  these 
halls  into  their  present  form  as  the  Church  ot 
St.  Mary  of  the  Angels.    Vestiges  of  the  prow 
and  stern  of  that  singular  ship  of  Aesculapius 
into  which  was  cut  and  built  the  Island  of  the 
Tiber,  are  given  in  the  first  chapter;   and  the 
last  chapter  gives  studies  of  Hadrian's  Mauso- 
leum, its  ancient  details  and  the  order  in  which 
were  placed  the  Imperial  commemorative  slabs. 
Throughout  the  book,  at  every  pause  after  the 
description  of  an  important  monument  or  re- 
gion, a  brief  bibliography  is  given  by  which  the 
student    may   find    immediately    where    further 
information  is  to  be  had.     Maps  and  plans  are 
given  where  needed  and  are  of  great  value,  and 
the  reader  is  reminded  from  time  to  time  of  the 
great  general  map  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome 
which   the  same    author    has    published    and 
which  is  now,  at  last,  complete. 
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There  can  be  no  more  sad  or  disheartening 
study  than  such  a  record  as  this  of  the  brutal 
and  senseless  destruction  by  barbarian  con- 
querors carried  on  and  even  surpassed  by  the 
men  who  thought  that  they  were  cultivated 
and  studious.  A  curious  habit  of  the  present 
age  which  excites  the  wonder  of  everyone  who 
thinks  about  his  own  time,  its  habit  of  admir- 
ing ancient  works  of  art  sincerely  and  then 
"restoring"  them  out  of  existence,  is  matched 
by  the  habit  of  sixteenth  century  and  -even- 
teenth  century  popes  and  cardinals  of  admiring 
newly  discovered  classical  works  so  much  that 
they  could  not  refrain  from  breaking  them  to 
pieces  and  using  the  fragments  for  work  of 
their  own.  Thirty  years  ago  when  the  Western 
world  began  to  be  interested  in  Japanese  works 
of  art,  it  was  said  of  a  great  lady— a  European 
sovereign1 — that  she  admired  Japanese  bronze 
vases  and  collected  them;  that  she  took  the  han- 
dles for  paper-weights,  the  bodies  for  flower  pots 
and  the  bases,  turned  upside  down,  as  saucers 
for  the  same  pots.  In  this  way  all  the  require- 
ments were  supposed  to  be  fulfilled;  the  for- 
eign work  of  art  was  domesticated,  so  to  speak. 
Much  in  the  same  way  the  art  lovers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  admired  Roman  remains.  The 
Triumphal  Arch  was  splendid  indeed;  it  was, 
however,  highly  expedient  that  a  certain  street 


should  be  straightened  or  widened;  therefore  let 
the  Arch  be  torn  down  and  let  the  sculptured 
slabs  be  conveyed  to  some  papal  palace  or  given 
to  some  princely  house  which  would  undoubted- 
ly take  care  of  them.  The  hall  of  some  thermae 
was  magnificent,  with  its  granite  shafts  still  in 
place  and  the  sculptured  friezes  above  them; 
therefore,  let  two  of  the  columns  be  cut  up  into 
pedestals;  let  two  others  be  given  to  the  build- 
ers of  a  new  church,  and  let  the  fifth  perfect 
shaft  be  erected  to  our  own  glory  at  the  corner 
of  a  neighboring  street.  The  idea  of  preserving 
the  work  of  art  is  it  stood  and  for  its  own  sake 
did  not  occur  to  the  sixteenth  century  pope, 
or  suggested  itself  only  to  be  rejected.  The 
same  idea  hardly  occurs  to  the  modern  muni- 
cipality; but  the  difference  is  in  this,  that  the 
modern  municipality  restores  the  building  out 
of  its  original  character  into  something  quite 
different,  being  as  self-complacent  the  while, 
we  suppose,  as  was  the  pope  of  the  older  time. 


Note.— In  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  1,  of  this  magazine, 
some  illustrations  were  given  (see  page  68)  of 
modern  French  work  in  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
for  which  we  were  indebted  to  that  excellent 
architectural  publication,  the  Moniteur  des 
Architectes. 
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THE     "SKY-SCRAPER"     UP     TO     DATE. 

IT  is  strange  that  the  solution  of  a  building  problem  so  new  as 
that  presented  by  the  steel-framed  tall  building  should  have 
apparently  so  largely  ceased  to  be  experimental.  The  Ameri- 
can architect  is  a  good  deal  fonder  than  his  co-worker  in  other  coun- 
tries of  proving  all  things ;  he  is  by  no  means  so  much  inclined  to 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  still  altogether 
too  much  disposed  rather  to  vindicate  his  own  "originality"  than  to 
essay  the  task,  at  once  more  modest  and  more  difficult  of  "shining 
with  new  gracefulness  through  old  forms."  Of  course  his  origin- 
ality will  be  less  crude,  and  more  truly  original,  in  proportion  to  his 
education,  meaning  both  his  knowledge  and  his  discipline.  Nothing 
can  be  more  depressing  than  the  undertaking  to  do  "something 
new"  by  a  man  who  is  unaware  what  has  already  been  done,  or  who 
has  not  learned  how  it  is  done.  When,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  practicable  height  of  commercial  buildings  has  been  raised,  by 
successive  movements  and  successive  inventions,  from  five  stories  to 
twenty-five,  we  should  expect,  given  the  preference  for  originality 
that  is  born  in  the  American  architect,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
originality  that  has  been  thrust  upon  him  by  these  new  mechanical 
devices,  some  very  wild  work,  indeed,  much  wilder  than  we  have  had. 
What  nobody  could  have  expected,  when  the  elevator  came  in  to 
double  the  practicable  height  of  commercial  buildings,  and  even  less 
when  the  steel-framed  construction  came  in  again  to  double  the 
height  made  practicable  by  the  elevator  alone,  is  what  has  actually 
happened,  and  that  is  a  consensus  upon  a  new  architectural  type. 
The  general  treatment  of  the  "sky-scraper"  is  already  conventional, 
in  the  sense  of  being  agreed  upon.  It  is  nearly  as  distinct  an  architec- 
tural type  as  the  Greek  temple  or  the  Gothic  cathedral.  The  fury  of 
experimentation  seems  already  to  have  subsided,  and  the  designers 
to  be  all  working  upon  recognized  lines  and  executing  variations 
within  understood  limits.  All  this  is  the  work  of  twenty-five  years, 
since  the  vertical  extension  made  possible  by  the  elevator  began  to 
be  recognized  in  building.  Nay,  it  is  really  the  work  of  ten,  since 
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the  steel-frame  came  in  to  supplement  the  elevator.  The  elevator 
doubled  the  height  of  office  buildings,  and  the  steel-frame  doubled 
it  again,  and  yet  there  is  less  of  eccentricity  and  freakishness ; 
more  of  conformity  and  homogeneousness,  among  the  twenty-story 
buildings  than  there  used  to  be  among  the  five-story  buildings. 

The  first  business  buildings  in  which  the  possibilities  of  the  ele- 
vator were  recognized  were  the  Tribune  Building  and  the  Western 
Union  Building  in  New  York,  which  were  concurrently  under  con- 
struction twenty-five  years  ago.  They  were  much  more  conspicu- 
ous and  comment-provoking  than  even  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Park 
Row  now  are,  because  they  were  alone  and  because  lower  New 
York  then  had  a  skyline,  from  which  they  alone,  excepting  the 
church  spires,  were  raised  and  detached.  The  skyline  was  "the  purple 
line  of  humbler  roofs,"  built  to  the  limit  as  that  limit  was  set  by  the 
power  of  ascension  of  the  unassisted  human  leg.  Through  this 
line  of  five  stories  the  new  monsters  protruded  in  a  portentous  fash- 
ion, and  though  really  they  were  but  of  half  as  many  stories  again 
as  the  older  edifices  that  formed  the  skyline,  they  were  more  dis- 
tinctive features  than  the  successors  which  are  four  and  even  five 
times  as  high  as  the  old-fashioned  edifices.  Now,  New  York  has  no 
skyline  at  all.  It  is  all  interruptions,  of  various  heights  and  shapes 
and  sizes,  not  even  peaks  in  a  mountain  range,  but  scattered  or 
huddled  towers  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  or  with 
what  is  below.  A  clever  British  observer  says  with  truth  that  New 
York  from  either  river  is  "hideous  and  magnificent,"  for  that  it 
"cries  aloud  of  savage  and  unregulated  energy." 

It  is  true  that  the  first  two  elevator  buildings  had  visible  roofs, 
the  one  a  lofty  mansard  with  three-story  dormers,  the  other  a  steep 
wedge,  and  that  they  were,  therefore,  taller  than  some  of  their  suc- 
cessors which  contained  more  stories,  as  well  as  more  shapely.  But 
they  were  in  reality  timid  beginnings.  It  came  soon  to  be  seen  that, 
even  with  walls  of  actual  masonry,  it  was  profitable  to  build  full 
twice  as  many  stories  with  the  elevator  as  had  been  practicable  with- 
out it.  Ten  or  twelve  stories  became  the  limit.  When  the  height 
varied  from  seven  stories  to  twelve  was  our  period  of  experimenta- 
tion in  commercial  building.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  wild  work, 
and  some  interesting  work,  but  there  was  no  entirely  successful 
work.  There  was  no  "convention."  Designers  were  not  agreed 
with  each  other,  and  a  designer  often  appeared  to  be  at  odds  with 
himself,  upon  the  very  data  of  his  artistic  problem.  They  divided 
their  fronts  and  grouped  their  stories  capriciously  and  eccentrically. 
In  the  face  of  the  new  requirements  they  ignored  that  primary  truths 
of  design  were  as  applicable  to  ten  stories  as  to  three.  They  would 
have  saved  themselves  and  the  people  who  had  to  look  at  their  work 
a  grievous  trouble  by  merely  reverting  to  Aristotle  and  bearing  in 
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mind  the  precept  of  the  father  of  criticism,  that  a  work  of  art  must 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end. 

The  architect  who  first  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries  and 
the  public  that  this  precept  was  applicable  to  high  buildings  was  a 
public  benefactor.  It  was  from  his  inculcation  of  a  forgotten  truth 
that  the  consensus  in  the  design  of  tall  buildings  began,  of  which  we 
everywhere  see  the  results.  Confusion  became  order  in  his  path. 
I  do  not  undertake  to  say  who  it  was  who  first  designed  a  tall  front 
in  conformity  with  this  ancient  truth,  and  sharpened  Aristotle's  wise 
saw  with  a  modern  instance.  But  I  should  say  that  the  designer 
who  enforced  it  most  powerfully  was  the  architect  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company's  Building  on  Broadway.  He  had  come  from  mak- 
ing, in  the  north  front  of  the  Times  Building,  a  success  which  was 
only  partial  by  reason  of  the  indistinctness  and  confusion  of  the 
primary  divisions,  when  he  perceived,  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
executed  work,  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  and  proceeded,  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  Union  Trust,  to  remedy  those  defects.  There  is  here 
no  confusion  about  the  principal  features  of  the  composition  nor  any 
doubt  about  their  forming  an  architectural  countenance.  The  base- 
ment is  distinctly  set  off  from  the  superstructure,  and  this  in  turn 
from  the  crowning  feature,  the  roof  and  its  appendages,  and  the 
intermediate  stories  are  plainly  intermediate  and  connecting.  The 
force  of  the  arrangement  is  independent  of  the  style,  a  more  or  less 
Richardsonian  Romanesque,  independent  of  the  detail,  though  this 
is  studied  and  successful,  independent  even  of  the  features  adopted 
to  carry  it  out.  It  does  not  essentially  matter  whether  the  central 
and  chief  division  be  formed  by  openings  running  through  it,  as  in 
the  Union  Trust,  or  by  rows  of  small  and  similar  openings,  which 
leave  the  shaft  to  assert  itself  as  nearly  as  may  be  as  an  equal  and 
monotonous  surface.  The  essential  point  is  that  there  should  be  a 
triple  division,  and  that  the  three  parts  should  both  assert  them- 
selves as  parts  and  combine  into  a  whole. 

This  is  the  agreement,  the  convention,  which  so  many  designers 
of  sky-scrapers  have  adopted  that  whatever  sky-scraper  does  not 
conform  to  it  becomes  what  a  contributor  of  yours  is  in  the  habit  of 
calling  an  "aberration."  Let  it  be  noted,  however,  that  aberration 
is  not  necessarily  a  term  of  reproach.  It  is,  according  to  the  dictionary, 
"a  deviation  from  the  customary  structure  or  type."  Such  a  de- 
parture may  or  may  not  be  justified  by  its  result.  If  there  is  less 
reason  in  it  than  in  the  customary  structure,  if  the  deviation  seems 
to  come  from  mere  caprice,  then  the  designer  has  failed  to  justify  it. 
If,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  more  reasonable,  more  expressive,  more 
beautiful,  then  the  designer  has  justified  .it  and  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. Our  latest  architecture  contains  in  its  sky-scrapers,  exam- 
ples of  both  kinds.  But  let  us  first  consider  the  more  noteworthy 
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of  recent  tall  buildings  which  conform  to  the  convention.  In  these 
the  connection  is  more  specific  than  that  of  a  mere  triple  division. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  analogy  of  a  column,  with  its  division  into 
base,  shaft  and  capital,  and  even  conforms,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the 
proportions  of  the  classic  column.  That  is  to  say,  the  shaft,  the  mid- 
dle division,  is  much  taller  and  very  much  plainer  than  the  base  or 
the  capital.  The  plainness  of  it  is  as  essential  to  the  analogy  as  the 
excess.  The  nearer  it  comes  to  being  a  quite  monotonous  mass  the 
more  value  have  the  variations  and  ornaments  of  the  base  and  the 
capital  to  which  its  plainness  is  a  relief  and  a  foil.  It  may  doubtless 
be  subdivided,  so  as  to  be  an  organic  whole  within  a  larger  whole. 
But  this  subdivision  is  difficult  to  manage,  for  several  reasons. 

While  the  inheritance  of  three  thousand  years  may  be  taken  as  a 
warrant  for  the  primary  triple  division,  which  thus  passes  without 
challenging  inquiry,  a  subsequent  subdivision  needs  an  explana- 
tion. To  be  "rhythmical,"  this  subdivision  must  itself  be  triple,  and 
to  triply  subdivide  a  member  of  a  triple  composition,  without  there- 
by confusing  the  primary  division  and  thus  the  unity  of  the  work  is 
a  difficult  feat,  of  which  the  success  has  not  been  worth  the  trouble 
in  any  example  of  the  tall  building  known  to  me.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  introduce  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  a 
story  recalling  the  transition,  in  the  actual  column,  to  the  base  and 
to  the  capital.  This  has  been  done  in  the  Union  Trust  with  success. 
But  the  bonding  of  the  shaft  itself  is  recognized  in  the  column  as  a 
modern  and  corrupt  interference  with  classic  purity.  In  the  Empire 
Building,  this  bonding  has  been  attempted  by  means  of  stories  in- 
tercalated at  equal  distances,  framed  in  emphatic  mouldings,  and 
treated  with  some  separateness,  in  what  we  may  still  call  the  shaft. 
The  principal  front  of  the  Empire,  the  side,  is,  however,  so  fortunate 
in  its  extent,  that  its  altitude  is  no  longer  the  principal  dimension,  and 
that  the  analogy  of  the  column  is  not  directly  recalled.  But  even 
here  it  seems  that  the  decorative  top  and  the  decorative  base  would 
be  more  effective,  and  the  composition  clearer,  if  tire  central  mass 
had  been  treated  with  absolute  uniformity.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
for  the  intercalated  stories  is  that  they  do  not  much  interfere  with 
the  monotony  of  the  central  mass.  But  they  interfere  enough,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  indicate  that  the  architect  did  not  appreciate  the 
high  architectural  value  of  the  monotony,  in  conjunction  with  the 
more  ornamental  parts.  Any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  sev- 
eral stories  not  only  is,  but  must  appear,  arbitrary  and  capricious. 
By  this  device,  one  story  is  made  to  differ  from  another  story  in  im- 
portance, whereas  it  is  not  only  true,  but  it  is  known  to  every  be- 
liever that  above  the  ground  floor,  or  the  ground  floor  and  the  first 
floor,  the  stories  are  all  alike.  In  the  Washington  Life,  it  is  true,  it  is 
the  third  story  which  is  the  quarters  of  the  corporation  that  is  the 
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builder  and  owner  of  the  edifice,  and  this  fact  is  properly  enough 
recognized  in  signalizing  the  story  in  question  by  a  somewhat 
greater  ornateness,  which,  however,  by  no  means  amounts  to  a 
separateness  of  treatment. 

Indeed,  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  cloaking  or  dissembling  facts 
that  everybody  knows,  and  such  a  fact  it  is  that  the  rentable  stories 
of  an  office  building  are  all  identical  in  function  and  equal  in  dignity. 
An  attempt  to  disguise  this  takes  away  from  the  architecture  in 
which  it  is  made  the  excuse  of  honest  utilitarian  necessity.  The 
famous  plea  of  the  pickpocket  is  the  best  the  "sky-scraper"  can  make 
for  itself:  "II  faut  vivre."  It  is  ill  with  that  "sky-scraper"  upon  which 
the  magistrate  can  retort  "Je  ne  vois  pas  la  necessite."  To  that 
crusher  the  architect  exposes  his  sky-scraper  who  makes  capri- 
cious distinctions  between  stories  that  everybody  knows  serve 
similar  purposes.  The  St.  Paul  is  laid  wide  open  to  it  by  the  presen- 
tation of  its  stories  as  half  stories,  and  the  inclusion  of  two  of  them 
in  each  apparent  story,  as  is  done  throughout  the  "architectur- 
esque"  part  of  the  work  the  three-sided  tower  faced  with  limestone, 
that  occupies  the  truncated  angle,  and  is  crowned  by  the  rich  order. 
Doubtless  the  doubling  of  the  stories  "gives  scale,"  and  a  swagger- 
ing aspect  to  the  structure,  and  avoids  the  squareness  of  the  open- 
ings that  would  result  from  leaving  the  actual  arrangement  undis- 
guised. But  it  is  plain  even  from  the  architecturesque  parts,  that 
the  facts  have  been  suppressed  instead  of  being  expressed.  A  cel- 
lular arrangement  as  equal  and  monotonous  as  that  of  a  honeycomb 
has  been  overlaid  by  an  architectural  arrangement  which  has  as 
little  as  possible  to  do  with  it,  and  deprives  it  of  its  one  excuse  for 
being,  that  it  is  as  it  must  be.  "I  do  not  see  the  necessity,"  the  spec- 
tator may  and  must  exclaim.  The  tall  and  lanky  opening  which  re- 
sults from  overlaying  the  real  wall  with  an  architectural  trellis  is  no 
more  graceful  a  form  than  the  nearly  square  opening  which  would 
have  ensued  if  the  wall  had  been  let  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  orders 
could  not  have  been  applied.  But  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  ten  orders  are  as  effective  -as  the  twenty  actual  stories  would 
have  been.  In  any  case  the  twenty  superposed  stories  appear  along- 
side, in  the  parts  that  are  not  architecturesque,  and  put  the  archi- 
tecture to  an  open  shame.  Not  only  do  we  not  see  the  necessity,  but 
we  see  that  there  is  no  necessity,  and  a  caprice  like  that  is  fatal  to  a 
building  which  must  be  justified  by  its  necessity  or  not  at  all. 

Upon  the  whole  the  most  successful  of  the  sky-scrapers  are  those 
in  which  the  shaft  is  made  nothing  of,  in  which  the  necessary  open- 
ings occur  at  the  necessary  places,  are  justified  by  their  necessity, 
but  draw  no  attention  to  themselves.  They  become  impressive  not 
as  units,  but  as  a  series,  and  this  may  be  a  very  fine  impressiveness. 
Rectangular  holes  are  not  pretty,  but  ten  stories  of  them  all  alike 
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are  sure  of  making  their  effect.  In  the  St.  Paul,  the  unarchitectur- 
esque  fronts  which  the  spectator  is  requested  to  ignore,  but  cannot, 
in  which  the  square  holes  stand  confessed  and  nothing  is  done 
to  them,  are  to  one  spectator  more  impressive  than  the  evidently 
factitious  architecture  alongside  of  them.  They  would  be  more  im- 
pressive still  if  the  cornices  which  mark  the  arbitrary  architectural 
division  of  the  truncated  front  were  not  continued  across  them  to 
the  impairment  of  the  effect  of  reality  that  they  would  produce  if 
they  were  left  alone,  and  to  the  interruption  of  a  monotony  so  of- 
ten repeated  that  it  would  become  almost  sublime.  The  question 
which  Lord  Melbourne  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  his  colleagues, 
when  they  asked  what  ground  he  meant  to  take  on  some  new  polit- 
ical issue,  is  one  which  might  properly  be  addressed  to  a  good  many 
designers  of  sky-scrapers  who  are  solicitous  what  to  do  with  the 
main  body  of  their  buildings:  "Can't  you  let  it  alone?" 

Of  course,  a  shaft  can  be  effectively  variegated  without  denying 
either  the  equality  of  importance  and  similarity  of  purpose  between 
its  different  stories,  or  compromising  its  own  importance  as  an  or- 
ganic part  of  the  building.  This  may  be  done,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, by  the  introduction  of  moulded  ornament  in  terra  cotta,  which 
is  so  plastic  that  it  seems  to  require  ornament,  and  in  which  elab- 
orate ornament  is  so  cheap,  if  it  be  often  repeated,  as  not  to  be  out 
of  place  even  in  a  building  of  bare  utility.  It  may  also  be  done  in 
color,  and  that  is  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  St.  James,  on  many  ac- 
counts a  very  interesting  building.  It  is  doubtless  a  good  thing  that 
most  of  the  designers  of  tall  buildings  have  avoided  any  contrast  of 
color,  and  have  brought  their  baked  clay  as  nearly  as  might  be  to 
the  tint  of  their  stone  work.  There  is  safety  in  monochrome,  and 
whoso  departs  from  it  does  so  at  his  peril.  But  few  critical  observ- 
ers of  the  St.  James  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  its  designer  has  vin- 
dicated his  right  to  leave  this  safe  refuge.  It  is  a  pity,  of  course,  that 
the  emphasis  of  color  should  not  go  with  the  emphasis  of  structure, 
that  the  weak  tint  should  cover  the  frame  and  the  strong  tint  the  fill- 
ing. It  is  a  mistake  to  introduce  recessed  courses  in  a  screen  of  red 
brick  for  the  sake  of  the  shadows,  and  then  to  nullify  the  shadows 
by  introducing  a  course  of  white  brick  at  the  bottom  of  the  recess. 
But  the  middle  part  of  the  St.  James  is  nevertheless  effectively  re- 
lieved of  monotony  without  denying  the  identity  of  purpose  in  its 
different  stories  and  without  confusing  the  composition. 

This  successful  exception  does  not  invalidate  the  rule  that  the 
shaft  is  impressive  by  its  extent  and  its  monotony  of  repetition,  and 
as  an  interval  of  plainness  and  repose  between  the  more  elaborate 
br.se  and  the  elaborate  capital.  It  is  these  features  which  may  prop- 
erly appeal  to  attention  on  their  own  account,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  their  contribution  to  the  total  results.  The  ornament  which  is 
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meant  to  be  worthy  of  the  closest  inspection  is  naturally  given  to 
the  base,  although  the  capital  is  properly  the  more  ornate  member. 
There  is  a  dictum  of  Ruskin  which  is  rather  exceptional  among  his 
dicta  as  being  the  expression  of  mere  and  obvious  good  sense.  Or- 
nament, he  says,  may  be,  or  must  be,  in  greater  effective  quantity  at 
the  top  of  a  building,  but  the  most  exquisite  should  be  kept  at  the 
bottom.  Accordingly  all  the  designers  make  their  entrances  as  well 
worth  looking  at  as  they  can,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  solecism  not 
to  signalize  the  means  by  which  a  population  mounting  into  the 
hundreds  gains  and  leaves  its  place  of  daily  business.  Perhaps  the 
commonest  device  for  giving  importance  to  the  entrance  is  to  ex- 
tend it  through  two  stories.  Of  course  this  device  in  a  building  of 
which  the  primary  purpose  is  to  get  the  maximum  of  rentable  area  is 
illogical  as  well  as  wasteful.  But  it  must  be  owned  that  the  architects 
who  have  fined  their  clients  in  the  rental  value  of  the  space  in  the 
second  story  over  the  entrance,  space  which  might  have  been  rented 
for  a  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor  owner,  get  their  archi- 
tectural compensation  from  the  process.  The  Broadway  entrance  to 
the  Singer  Building  has  the  air  of  a  burrow,  and  there  is  an  inade- 
quacy bordering  on  meanness  in  the  actual  entrance  to  the  Park  Row. 
Many  designers  who,  although  on  architecture  they  are  bent,  have 
yet  a  frugal  mind,  reconcile  their  conflicting  emotions  by  confining 
the  actual  entrance  to  the  ground  floor,  and  still  signalizing  it  by 
some  special  treatment  of  the  opening  above  it,  with  which  the  en- 
trance is  supposed  to  be  architecturally  incorporated.  This  is  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  Dun  Building,  where,  indeed,  in  the 
Broadway  front,  the  "feature"  is  not  even  over  the  entrance,  and  in 
the  longer  front  of  the  Singer  Building.  In  the  St.  Paul  it  is  the 
sculptured  figures  which  are  represented  in  the  act  of  carrying 
twenty  stories  of  wall  that  emphasize  the  entrance  without  sacrific- 
ing space.  In  the  Washington  Life  it  is  the  two-story  order  at  the 
centre  of  the  longer  front,  which  is  too  nearly  an  engaged  order  to 
constitute  or  represent  a  portico,  and  has  the  air  of  having  been  set 
up  against  the  building.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  much  larger 
and  more  conspicuous  order  in  front  of  the  New  York  Life,  an  im- 
pressive feature  in  itself  which  loses  much  of  its  impressiveness 
when  it  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  building  with  which  it  is  not 
architecturally  incorporated.  The  effect  of  the  actually  engaged 
order  of  the  American  Surety  Building,  with  the  columns  in  antis 
behind  it  is  very  much  bette  r  than  either  of  these  inadequately 
projected  orders,  and  is,  indeed,  about  the  most  successful  entrance 
upon  this  scheme  that  any  of  the  tall  buildings  has  to  sh-ow.  An- 
other scheme  is  that  of  confining  the  entrance  to  the  ground  story, 
and  surmounting  it  with  a  decoration  which  does  not  pretend  to  sub- 
serve any  other  function  than  that  of  signalizing  it.  This  ?.s  the  case 
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with  the  free  standing  circular  pediment  or  panel  over  the  entrance 
to  the  Bayard  Building,  and  it  may  be  commended  as  an  example 
to  such  architects  as  are  quite  sure  that  they  can  equal  the  author 
of  that  work  in  the  attractiveness  of  their  surface  decoration.  To 
other  designers  it  may  be  said  that  the  most  eligible  method  of  giv- 
ing importance  to  their  entrances  seems  to  be  that  of  running  the 
opening  into  the  second  story  if  they  can  gain  the  consent  of  their 
owner  to  that  sacrifice. 

The  entrance  is  in  most  cases  the  chief  feature  of  the  basement,  of 
the  architectural  base.  But  it  is  not  the  only  feature — and,  indeed, 
the  most  effective  treatment  is  that  in  which  the  whole  substructure 
becomes  a  feature.  If  one  is  to  forego  detailed  functional  expression 
in  favor  of  abstract  architectonics,  the  height  of  a  commercial  build- 
ing before  the  elevator  came  in  suggested  a  height  of  base  which  is 
in  agreeable  proportion  to  the  "sky-scraper."  This  suggestion  has 
been  acted  upon  by  many  designers  who  have  underpinned  the  shafts 
of  their  tall  buildings  with  a  four-  or  five-story  building,  designed 
as  such  and  fairly  complete  in  itself.  The  basement  of  the  Dun 
Building  offers  a  very  fairly  successful  example  of  this  treatment. 
The  crowning  member,  including  all  above  the  eleventh  story,  seems 
distinctly  infelicitous,  both  in  proportion  and  treatment,  and  the 
variegation  of  the  shaft  sufficient  to  destroy  the  effect  of  repetition, 
which  becomes  more  impressive  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
series,  without  substituting  any  other.  But,  granting  the  author 
his  two-story  openings,  which  may  at  least  conceivably  light  a  lofty 
apartment  with  a  mezzanine  floor,  the  four-story  basement  seems 
to  me  a  very  well  designed  building,  a  composition  fairly  complete 
in  itself  and  at  the  same  time  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  superstruc- 
ture. In  this  latter  respect  the  executed  work  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment upon  the  original  design,  which  showed  the  basement  as  a 
five-story  building  with  a  quite  unmeaning  trophy  to  signalize  the 
entrance  which  it  does  not  designate,  and  especially  with  a  contin- 
uous balcony  which  emphatically  cuts  it  off  from  what  is  above.  The 
restudy  the  basement  has  received  has  done  it  a  great  deal  of  good. 
The  removal  of  a  story  from  the  lofty  openings  has  made  them  much 
more  tractable.  The  omission  of  the  huge  window-frame  of  the 
front  is  a  clear  gain.  But  especially  the  confinement  of  the  balcony 
to  the  centre  of  each  front,  while  continuing  its  line  in  a  belt  along 
the  interval  of  wall,  while  it  still  leaves  the  basement  to  assert  itself 
as  a  feature,  also  allows  it  to  be  allied  with  the  superstructure,  and 
substitutes  at  the  angle  the  effect  of  continuity  for  that  interruption. 

The  effect  of  the  triple  arcade  in  the  long  front  of  this  basement  has 
been  very  much  amplified  and  extended  in  the  long  arcade  which  is 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  flank  of  the  Empire  Building.  This 
flank,  confronting  Trinity  churchyard,  and  thus  having  as  good  an 
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assurance  of  permanent  visibility  from  an  effective  distance  as  can 
be  had  in  New  York,  offered  a  very  unusual  opportunity,  of  which 
it  will  not  be  disputed,  that,  so  far  as  this  arcade  is  concerned,  the 
designers  have  fully  availed  themselves.  Doubtless  the  tenants  of 
the  floor  above  the  springing  may  consider  that  they  have  been  sac- 
rificed to  architecture.  But  this  arcade  of  seven  openings,  on  a  scale 
twice  that  employed  elsewhere  in  the  building  or  in  its  neighbors,  is 
really  architectural,  really  a  stately  series,  with  its  effective  abut- 
ment of  a  much  more  solid  flank  of  wall  and  its  effective  corre- 
spondence in  scale  with  the  order,  also  embracing  two  stories,  at  the 
top  of  the  building.  It  must  be  now  evident  how  much  these  two 
features,  and  with  them  .the  building,  would  gain  in  effect  if  the  in- 
terval between  them  were  an  interval  as  nearly  as  might  be  of  com- 
plete repose,  a  repetition  twelve  times  of  an  identical  design  for  a 
story  of  offices. 

But  it  is  the  crowning  member,  the  capital,  which  offers  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  individuality  and  variety  of  treatment.  It 
is  apt  to  be  the  only  part  which  is  visible  from  a  distance.  Anything 
like  conformity  is  out  of  the  question.  New  York  has  no  skyline, 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  any,  so  long  as  th'e  estimates  of  the  most 
profitable  height  of  commercial  buildings  vary  from  ten  stories  to 
thirty,  and  as  the  law  does  not  intervene  to  draw  the  line  of  altitude. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  designer  to  conform  to  what  exists,  much  less 
to  what  may  exist  after  his  building  is  completed.  All  that  he 
can  do  is  to  make  his  own  building  as  presentable  and  shapely  as  the 
conditions  will  admit.  It  is  maintained  by  some  critics  that  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  conditions  compels*  an  architect  to  stop  with  the 
completion  of  his  paralleloped,  and  to  forbear  a  visible  roof.  Doubt- 
less the  flat  roof  enables  him  to  fill  liis  honeycomb  level  to  the  top 
with  a  row  of  cells  for  the  working  bees.  But  it  does  not  enable  him 
to  give  any  form  or  comeliness  to  the  skyline  of  his  building.  The 
parallelepiped  is  not  an  architectural  form,  as  anybody  will  have  im- 
pressed upon  him  by  looking  at  the  random  row  of  parallelepipeds 
in  lower  New  York  from  across  the  East  or  the  North  river.  The 
practical  owner  may  have  had  some  reason  who  objected  to  his 
architect's  'design  for  a  steeply-roofed  ten-story  building,  upon  the 
ground  that  "That's  all  right  on  trie  Rhine,  but  it  ain't  business." 
Nevertheless,  he  was  insisting  upon  a  defacement  of  the  city,  which 
is  in  great  part  wanton.  For  a  visible  roof  will  obviously  supply 
additional  accommodation  at  a  less  cost  than  that  of  building  "to 
the  limit"  all  the  way  up.  Few  sensitive  spectators  can  have  ob- 
served from  afar  the  towering  mass  of  the  American  Surety  Build- 
ing without  feeling  that  the  tall  shaft  needs  the  crown  that  would 
convert  it  into  a  campanile.  On  the  other  hand,  few  sensitive  spec- 
tators can  have  failed  to  experience  a  touch  of  gratitude  to  the  archi- 
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tect  of  the  American  Tract  Society  for  having  enclosed  part  of  that 
edifice  in  a  picturesque  hood,  even  though  the  hood  be  avowedly 
extraneous  to  the  building,  which  is  visibly  enclosed  in  it  and  com- 
pleted without  reference  to  it.    The  St.  Paul  has  no  visible  roof,  but 
it  has  a  true  crown  in  the  tall  order,  incrusted  with  decoration  ef- 
fective from  every  point  from  which  it  can  be  seen  at  all,  which  sur- 
mounts the  three-fronted  tower  which  the  architect  has  arbitrarily  set 
off  as  the  "architecturesque  part"  of  his  building,  leaving  the  archi- 
tecture of   ^he  more  shameful  parts  to  take  care  of  itself.    This  crown 
is  in  itself  a  grateful  object,  and  the. more  grateful  from  a  point  of 
view  from  which  the  edifice  it  crowns  cannot  be  made  out  in  detail 
and  may  be  ignored.  Of  substitutes  for  a  visible  roof,  in  cases  where 
the  architect  felt  bound  to  build  to  the  limit,  vertically  and  laterally, 
one  of  the  most  successful  is  the  crowning  order  of  the  St.  James, 
with  an  oriel  framed  in  metal  in  each  intercolumniation,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  feature  greatly  enhanced  by  its  projection  from  the 
plane  of  the  wall  below.     This  overhanging  of  the  top  is  evidently 
as  feasible  and  legitimate  in  a  steel-frame  as  in  a  timber  frame,  in 
which  it  has  been  so  often  and  so  effectively  employed.    It  offers  an 
architectural  opportunity  which  it  is  strange  should  not  have  been 
oftener  embraced.     In  the  present  instance,  it  has  been  done  rather 
timidly,  as  very  likely  it  had  to  be.    But  in  a  free-standing  building, 
or  even  in  a  corner  building,  it  seems  that  it  might  sometimes  be 
done  more  boldly  and  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  effectiveness. 
The  same  device  is  employed,  though  with  even  less  emphasis, 
although  to  an  excellent  result,  in  the  Washington  Life  Building. 
This  building  is  acclaimed  by  everybody  as  one  of  the  very  best  of 
the  sky-scrapers,  and  it  owes  its  whole  effectiveness  to  the  treatment 
of  trie  capital,  to  the  introduction  and  the  treatment  of  a  visible  roof. 
The  base  is  without  pretensions,  except  in  the  portico  of  the  en- 
trance, where,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  practicable  projec- 
tion does  not  suffice  to  give  it  the  effect  of  a  portico,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  not  incorporated  with  the  building.    The  shaft  is  re- 
duced to  its  very  simplest  expression,  a  mere  repetition  of  the  open- 
ings of  the  tiers  of  cells,  which  leaves  it  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  plain 
shaft.    The  detail  of  the  lower  stories,  successful  in  scale  and  care- 
ful both  in  design  and  execution,  offers  nothing  striking.     But  the 
steep  wedge-shaped  roof  seems  to  have  been  designed  "not  labo- 
riously, but  luckily."  It  gives  character  to  the  building  below  it  and 
makes  it  a  picturesque  object  equally  in  a  near  and  in  a  distant  view. 
The  projection  of  the  order,  slight  as  it  is,  is  very  effective,  almost 
indispensable  as  a  detachment  of  the  capital.    The  dormers  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  designed  in  themselves  and  most  effectively  relieved 
against  the  greenish  bronze  of  the  tiles,  the  color  of  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  successes  of  the  work,  from  the  pictorial  point   of   view. 
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The  widening  of  the  building  at  the  rear  gives  rise  to  an 
unavoidable  awkwardness  in  the  roofing,  as  seen  from  the 
south,  the  quarter  from  which  the  illustration  of  the  Broad- 
way front  is  taken.  The  awkwardness  is  mitigated  as  much  as 
possible,  and  will  disappear  when  the  side  comes  to  be  concealed  by 
another  tall  building.  This  contingency  is  contemplated  by  the  evi- 
dently provisional  treatment  of  the  south  wall,  a  treatment  which  is 
an  unusually  judicious  compromise  between  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  owner's  pocket  and  the  architect's  wish 'to  bestow  comeliness 
upon  "the  more  shameful  parts,"  and  to  make  them  presentable  so 
long  as  they  are  visible.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  most  favorable 
view  of  the  Broadway  front  is  that  from  the  northwest,  from  which 
the  provisional  architecture  is  not  seen,  and  which  the  illustrations 
do  not  include.  Our  street  architecture  offers  very  few  glimpses  so 
satisfying  as  that  of  this  wedge  of  furrowed  bronze,  with  the  single 
bold  dormer,  so  lucky  in  scale  and  in  design,  relieved  against  it. 
Not  less  good  in  its  way  is  the  broad  northern  flank  with  the  four 
dormers,  and  scarcely  less  good  the  west  front,  which  "shines  over 
city  and  river"  standing  knee-deep  in  the  lower  buildings  of  the 
waterfront.  If  this  had  been  the  principal  front,  the  architect  would 
very  probably  have  introduced  a  single  dormer  above,  to  unite  and 
dominate  the  two,  and  thus  have  reproduced  the  effect  so  familiar 
and  always  so  effective  in  the  timber  work  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance. The  conspicuous  roof,  with  the  separate  treatment  of  the 
upper  stories  of  the  wall,  emphasized  by  the  order,  and  the  slight  ex- 
pansion which  it  marks,  constitute  the  capital  of  the  building,  and 
ii  is  plainly  a  feature  with  which  no  equal  and  uncompromising  par-' 
allopiped,  built  to  the  limit  in  all  dimensions,  can  at  all  compete. 

******  s;<  >;: 

.  All  the  buildings  thus  far  mentioned  have  been  designed  in  general 
conformity  with  the  convention  which  enforces  not  only  the  Aris- 
totelian triple  division,  but  the  more  specific  analogy  of  the  column. 
But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  assumption  of  that  analogy, 
convenient  as  it  is,  is,  after  all,  only  an  assumption,  and  a  more  or 
Jess  arbitrary  assumption,  since  it  not  only  does  not  facilitate,  but 
may 'even  obstruct,  the  detailed  expression  in  design  of  structure 
and  of  function.  That  the  Aristotelian  maxim  itself  is  an  assump- 
tion, or  that  the  application  of  it  to  architecture  is  arbitrary,  not 
many  designers  or  critics  can  be  prepared  to  admit.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  psychologists,  and  able  to  explain  in  words 
why  a  building  triply  divided  should  be  more  "agreeable  to  the  spirit 
of  man"  than  a  building  which  consists  from  top  to  bottom  in  tiers 
of  similar  cells,  any  more  than  that  they  shroulcl  be  able  to  explain 
why  in  fenestration  the  arithmetical  progression  3,  5  and  7  is  agree- 
able. On  either  point  they  can  safely  take  an  appeal  to  universal 
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consciousness.  Securus  orbis  judicabit.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
"sky-scraper"  is  in  fact  a  series  of  equal  cells,  and  that  the  only  sug- 
gestions for  a  triple  division  that  inhere  in  the  conditions  are  the 
facts  that  the  ground  floor  has  a  different  destination  from  that  of 
the  floors  above,  and  suggest  a  distinctive  treatment  of  the  bottom, 
and  the  fact  that  a  visible  roof  or  in  default  of  it  the  necessity  for  a 
protective  and  projecting  cornice,  compels  a  distinctive  treatment 
for  the  top.  Almost  without  exception,  the  designers  of  the  tall 
buildings  make  a  further  assumption,  which  is  not  only  arbitrary 
but  manifestly  baseless,  and  that  is  that  in  designing  them  they  are 
designing  buildings  of  masonry,  instead  of  merely  wrapping  skele- 
tons of  metal  in  fire-resisting  material.  That  basements  should  be 
more  solid  than  superstructures ;  that  arches  should  have  visible 
abutments ;  that  walls  should  "reveal"  their  thickness ;  these  and  many 
more  of  the  traditions  of  masonry  have  no  relevancy  at  all  to  the 
new  construction.  If  architects  make  and  we  allow  these  assump- 
tions, we  ought  not  to  forget  that  they  are  baseless  assumptions, 
and  that  the  best  work  done  according  to  them  is  not  a  solution,  but 
an  evasion  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  modern  office  building. 
That  is  why  an  aberration,  a  "deviation  from  the  customary  struc 
ture  or  type,"  is  not  necessarily  condemnable,  may,  on  the  contrary, 
be  highly  laudable.  It  all  depends  upon  whether  the  departure  is  a 
mere  caprice  of  the  designer,  or  an  attempt  to  come  closer  to  rea- 
son and  reality  than  is  possible  under  the  conventional  treatment. 

Decidedly  an  aberration  is  the  Singer  Building  in  lower  Broad- 
way. This  scarcely  comes  within  our  scope,  since  the  building  is 
not  an  example  of  the  skeleton  construction,  and  rests  at  the  modest 
ten  stories,  which  seems  to  be  the  commercially  practicable  limit  of 
a  structure  with  real  walls.  Considering-  the  enormous  costliness 
of  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  this  self-restraint  indicates  either  a 
very  obstinate  or  a  very  facile  owner,  who  may  well  be  astonished 
at  his  own  moderation  in  contenting  himself  with  half  the  rentable 
area  he  might  have  had.  Commercially,  and  in  spite  of  the  brand- 
newness  and  smartness  of  its  modish  Parisian  detail,  the  Singer 
Building  is  a  reversion,  advantageous  as  it  might  be,  on  civic 
grounds,  to  restrict  the  height  of  all  commercial  buildings  to  the 
height  to  which  its  owner  has  voluntarily  restricted  himself.  Mod- 
erate as  this  height  is  in  comparison  with  the  neighbors  it  has  yet 
seemed  excessive  to  the  architect,  who  has  bent  his  efforts  to  the  task 
of  keeping  it  down.  This  he  has  done  by  a  triple  division,  accentuated 
not  only  by  horizontal  members  emphatic  to  the  verge,  if  not  be- 
yond the  verge,  of  extravagance,  but  by  a  change  of  material  in  the 
different  divisions,  the  lower  being  a  monochrome  of  light  stone  and 
the  middle  a  field  of  red  brick  relieved  with  stone.  Nay,  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  are  so  emphasized  and  the  subordinate  divisions  so 
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slurred  that  a  ten-story  building  presents  the  appearance  of  one  of 
three  stories,  with  a  corresponding  exaggeration  of  scale.  At  least 
until  a  legal  limit  is  put  upon  the  height  of  buildings,  this  is  likely 
to  remain  unique.  But  while  it  does  not  invite  imitation,  one  has 
to  own  that  a  thing  of  which  it  is  questionable  whether  it  was  worth 
doing  has  been  unquestionably  well  done. 

Of  another  deviation  from  the  customary  type,  the  Park  Row 
Building,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  motive.  This  structure  has 
the  distinction,  which  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  retain,  of  the  tallest  yet, 
and  confronts  the  next  tallest,  the  St.  Paul,  across  the  street  which  is 
more  properly  an  alley.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  "by  merit  raised 
to  that  bad  eminence,"  although,  like  its  neighbor,  it  has  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  a  warning  rather  than  of  an  example.  In  each  case 
there  are  inherent  awkwardnesses  in  the  problem  which  were  obvi- 
ously difficult  to  surmount,  and  which  have  obviously  not  been  sur- 
mounted. But  the  design  of  the  principal  front  of  the  Park  Row, 
which  in  effect  comprises  the  architecture,  is  noteworthy  for  its  re- 
jection of  the  convention  upon  which  most  of  the  recent  tall  build- 
ings have  been  designed,  without  substituting  for  it  any  scheme  that 
is  obviously  more  rational,  or  that  is  even  readily  apprehensible. 
Laterally  there  is  an  emphatic  triple  division,  into  flanking  walls 
kept  as  plain  and  solid  as  the  practical  requirements  will  allow,  and 
a  more  open  centre,  consisting  of  five  superposed  orders,  not  count- 
ing the  two-story  colonnade  of  the  basement.  The  relation  of  these 
orders  is  by  no  means  felicitous.  Some  are  stilted  on  pedestals  of  a 
story  in  height,  while  others  stand  directly  upon  the  entablatures  of 
those  below,  without  apparent  reason.  Vertically,  there  is  no  clear 
division.  It  is  not  apparent  whether  the  first  two  stories  or  the  first 
five,  constitute  the  architectural  base.  The  upper  five  pretty  clearly 
constitute  the  capital,  being  occupied  by  an  order  more  developed 
than  those  below,  although  the  cornice  that  marks  them  off  from 
what  is  below  is  no  more  important  than  other  horizontal  lines 
which  can  have  no  such  special  significance.  The  sixteen  stories 
below  this  cornice  may  be  taken  as  the  shaft,  and  by  looking  very 
hard,  it  is  possible  to  discern  that  this  is  meant  to  be  triply  subdi- 
vided into  a  beginning  of  five  stories,  containing  an  order  furnished 
with  pedestals,  a  middle  of  seven,  containing  two  orders  directly 
superposed,  and  an  end  of  four,  containing  another  order,  while  the 
intermediate  divisions  are  marked  by  balconies.  But  the  principal 
and  the  subordinate  divisions  are  so  nearly  equal  in  emphasis  as  to 
produce  uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  to  excuse  the  cursory 
observer  for  declaring  that  the  front  shows  no  composition  at  all. 
Without  going  so  far  as  that,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  architect 
would  have  done  better  if  he  had  accepted  and  abided  by  the  current 
convention. 
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Very  different  is  the  aberration  presented  by  the  Bayard  Building 
in  Bleecker  street.  There  is  nothing  capricious  in  the  general  treat- 
ment of  this  structure.  It  is  an  attempt,  and  a  very  serious  attempt, 
to  found  the  architecture  of  a  tall  building  upon  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  actual  structure  is  left  or,  rather,  is  helped,  to  tell  its  own  story, 
This  is  the  thing  itself.  Nobody  who  sees  the  building  can  help 
seeing  that.  Neither  the  analogy  of  the  column,  nor  any  other 
tradition  or  convention,  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  task  of  cloth- 
ing the  steel  frame  in  as  expressive  forms  as  may  be.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt to  simulate  the  breadth  and  massiveness  proper  to  masonry 
in  a  frame  of  metal  that  is  merely  wrapped  in  masonry  for  its  own 
protection.  The  flanking  piers,  instead  of  being  broadened  to  the 
commercially  allowable  maximum,  are  attenuated  to  the  mechan- 
ically allowable  mimimum.  Everywhere  the  drapery  of  baked  clay 
is  a  mere  wrapping,  which  clings  so  closely  to  the  frame  as  to  re- 
veal it,  and  even  to  emphasize  it.  This  is  true  at  least  of  the  uprights, 
for  it  seems  to  me  a  defect  in  the  general  design,  from  the  designer's 
own  point  of  view,  that  it  does  not  take  enough  account  of  the  hor- 
izontal members.  As  anybody  may  see  in  a  steel  cage  not  yet  con- 
cealed behind  its  screens  of  masonry,  these  are  as  important  to  the 
structure  as  the  uprights.  In  the  Bayard  they  are  largely  ignored, 
for  the  panels  which  mark  the  different  floors  are  apparently  mere 
insertions,  answering  no  structural  purpose,  and  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  any  continuous  horizontal  members,  such  as,  of 
course,  exist  and  are  even  necessary  to  stability.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
some  years  ago,  wrote  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  aesthetics  of 
the  tall  building,  of  which  the  fundamental  position  was  that  form 
must  follow  function,  and  that  "where  function  does  not  vary  form 
does  not  vary."  These  are  propositions  from  which  nobody  who  be- 
lieves that  architecture  is  an  art  of  expression  will  dissent,  and  with 
which  the  present  writer  heartily  agrees.  But  in  applying  them  to 
the  case  in  question,  Mr.  Sullivan  declared  that  the  lower  two  (or 
possibly  three)  stories  of  a  tall  office  building  had  a  destination  so 
different  from  that  of  the  superstructure,  that  a  distinguishing  treat- 
ment for  them  was  not  only  required  but  demanded,  and  that  the 
uppermost  story  in  turn,  being  in  great  part  devoted  to  the  "circu- 
^lating  system"  of  the  building  should  also  be  differentiated.  I  re- 
member suggesting  to  him  that  it  was  in  fact  only  the  ground  floor 
which  could  be  said  to  differ  in  function  from  its  successors  and  that 
his  inclusion  of  additional  stories  may  have  been  inspired  by  an 
instinctive  desire  to  obtain  a  base  more  proportional,  according  to 
our  inherited  notions  of  proportion,  to  a  lofty  superstructure  than 
a  single  story  could  furnish.  However  that  may  be,  in  the  Bayard 
it  is  the  ground  floor  that  is  treated  as  the  base.  Even  the  second 
story  "counts  in"  with  the  superstructure,  to  which  logically  it  be- 
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longs.  In  spite  of  the  separate  treatment  of  the  ground  floor,  the 
continuity  of  the  structure  is  felt  and  expressed,  even  in  the  design 
of  the  capitals,  which  are  plainly  not  real  capitals,  spreading  to  carry 
a  weight  of  greater  area,  but  mere  efflorescences  of  decoration.  It 
is  not  a  question  whether  two  or  three  stories  would  not  be  more 
effectively  proportional  to  the  superstructure  than  one.  Is  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact.  The  result,  whatever  else  one  may  think  of  it,  is  a 
sense  of  reality  very  different  from  what  we  get  from  the  sky-scrap- 
ers designed  on  conventional  lines.  It  puts  them  to  the  same  sort  of 
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shame  to  which  the  great  roof  trusses  of  the  Manufactures  Building 
in  Chicago  put  the  imitative  architecture  with  which  they  were  as- 
sociated. Not  that  the  gauntness  and  attenuation  of  the  resulting 
architecture  are  in  this  case  altogether  agreeable  to  an  eye  accus- 
tomed to  the  factitious  massiveness  of  the  conventional  treatment. 
But,  at  the  worst,  this  front  recalls  Rufus  Choate's  famous  toast  to 
the  Chief  Justice:  "We  look  upon  him  as  the  East  Indian  upon  his 
wooden  idol.  We  know  that  he  is  ugly,  but  we  feel  that  he  is  great." 
We  feel  that  this  front  is  a  true  and  logical  exposition  of  the  struc- 
ture. If  we  find  it  ugly  notwithstanding,  that  may  be  our  own 
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fault.    If  we  can  find  no  failure  in  expressiveness,  the  architect  may 
retort  upon  us  that  it  is  no  uglier  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Meanwhile  the  aesthetic,  as  distinguished  from  the  scientific  at- 
tractiveness of  the  Bayard  Building  without  doubt  resides  in  the 
decoration  which  has  been  lavished  upon  it,  and  which  is  of  a  qual- 
ity that  no  other  designer  could  have  commanded.  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Sturgis's  condemnation  of  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  building,  in  a  recent  number  of  this  magazine,  as  "most  unfortun- 
ate." In  fact,  the  upper  two  stories  are  internally  one  story,  the 
upper  floor  being  a  gallery  surrounding  a  well  extending  through 
both,  and  lighted  from  above.  Doubtless  the  arches  and  the  rudi- 
mentary tracery  are  not  forms  of  metallic  architecture,  but  they  do 
not  belong  to  metallic  architecture.  The  arches  are  in  fact  of  brick- 
work, faced  with  terra  cotta,  and  the  thrust  of  them  is  visibly,  as 
well  as  actually,  taken  up  by  the  tie-rods  at  the  springing.  The  in- 
termediate uprights,  the  mullions,  cease  at  this  level,  while  the  pro- 
longation of  the  principal  uprights  is  clearly  denoted  by  the 
winged  figures  under  the  cornice.  A  designer  who  has  adhered  so 
strictly  to  the  unpromising  facts  of  the  steel  cage  through  eleven 
stories  is  scarcely  to  be  severely  blamed  for  "treating  resolution"  to 
this  extent  in  the  twelfth.  If  the  building,  apart  from  its  wealth  of 
decoration,  recalls  the  works  of  contemporaneous  engineering 
rather  than  of  historical  architecture,  that  also  is  "as  it  must  be," 
The  Bayard  Building  is  the  nearest  approach  yet  made,  in  New 
York,  at  least,  to  solving  the  problem  of  the  sky-scraper.  It  fur- 
nishes a  most  promising  starting  point  for  designers  who  may  in- 
sist upon  attacking  that  problem  instead  of  evading  it,  and  resting  in 
compromises  and  conventions. 

Montgomery  Sclmyler. 
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OLD      STYLE      OFFICE      BUILDING  -THE     PARK   NATIONAL  BANK,   1867-8. 
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OLD  DUTOH  REFORMED  CHURCH,    PLATBUSH   AVENUE,   BROOKLYN. 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT   DESIGN,   BY  M.    GUYOT. 

(Portefeuille  de  la  Revue  des  Arts  decoratifs.) 


PAINTING  INTENDED  FOR  THE    PANTHEON. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes. 


TIGERS  AND  LIONS. 
For  the  Chateau  de  Vaux-le-Vicomte,    G.  Gardet. 


THE     CATHEDRAL     OE     TROJA. 

VAGUE  memories  of  a  mention  in  Fergusson  hastily  read  some 
thirty  years  ago  had  inspired  me  with  a  wish  to  visit  Troja 
during  the  Apulian  trip,  which  was  described  in  the  last  Xumber  of 
the  "Architectural  Record."  What  wras  to  be  seen  there  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  clear.  If  an  Italian  Cathedral  is  not  mentioned  by 
Jacob  Burckhardt's  "Cicerone,"  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is 
not  worth  visiting,  and  Burckhardt  mentions  only  the  bronze  doors 
at  Troja,  and  does  not  otherwise  even  mention  the  Cathedral.  The 
same  oversight  has  been  made  by  Huillard-Breholles,  one  of  the 
supposably  special  authorities  for  Apulia,  and  Burckhardt  has 
probably  relied  on  this  authority.  At  the  time  of  this  trip  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  monumental  publication  on  Apulia  by  Schulz, 
which  has  been  quoted  and  described  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"Architectural  Record."  Murray  mentions  a  "fine  Cathedral,"  but 
the  remark  that  "the  interior  shows  some  traces  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Lower  Empire"  is  a  curious  anti-climax  to  the  student,  spurning 
restored  interiors  and  searching  for  intact  monuments.  After  one 
has  really  seen  the  interior  capitals  at  Troja  one  quite  despairs  of 
Murray.  Indeed  they  do  show  some  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  being  quite  the  finest  things  which  the  "Lower 
Empire"  has  bequeathed  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  architectural  de- 
tail. Baedeker's  hint  of  "an  interesting  Cathedral  with  ancient  bronze 
doors"  was  vague  and  encouraging,  although  not  comprehensive ; 
but  the  remark  in  Baedeker  that  Troja  was  a  Byzantine  colony  was 
the  really  inspiring  cause  of  the  resolution  to  see  for  oneself  what 
kind  of  a  thing  this  interesting  Cathedral  might  be.  The  Italian 
surveys  of  1895,  which  have  been  described  in  seven  numbers  of 
the  "Architectural  Record,"  were  inspired  by  the  belief  that  Byzan- 
tine architecture  was  the  source  of  the  mediaeval  refinements  of  Pisa 
and  of  Venice.  Hence  the  fixed  resolution  to  visit  Troja,  as  a  known 
Byzantine  centre.  The  discovery  of  the  curious  schematic  varia- 
tions in  the  arcades  of  the  south  wall  which  rewarded  this  resolution 
has  been  previously  published,  but  the  survey  of  the  south  wall  is 
reprinted  in  this  issue  (page  293).  See  also  the  ground  plan  on 
page  295  and  remarks  on  its  peculiarities  as  also  found  in  other 
churches  in  No.  3,  Vol.  VI. 

In  this  case  a  fixed  resolution  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
problem.  The  guide-books  tell  one  to  go  to  Troja  by  way  of  Giar- 
dinetto,  but  they  do  not  tell  one  that  Giardinetto  consists  of  one 
small  railway  station  and  one  malarial  station-master,  and  that  it 
does  not  boast  one  single  house,  to  say  nothing  of  not  having  one 
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single  public  conveyance.  The  guide-books  advise  you  to  go  by  way 
of  Giardinetto,  but  they  do  not  advise  you  that  the  only  connection 
from  Foggia  drops  you  at  Giardinetto  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  leaves  you  to  await  the  Troja  diligence  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning,  at  this  station,  so-called,  which  does  not  offer 
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even  the  accommodation  of  a  wooden  bench  or  the  comfort  of  a 
crust  of  bread. 

The  malarial  station-master  hates  Giardinetto,  where  he  lives, 
and  Troja,  which  he  has  seen.  As  he  was  an  Italian  of  some  refine- 
ment and  education,  one  could  not  listen  to  his  depressing  accounts 
of  the  Cathedral  without  forebodings  that  money  and  time  would 
be  wasted  at  Troja.  Mr.  McKecknie  was  with  me  with  his  camera 
and  surveyirg-  instruments,  and  a  proposal  to  walk  the  nine  miles  to 
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Troja  that  evening  did  not  meet  his  approval.  We  were  told  of 
a  farm-house  a  mile  away  where  a  horse  and  cart  might  possibly  be 
procured.  The  farm-house  was  looked  up  and  the  owner  was  offered 
hi£  own  terms  for  transportation,  but  the  farmer  was  rich  and  un- 
iiiipressionable.  Horses  were  to  be  seen  in  plenty  about  his  place 
and  vehicles  of  various  descriptions.  We  offered  to  accept  an  ox- 
cart as  a  compromise,  but  nothing  could  be  done  with  this  Italian. 

Two  courses  were  open  on  return  to  the  station.  One  was  to  take 
an  evening  train  for  Naples,  the  other  was  to  return  by  rail  to  Fog- 
gia  and  there  hire  a  carriage  on  the  following  day.  The  tempta- 
tion not  to  go  back  to  Foggia  was  a  strong  one,  but  Baedeker's  men- 
tion of  a  Byzantine  colony  had  made  me  obstinate.  It  happened  to 
be  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  after  our  return  to  Foggia,  Mr.  McKeck- 
nie  and  I  duly  celebrated  this  festival  by  eating  the  supper  which 
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Giardinetto  had  refused  us.  On  the  following  morning  a  carriage 
ride  of  twelve  miles  brought  us  to  Troja. 

As  we  drove  up  the  single  main  street  and  stopped  in  front  of  the 
Cathedral  the  first  glance  was  enough  to  show  that  we  had  found 
one  of  the  greatest  churches  in  Italy.  Not  one  trace  of  a  restoration 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  splendid  exterior.  It  was  all  intact  early 
twelfth  century  work.  The  interior  proved  to  have  a  modern  color- 
ing on  the  walls,  but,  strange  to  say,  this  color  is  in  excellent  taste 
and  harmonizes  with  the  style  of  the  building.  There  is  no  stucco, 
and  the  interior  is,  to  my  mind,  the  purest  and  most  genuine  survival 
of  an  important  church  in  the  style  of  one  single  period,  to  be  found 
in  Italy.  There  are  no  Renaissance  chapels,  shrines,  or  other  disfig- 
urements. 

The  remarkably  fine  pulpit  (page  282)  belongs  to  the  style  and 
period  of  the  building,  being  dated  to  the  year  1169  by  its  inscrip- 
tion. The  relief  of  the  animal  combat  is  in  a  gray-greenish  tufa,  in 
contrast  to  the  main  body  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  of  fine-grained 
yellowish  limestone.  This  relief  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remark- 
able work  of  its  time  in  all  Italy  for  style  and  action.  It  precedes 
the  first  pulpit  of  Niccola  of  Pisa,  by  nearly  a  century,  but  in  Nic- 
cola's  period  or  even  in  considerably  later  time  it  would  be  difficult 
to  match  the  fury,  vigor  and  realism  of  the  action  and  its  decorative 
composition  in  space.  This  relief  has  been  published  in  engraving 
by  Perkins  in  his  "Italian  Sculptors."  Perkins,  who  does  not  appear 
to  have  known  the  original  personally,  follows  Schulz  in  speaking 
of  the  larger  lion  as  attacking  a  sheep.  To  my  memory  the  animal 
attacked  is  rather  a  calf  or  young  bull,  an  impression  not  antago- 
nized by  the  engraving  or  by  the  photographs.  In  either  case  the 
design  is  undoubtedly  a  traditional  survival  of  the  representation  of 
a  lion  attacking  a  bull,  which  in  early  Oriental  art  was  an  astronomi- 
cal sign  of  the  entry  of  the  solar  lion  into  the  sign  of  the  bull.  The 
ceremony  of  loosing  a  trained  hunting  lion  to  attack  a  bull,  as  a 
celebration  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  was  witnessed  by  Lajard,  the 
French  Ambassador  to  Persia,  as  recently  as  1808.  What,  if  any, 
symbolism,  was  attached  to  this  subject  by  Christian  art  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  for  in  the  mediaeval  Bestiaries  the  lion  is  quoted  as  a 
symbol  of  both  good  and  evil  qualities,  and  of  various  and  contra- 
dictory ideas.  There  is  no  other  mediaeval  pulpit  in  which  any  sim- 
ilar subject  is  treated,  and  it  may  be  purely  decorative  here.  In 
ancient  art,  the  solar  significance  of  the  subject  was  often  indicated 
by  association  with  the  lotus,  another  solar  symbol.  This  has  also 
survived  in  the  given  relief,  of  course  wholly  without  symbolism 
here,  in  the  shape  of  a  plant  with  a  trefoil  flower  which  crosses  the 
body  of  the  larger  lion.* 

*For  Phoenician  and  early  Greek  representations  of  this  subject,  see  my  "Grammar 
of  the  Lotus,"  pi.  xl. 
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Moscioni's      photo- 
tograph  of  the  pulpit 
is  superior  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kecknie's  in  th'e  clear- 
ness of  the  ornament- 
al   borders,    but    the 
lion  relief  is  in  deep 
shadow  in  his  picture. 
Our  own  is  clearer  in 
this  respect,  owing  to 
Mr.  McKecknie's  de- 
vice of  using  two  mir- 
rors.        Sunlight      was 
thrown  from  one  of  these 
which    was    held    on    the 
church   porch   to   another   which 
was    held    near   the    camera,    by 
which  the  light  was  reflected  on 
the  pulpit. 

The  capitals  of  th'e  pulpit  col- 
umns are  remarkably  fine  exam- 
ples of  mediaeval  Corinthian, 
but  they  are  far  surpassed  by  the 
capitals  of  the  nave  columns. 
These  are  an  astounding  and 
fairly  incomprehensible  revelation 
of  the  possibilities  of  Italo-Byzan- 
tine art  in  the  twelfth  century. 

These  capitals  are  here  for  the 
first  time  made  known  to  the 
world  by  photographs,  and  our 
photographs  are  believed  to  be  the 
only  ones  ever  taken  of  them. 
Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
fully  agrees  with  my  estimate  of 
them.  The  single  capital  pub- 
lished by  Schulz  is  most  inade- 
quately rendered  and  also  represents  a  type  less  interesting  than 
those  of  our  photographs.  I  subsequently  asked  Signer  Mos- 
cioni  how  it  was  that  he  had  made  photographs  at  Troja  which 
neglected  these  details.  His  explanation  will  illustrate  the  primitive 
conditions  of  the  town.  He  said:  "The  government  official  under 
whom  we  were  working  could  not  allow  time  for  us  to  send  to  Fog- 
gia  for  timber,  and  there  was  no  wood  at  Troja  from  which  we  could 
make  a  platform  on  which  to  raise  the  camera."  He  added:  "Some 
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people  have  a  swing- 
back,  but  we  did  not 
happen  to  have  that 
affair."       Mr.     Mc- 
Kecknie's       camera 
had  a  swing-back  of 
such      great     reach 
that,    with    the    low 
platform  obtainable, 
he  was  able  to  make  the 
excellent  pictures  repro- 
duced.    We  had  a  simi- 
lar experience  of  the  in- 
ability  of  the   village   car- 
penter  to    supply   us   with 
timber  for  a  platform  of  the  de- 
sired height. 

Our  own  great  misfortune  was 
of  another  character.  There  is  no 
town  in  Apulia,  not  even  except- 
ing Bari,  where  photographic 
plates  are  obtainable.  Trojawasour 
last  stopping  point  on  the  return 
to  Naples.  We  had  only  twelve 
plates  for  the  whole  Cathedral,  re- 
maining from  the  lot  originally 
carried  from  Naples  to  Apulia. 
Only  four  of  these  could  be  alloted 
to  the  capitals,  and  one  of  these 
four  plates  was  a  failure.  Hence 
the  limited  number  of  these  de- 
tails in  the  illustration. 

They  are  a  phenomenal  appara- 
tion,  compared  with  our  best  ex- 
amples of  Byzantine  art  as  other- 
wise known.  That  they  are  essen- 
tially more  beautiful  than  some 

of  the  capitals  of  S.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  or  than  some 
of  those  in  the  vestibule  of  S.  Mark's,  need  not  be  dogmatically 
asserted.  That  they  are  wholly  unlike  these,  cannot  be  denied,  and 
that  this  unlikeness  lies  in  the  character  of  their  approach  to 
classic  quality  is  equally  undeniable.  On  page  284  we  have 
an  approach  to  classic  Corinthian  which  has  no  extant  parallel  in 
mediaeval  art.  The  suggestion  that  this  capital  has  been  borrowed 
from  a  classic  monument,  is  untenable  in  view  of  the  Byzantine 
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quality  in  the  ac- 
anthus detail. 
On  page  285  we 
have  a  most  orig- 
inal and  wholly 
u  n  p  r  e  cedented 
variant  of  a  Cor- 
inthian form. 
That  the  return- 
ing spiral  scroll 
at  the  top  of  this 
capital  is  in  principle 
simply  a  variant  of 
the  Ionic  and  Com- 
posite volutes,  and  that 
all  are  lotus  deriva- 
tives has  been  elsewhere 
demonstrated  by  the 
writer.  It  is  barely  conceiv- 
able, therefore,  that  this  capi- 
tal may  have  an  unknown 
classic  predecessor  in  some 
lost  monument.  Under  any 
circumstances,  the  originality 
of  this  design  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  In  extant  ex- 
amples of  either  classic  or 
mediaeval  art  it  has  no  par- 
allel, and  the  classic  tendency 
of  the  capital  speaks  for  itself. 
The  third  example  p.  286) 
is  a  most  interesting  case  of 
the  reaction  of  the  mediaeval 
design  on  an  Italo-Byzantine 
classic  revival.  The  faun's 
head  is  inconceivable  in  un- 
mixed Byzantine  style,  it 
would  be  inconceivable,  for  instance,  among  the  capitals  of  Ra- 
venna or  of  Sta.  Sophia,  which  represent  Byzantine  style  free  from 
the  later  Western  mediaeval  reaction,  occasionally  found  in  the  capi- 
tals of  St.  Mark's.  For  the  grotesque  human  or  animal  form  is  not 
found  in  any  Byzantine  capital,  which  does  not  show  the  mediaeval 
Western  influence.  Notwithstanding,  this  grotesque  head  is  treated 
in  a  spirit  which  moves  toward  the  classical  and  away  from  the  med- 
iaeval. 
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Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  wrote  me  some  months  ago  concerning 
these  details  as  follows:  "Yhese  capitals  are  indeed  extraordinary 
work  for  the  twelfth  century.  The  man  who  designed  the  one  which 
is  represented  in  the  mounted  photograph  (page  286)  had  a  genius  in 
which  the  classical  and  the  mediaeval  spirit  were  fused  in  astonishing 
combination.  I  know  nothing  like  it  in  any  of  the  arts.  These  capi- 
tals ought  to  be  published." 

If  these  capitals  were  made  at  Troja,  who  shall  say  that  the  world 
has  nothing  to  learn  and  that  the  history  of  Italian  mediaeval  art  is 
a  finished  book?  It  would  be,  of  course,  wholly  conceivable  that 
they  had  been  made  elsewhere  and  imported.  The  records  of 
Amalfi  mention  that  Robert  Guiscard  caused  a  number  of  columns 
and  capitals  to  be  taken  from  Palermo  to  Troja.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  similar  details  now  surviving  at  Palermo  or  in  Sicily;  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed  that  the  capitals  of  Monreale  Cathedral 
are  worthy  of  the  best  period  of  the  Renaissance. 

It  has  to  be  conceded  that  there  are  almost  untouched  problems 
in  the  history  of  Byzantine  art  and  of  the  earliest  mediaeval  Italian 
classical  revivals,  such  as  those  of  Pisa  and  of  Troja.  As  far  as  min- 
iatures go,  it  is  already  known  that  there  was  a  Byzantine  Renais- 
sance in  the  eleventh  century,  producing  designs  of  really  classic 
drawing  and  composition.  The  figure  sculpture  of  the  two  Sal- 
erno pulpits  precedes  Niccola  of  Pisa's  work  in  the  Pisa  Baptistery. 
The  candelabrum  reliefs  of  Gaeta  and  the  pulpit  sculptures  of  Sessa 
Aurunca  both  antedate  the  first  pulpit  of  Niccola.  The  figure  de- 
signs on  the  bronze  doors  of  Ravello  and  of  Trani  are  twelfth  cen- 
tury work.  None  of  these  works  have  contemporary  equals  or 
rivals  in  North  or  Central  Italy.  All  these  instances  of  the  pre- 
cedence of  South  Italy  in  the  history  of  art  assist  one  to  understand 
the  capitals  of  Troja,  when  the  historic  importance  of  the  town  at 
the  given  date  has  been  considered. 

Moreover,  we  find  at  Troja  still  other  phenomenal  works  of  art  in 
the  bronze  doors  of  the  Cathedral.  There  are  two  pair  of  these. 
The  doors  of  the  south  side  entrance  are  shown  at  page  293.  Beside 
the  visible  lion  heads  of  fine  design,  the  door  panels  are  decorated 
with  incised  figures  of  bishops  of  Troja  which  are  not  shown  by 
the  drawing.  The  incised  lines  were  originally  filled  in  with 
silver.  These  doors,  dating  1127,  are  far  surpassed  by  those  of  the 
main  entrance  (pages  288  and  289),  dating  1119. 

Both  are  recorded,  by  inscriptions  on  the  doors,  to  be  the  work  of 
Oderisius  of  Beneventum,  and  the  figure  of  the  artist  is  incised  on 
the  left  upper  panel  of  the  main  door. 

The  details  of  these  remarkable  'bronze  doors  were  well  taken  by 
Moscioni,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  McKecknie.  The  incised  figure  de- 
signs of  saints  and  bishops  of  Troja  which  fill  the  upper  row  of 
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panels  are  not  above  the  average  level  of  the  art  of  the  time, 
and  are  far  inferior  to  the  figure  reliefs  on  the  bronze  doors  of  Ra- 
vello  and  of  Trani,  which  date  later  in  the  same  century.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dragon  knockers  and  the  lion  heads,  all  of  different 
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designs,  are  without  parallel  in  mediaeval  art  and  experts  will  agree 
with  me  in  pronouncing  these  details  as  fully  equal  to  the  best  metal 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century  Renaissance. 

The  left  lower  panel  of  the  main  doors  has  an  inscription  record- 
ing that  Bishop  William  II.  founded  them  in  1119.  From  the 
placing  of  the  doors,  as  well  as  from  the  continuation  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, it  would  appear  that  the  church  must  have  been  nearly  finished 
at  that  date.  The  coats-of-arms  filling  the  four  panels  below  the 
upper  line  of  lion  heads  are  restorations  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
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teenth  centuries,  as  are  also  the  crosses  on  the  two  exterior  panels 
next  below,  and  the  incised  figures  next  above  the  lowest  panels. 
The  subjects  of  these  last;  early  saints  and  bishops  of  Troja;  un- 
doubtedly repeat  those  which  they  replaced.  Schulz  notices  that 
the  heads,  which  I  have  designated  as  lions,  show  a  combination  of 
traits  taken  from  the  lion,  dog  and  swine.  The  corresponding  heads 
of  the  side  door  are  scarcely  equal  to  these. 

The  rose-window,  over  the  principal  entrance  (page  291)  has  no 
rival  in  Italy  or  in  Romanesque  Byzantine  art..  The  patterns  of  its 
screens  attract  attention  as  being  unlike  the  usual  decorative  types, 
which  are  known  to  their  period  in  Italy,  and  at  first  glance  appear 
to  be  Saracenic  in  quality.  The  reaction  of  Saracenic  art  on  the  med- 
iaeval Christian  art  of  Sicily  is  undeniable,  and  there  are  traces  of  such 
influence  in  details  at  Amalfi  and  Molfetta.  In  this  case,  however, 
we  are  probably  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  original  elements 
of  Saracenic  detail  are  Byzantine.  The  closest  analogies  to  the  panels 
of  this  rose-window  are  found  in  the  Mohammedan  wood-carvings 
of  Cairo,  but  these  are  well  known  to  be  originally  Coptic  patterns 
and  originally  Coptic  work — that  is  to  say,  work  of  the  Byzantine 
art  of  Egypt.  We  shall,  therefore,  suggest  that  we  are  here  in  con- 
tact with  original  Byzantine  designs,  such  as  passed  from  the  Byzan- 
tine Copts  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  which  have  hitherto  been 
familiar  to'  us  only  in  the  Saracenic  copies.  This  suggestion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  fragmentary  remains  of  a  similar  tracery  are 
found  in  the  basilica  of  Castel  St.  Elia,  south  of  Viterbo,  and  that  a 
Saracenic  influence  can  hardly  be  imagined  there. 

The  effect  of  this  rose-window,  and  of  the  exterior  in  general,  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  polychromy  of  the  masonry.  The  screens  of 
the  window  are  of  white  marble.  The  radiating  spokes  of  the  wheel 
are  alternately  of  rose-colored  and  of  white  marble.  The  intersect- 
ing arches  are  alternately  of  green  and  white  marble,  and  the  tri- 
angular spaces  made  by  the  intersecting  arches  are  also  alternately 
green  and  white.  The  window  is  framed  in  a  hood  consisting  of 
two  arches,  one  above  the  other,  resting  on  coupled  columns  with 
supporting  lions.  These  columns  are  alternately  of  rose-colored 
and  white  marble.  Of  the  two  arches  which  form  the  hood,  the 
lower  is  recessed  and  composed  of  blocks,  all  of  which  are  carved  to 
represent  grotesque  heads  and  monsters  of  all  descriptions. 

In  the  clerestory  side  walls  polychromy  also  prevails.  On  the 
south  clerestory  wall,  which  has  a  decoration  of  projected  arcades 
(page  293),  wanting  to  the  north  wall,  the  columns  and  their 
bases  are  yellow,  while  the  masonry  of  the  arches  is  alternately  yel- 
low and  green.  The  inlaid  mosaic  patterns  of  the  cofferings  and  of 
the  spaces  between  and  above  the  arches,  best  seen  on  the  detail  for 
the  fagade  (page  291),  are  of  green  and  yellow  stone  throughout 
the  whole  exterior. 
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As  regards  the  masonry  of  the  building,  we  agree  with  Schulz, 
who  declares  it  to  be  vorziigltc/i*  or  most  excellent,  but  also  notice 
with  him  a  slight  deterioration  in  the  masonry  of  the  clerestory  as 
compared  with  the  lower  story,  which  indicates  greater  haste  and  a 
slightly  later  period  of  construction.  The  heavy  cornice  crowning 
the  lower  story  rests  on  consols  in  the  form  of  grotesque  heads.  Its 
projection  is  unusual,  and  probably  unparalleled,  in  church  archi- 
tecture. The  wings  of  the  upper  facade  are  projecting  walls  which 
have  no  constructive  relation  to  the  clerestory  (see  page 293),  but  they 
are  needed  as  buttresses  against  the  thrust  of  the  arches  which  frame 
the  rose-window.  The  function  of  a  buttress  is  indicated  by  the  open 
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spaces  in  form  of  half-arches  where  the  wings  join  the  central 
facade,  and  by  a  slight  recession  of  the  wings,  as  compared  with  it. 
The  downfall  which  would  have  befallen  the  upper  facade  without 
this  support  is  argued  by  a  slight  settlement  in  the  crown  of  the 
upper  arch. 

The  balls  which  top  the  gable  apex  and  the  gable  offsets  are  un- 
doubtedly Renaissance  additions.  The  bulls  and  lions  which  pro- 
ject from  the  upper  part  of  the  facade  remind  one  of  S.  Pietro  at 
Toscanella,  where  a  much  more  profuse  use  of  this  system  of  decora- 
tion has  been  made.  The  mediaeval  and  semi-barbaric  quality  of 
these  projected  animal  forms  contrasts  curiously  with  the  classical 
spirit  of  the  lower  arcade  pilasters,  and  with  the  refinement  of  their 
detail  in  capitals  (best  seen  on  page  291). 

In  face  of  this  detail,  or  of  the  lower  fagade  (page  280),  we  are  also 
best  aware  of  the  close  similarities  of  masonry  details  of  pilasters 
and  coffering  to  those  of  the  Pisa:  Romanesque.  Such  close  re- 
semblances are  not  usual  in  Apulia,  but  they  are  also  found  in  the 
ruined  Cathedral  of  Siponto  on  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia ;  in  the  much 
defaced  Cathedral  of  Foggia  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Beneventum. 

The  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  Pisan  quality  would  lie  in  an 
influence  through  relations  of  Pisa  to  South  Italy,  which  relations 
are  attested  by  a  Pisan  settlement  at  Trani,  and  possibly  by  a  Pisan 
trading  post  at  Bovino,  near  Troja.  The  date  of  the  Troja  Cathedral 
would  not,  taken  by  itself,  warrant  the  contrary  hypothesis,  that  the 
Pisan  Romanesque  was  derived  from  Apulia.  The  Troja  Cathedral 
was  begun  in  1093.  The  Pisa  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1063,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  the  earliest  instance  of  the  peculiar  Pisanesque  pil- 
aster and  coffering  style.  But  general  historic  conditions  and  the 
distinct  (though  rarely  recognized)  precedence  of  South  Italy  in  the 
revival  of  sculpture  and  decorative  detail  would  favor  the  theory  that 
the  traits  of  the  so-called  Pisan  Romanesque,  as  found  at  Troja  and 
Siponto,  may  have  had  still  earlier  examples  in  South  Italy,  which 
have  disappeared. 

The  Cathedral  of  Ani  in  Asia  Minor  dates  A.  D.  1010,  and  it  has  a 
similar  system  of  pilasters  and  coffering.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would 
be  another  tenable  theory  that  the  Byzantine  Orient  had  given  the 
germs  of  the  so-called  Pisan  Romanesque  both  to  South  Italy  and  to 
Tuscany.  As  a  matter  of  general  history,  both  of  civilization  and 
of  art,  Bari,  Salerno  arid  Amalfi,  and  the  towns  of  Apulia  generally, 
preceded  Pisa,  just  as  Pisa  preceded  Florence,  and  just  as  Venice 
and  Genoa  preceded  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam.  I  have  been  led  to 
the  tentative  suggestion  of  a  South  Italian  origin  of  the  Pisan  Ro- 
manesque by  the  profound  conviction  that  Niccola  of  Pisa's  ten 
years'  employment  in  the  States  of  Naples,  under  Frederick  II.,  had 
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much  influence  on  his  artistic  training,  and  by  the  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  importance  of  the  monuments  of  sculpture  antedating 
Niccola  in  South  Italy  has  not  been  properly  appreciated  up  to 
date.  The  father  of  Niccola  of  Pisa  is  by  many  authorities  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  native  of  Apulia,  but  both  those  who  have  as- 
serted and  those  who  have  contested  this  origin,  have  laid  too  much 
stress  on  the  mere  question  of  birth  and  too  little  on  the  prolonged 
early  residence  of  Niccola  in  the  South,  and  far  too  little  stress  on 
the  remarkable  priority  and  excellence  of  the  South  Italian  sculp- 
ture. In  fact,  the  acquaintance  by  personal  observation  with  most 
of  its  monuments,  and  certainly  with  its  most  important  ones,  is  still 
lacking  to  the  majority  of  archaeologists. 

Our  account  of  the  Cathedral  of  Troja  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  mention  of  the'  history  and  fortunes  of  the  town.  As  a 
hill  citadel,  its  importance  would  clearly  lie  in  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive relation  to  the  mountain  defiles  leading  from  Beneventum, 
from  which  town  it  is  only  twenty-eight  miles  distant,  and  Beneven- 
tum was  the  capital  and  military  centre  of  the  Lombard  Duchy, 
which  was  often  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Byzantine  authorities 
of  South  Italy.  Hence  we  may  understand  the  location  of  a  Greek- 
colony  at  this  point,  about  the  year  1018,  by  the  Greek  commander 
Bubagnanus.  In  1059  Troja  was  added  to  the  South  Italian  con- 
quests of  the  Normans  under  Robert  Guiscard,  but  as  a  bishopric 
it  was  held  to  be  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  Roman  Popes 
and  so  continues  to  this  day.  A  bull  of  Pope  John  XIX.,  claiming 
this  authority  and  dating  1020,  is  engraved  on  a  stone  which  is  part 
of  the  cathedral  walls.  Troja  continues  to  figure  as  an  important 
citadel,  and  an  important  town,  throughout  the  centuries  of  Norman, 
Hohenstanfen,  and  Anjou  rule.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  important 
military  post  during  the  wars  of  Alfonso  of  Naples  and  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  but  disappears  from  history  after  that  time.  Three  Church 
Councils  were  held  there  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

The  present  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1093,  by  Bishop  Gerardus, 
and  was  rapidly  pushed  to  completion  under  Bishop  William  II. 
after  1105.  The  bronze  doors  were  donated  by  this  bishop  in  1119 
and  1127,  as  already  described.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruci- 
form, as  shown  at  page  295.  The  apse  is  well  developed,  and  al- 
though mainly  concealed  by  later  buildings,  enough  of  it  is  visible  to 
illustrate  its  decorative  features. 

The  entire  width  of  the  church  is  52  ft.  (at  the  entrance),  its  length 
is  157  ft.  (interior  measures).  The  side  aisles  and  choir  are  vaulted. 
The  transept  and  nave  have  timber  ceiling.  The  nave  has  seven 
bays,  with  columns  of  polished  granite.  These  rest  on  double 
plinths.  The  peculiarly  low  and  wide  proportions  of  the  under 
plinths  are  an  unusual  feature,  and  contribute  greatly  to  an  appear- 
ance of  elegance  in  the  interior  (page  281). 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  TROJA  CATHEDRAL. 
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The  obliquity  of  plan,  the  curious  mystification  in  the  arcades  of 
the  south  wall  (page  293),  and  the  drop  toward  the  choir,  in  the 
height  of  the  capitals  of  the  nave,  have  been  described  in  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Architectual  Record. 

Those  who  wish  to  visit  Troja  without  taxing  the  hotel  accom- 
modations described  in  the  preceding  Paper,  would  do  well  to  avoid 
the  route  by  Giardinetto,  which  is  suggested  by  Baedeker.  By  proper 
attention  to  trains  one  may  also  avoid  the  delay  caused  by  stopping  at 
a  Foggia  hotel.  The  railway  restaurant  at  Foggia  is  excellent  and 
offers  the  best  eating  to  be  had  in  the  town.  One  may  hire  a  car- 
riage at  the  railway  station  for  the  twelve-mile  drive,  and  return  di- 
rectly to  that  point.  Luncheon  should  be  taken  from  Foggia. 

Wm.  H.   Goodyear. 

• 
\Vith  two  exceptions  the  photographs  reproduced  in  this  article  belong  to 

the  series  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Survey  of  halian  Mediaval  Buildings. 


158.  159.  160. 

Progressive  raising  ot  the  lines  of  the  gable  with  the  lengthening  upward  of  the  front. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPOSITION.* 

VIII. 
Proportion.** 

THE  word  "proportion"  although  commonly  used  somewhat  in- 
definitely, always  refers  to  the  size  of  objects  and  of  parts  of  ob- 
jects, and  not  to  their  number. 

More  precisely,  the  word  should  be  used  as  in  ordinary  arithmeti- 
cal language,  not  of  what  arithmeticians  call  a  ratio,  that  is  of  the  re- 
lations between  two  dimensions  of  an  object,  but  rather  of  the  rela- 
tion between  two  objects,  each  having  two  dimensions  related  to 
each  other  in  some  way.  Thus  it  is  rather  vague  to  speak  of  the 
proportions  of  a  column,  meaning  the  relation  of  height  to  diameter. 
Apart  from  precedent,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  anything  we  may  wish  to  make  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ask  what  should  be  the  height  and  length  of  the  lintel,  if  the  height 
and  diameter  of  the  column  are  so-and-so,  we  have  a  true  question 
of  proportion. 

Almost  always,  too,  the  question  of  proportion  is  discussed  en- 
tirely as  a  matter  of  precedent.  Examples  of  various  styles  and 
periods  are  brought  forward,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  admire,  in 
one  breath,  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  low  Greek  pediment, 
and  the  very  fine  proportions  of  the  high  Roman  pediment,  and  the 
noble  proportions  of  the  Gothic  gable ;  without  any  clear  perception 
of  why  we  should  admire  low,  and  high,  and  higher,  all  at  once. 

This  is  the  true  idea.  The  Greek  temple — the  typical  Greek  temple 
— was  of  considerable  breadth  of  fagade  and  moderate  height.  Be- 

*Continued  from  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  2. 

**The  following  conception  of  a  theory  of  proportion  was  suggested  to  the  author  by 
two  magazine  articles,  neither  of  which  is  at  hand.  The  first  propounded  the  princi- 
ple of  exact  similarity  as  indicated  by  diagonals,  and  applied  it  to  classical  fagades;  the 
second  announced  the  theory  of  musical  proportion  in  place  of  arithmetical,  and  worked 
out  the  dimensions  of  the  triglyphs  and  other  details  of  the  Greek  temple,  as  well  as 
the  principal  dimensions,  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
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ing  cut  up,  as  to  its  middle  and  bottom  parts,  into  long  and  low 
horizontal  slices,  the  pediment,  quite  naturally,  and  as  the  merest  be- 
ginner may  feel  it  proper,  shared  the  same  character.  (157).  The 
Roman  type  of  temple  was  quite  a  different  matter.  The  columns 
were  higher,  and  the  width  of  the  colonnade  not  so  great  for  the 
height ;  the  whole  thing  standing  on  a  lofty  stylobate,  with  impos- 
ing stair-flights  in  front.  Quite  as  reasonably,  the  pediment  was 
made  steeper,  in  sympathy  with  the  general  prolongation  upward, 
as  at  158. 

So,  when  men  began  to  build  things  higher  than  they  were  wide, 
like  a  Gothic  front,  the  gable  grew  likewise,  and  became  itself  higher 
than  wide,  in  effect.  (159).  Finally,  when  the  rectangular  mass 
below  sprouted  upward  into  a  tower  (160),  the  pointed  part  on 
top  stretched  upwrard  into  a  spire.  It  is  as  if  a  Greek  temple  were 
drawn  on  elastic  india  rubber,  and  stretched ;  each  part  stretches  its 
own  share — that  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  proportion. 

It  is  that  all  parts  shall  share  the  same  general  character — be  what 
geometricians  call  "similar" ;  that  is,  that  if  one  part  is  seven  high 
and  ten  wide  (161),  another  part  that  is  only  eight  wide  shall  be 
about,  or  exactly,  five  and  six-tenths  high. 

Used  in  this  way  architectural  proportion  becomes  equivalent  to 
arithmetical  proportion,  the  dimensions  of  each  part  having  the 
same  ratio  to  each  other  as  those  of  every  other  part. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  rule,  although  sound  in  its  prin- 
ciple, cannot  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule. 

In  the  first  pla^e,  there  are  parts  of  buildings  which,  from  their 
nacure,  cannot  assimilate  their  dimensions  to  those  of  other  parts. 
A  column,  for  example,  must  be  long  and  comparatively  narrow ; 
the  ratio  of  its  width  to  its  height  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
main  dimensions  of  the  building,,  or  from  that  of  the  width  to  the 
height  of  the  inter-columniation,  or  of  a  door,  or  window  opening. 
So  it  is  also  with  such  things  as  chimneys,  and  angle  turrets.  In 
162,  for  instance,  the  slender  minarets  cannot  by  any  means  even 
approximate  the  square  bulk  of  the  mass  of  the  building. 
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161.  Arithmetical  proportion 
of  breadth  to  height,  indicated 
by  diagonals. 


103.     Two  masses    and  a  link 
of  similar  dimensions. 


In  the  second  place  there  are  objects,  such  as  circular  windows, 
•of  which  the  ratio  of  dimensions  is  fixed. 

Beside  this,  there  is  the  question  of  the  horizontal  subdivisions. 
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which  are  necessarily  of  dimensions  of  different  ratios,  for  the  funda- 
mental point  in  such  horizontal  bandings,  is  that  they  shall  have 
different  heights  for  the  width  of  the  facade,  which  is  always  the 
same. 

Finally,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  all  the  parts  of  a  building  con- 
form to  a  single  arithmetical  ratio,  the  result  would  be  of  cast  iron 
stiffness,  devoid  of  the  continual  variety,  which  is  essential  to  grace. 


162.     The  proportions  of  main   building  and  minarets  are  quite  dissimilar. 


Nevertheless,  such  variations  from  the  exact  dimensions  pre- 
scribed by  rule  cannot  be  formulated ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  only  partial 
applicability  and  other  shortcomings,  the  most  practical  guide  for 
approximating  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  a  building  is  this  rule 
of  similar  parts. 

The  simple  drawing  of  diagonal  lines,  parallel  to  each1  other,  is  an 
admirable  guide  to  a  satisfactory  result,  when  used  with  discretion 
and  modified  by  good  taste. 

In  163  we  have  a  group  of  two  equal  parts,  joined  by  a  lower 
part ;  the  diagonals  being  parallel,  the  linking  mass  is  similar,  geo- 
metrically, to  the  main  masses. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  a  typical  church  fagade,  164,  for  example, 
all  of  which  were  arranged  upon  something  like  this  method. 

With  masses  broader  than  they  are  high,  like  165,  the  method 
gives  as  reasonable  an  approximation. 
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1(54.     Typical  proportions  of  many  church  fronts. 


165.     Comparatively  low  and  wide  masses  related  to  the 
central  link  by  similarity  of  dimensions. 


166.    The  Law  School,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  ratios  of  length  to  height  of  mass  and  appendages  are  about  equal. 


167.    Arithmetical 


168.     The      same, 


relation    of    spire    to  compared    by     diago- 

tower.  nals. 
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At  1 66,  again,  the  relation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  side  pavilions  is 
about  that  of  those  of  the  central  pavilion. 

So,  in  167,  the  result  is  good  in  arranging  a  spire  or  a  tower,  168, 
being  the  same  thing,  illustrating  the  connection  a  little  more  clearly 
by  diagonals  than  can  be  shown  by  the  triangles  of  167. 

An  example  is  given  in  169,  where  the  effective  angle  of  the  spire, 


1    : 

169.     Town  Hall  at  Campiegne,  France. 

Diagonal  of  tower,  from  main  cornice  to  base  of  spire,  is   nearly  parallel 
with  angle  of  the  latter. 

always  less  in  a  hipped  construction  than  the  elevation  shows,  nearly 
approximates  the  diagonal  of  the  tower. 

In  170,  the  deficiencies  of  the  method  are  seen.  The  successive 
stages  of  a  storied  tower,  when  proportioned  by  this  method,  are 
always  wrong;  the  farther  up  you  go,  the  more  squat  they  seem. 
Such  stories  should  be  each  a  little  higher  than  the  rule  would  in- 
dicate, as  shown  in  171.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  which  well  illustrates  this  prolongation  upward  of 
the  ascending  stories,  is  shown  in  172. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rule  approaches  the  truth,  the  ques- 
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172.  Upper  part  of 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Each 
story,  above  the  lowest,  is  elongat- 
ed upward  beyond  the  arithmetical 
ratio. 


170.  Failure  of  the 
method  of  similar  di- 
mensiohs,  as  applied 
to  a  storied  tower. 
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171.  Correct  method 
of  proportioning  a 
storied  tower. 


173.  Reciprocal  re- 
lation of  masses  to 
link. 


tion  only  is  as  to  the  rule  for  divergencies  from  it ;  for  which  we  are 
compelled,  for  the  present,  to  trust  to  the  vague  faculty  called  taste. 
The  rule,  moreover,  as  rules  ought  to  do,  works  both  ways,  for 
horizontal  parts  in  connection  with  vertical,  as  well  as  for  horizontal 
and  vertical  parts  in  connection  only  with  each  other.  In  173, 
where  we  have  two  unequal  masses,  connected  by  a  low  part,  the 
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174.      The       same  where  the  link  is  dis- 
tinguished  by   retreat  in   plan. 

diagonals  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  each  other,  dividing  each 
part  into  similar  triangles,  although  the  middle  triangles  lie  on  their 
sides,  instead  of  standing  on  their  ends. 

In  174,  again,  we  have  two  pavilions,  joined  by  a  central  mass 
of  equal  height,  which  must  be  supposed  to  retreat  from  the  plane 


gage. 
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175.     Chalet  at  Deauville  sur  Mer. 

Shows  the  reciprocal  dimensions  of  mass  and  link  of  mass  and  appendage, 
and   of   link   and   whole   front. 

of  the  pavilions,  for  proper  subordination.     The  method  gives  fairly 
good  results  in  every  case. 

A  French  country  house  is  shown  in  175,  wherein  such  rela- 
tions obtain.  The  ratio  of  height  to  length  of  the  linking  piazza,  are 
about  those  of  width  to  height  of  both  gables,  measured  to  the 
chopped-off  part,  as  shown  by  the  diagonals.  The  ratio  of  the  link 
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from  rail  to  eaves  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  whole 
front.  Here  again,  the  effective  angle  of  the  roof  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  diagonal. 

At  176  another  French  design  is  shown,  in  which  the  rela- 
tion of  the  pavilions  to  the  link  is  a  reciprocal  arithmetical  one,  the 
link  being  relieved  in  plan. 

At  177  is  an  excellent  example  of  assimilation  of  both  horizon- 
tal and  vertical  parts,  as  shown  by  the  diagonal  lines. 

The  method  is  equally  available  for  the  details  of  a  design.     If 


176.    Night  Refuge  for  Poor  Women,  Marseilles. 
The  relation  of  the  pavilions  to  the  link  is  nearly  a  reciprocal  arithmetical  ratio. 


the  doors  and  windows  of  a  front  are  made  similar  rectangles  to  the 
front  itself,  as  in  178,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  give  a  good  result. 

The  Farnese  Palace  is  shown  in  179,  in  which  the  general 
dimensions  of  the  windows  and  of  the  doorpiece  closely  approach 
those  of  the  whole  front,  with  a  reciprocal  relation. 

Valuable  suggestions  often  occur.  Over  the  doorway,  in  178, 
the  space  seemed  too  crowded  for  three  windows ;  two  would 
not  look  well ;  neither  would  a  huge  horizontal  window,  as  high  as 
the  rest,  and  as  broad  in  proportion  as  the  front  of  the  building  is 
to  its  height.  But,  by  a  lower  and  narrower  rectangle,  still  similar, 
the  problem  is  solved ;  a  central  semi-circle  defining  a  central  por- 
tion of  the  same  relative  dimensions  as  all  the  windows. 

For  a  tower,  too,  as  in  180,  the  method  suggests,  what  at  once 
recommends  itself  to  the  judgment,  that  the  dimensions  of  the  win- 
dows in  relation  to  each  other  should  be  about  those  of  the  towei 
itself. 

In  the  matter  of  cornices,  a  new  light  is  shed.  The  usual  view 
is  that  the  projection  of  a  cornice  is  determined  by  the 
height  of  the  building,  regardless  of  its  length.  At  a  time 
when  the  general  dimensions,  in  relation  to  each  other,  of  all 
monumental  buildings  were  much  the  same,  all  being  on  the  same 
columnar  model,  such  a  doctrine  might  be  held. 

But,  carried  out  on  tall  and  narrow  buildings,  it  leads  to  such  un- 
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177.     Cambridge  City  Hall. 

The  front  of  the  tower  and  of  the  building,  also  the  central  subdivision  of  each  wing, 
are  approximately  similar  rectangles. 
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178.    The  openings  are  of  reciprocally  similar  di- 
mensions,  compared  with  the  whole  front. 


179.    Farnese  Palace. 

The  diagonal   lines  show  the  general   approximation   of  door  and  window  forms   to 
that  of  the  whole  front. 
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180.     The  windows    of  a  tower  made  narrow  and  high    to   correspond  with    dimensions 
of  whole  tower. 


happy  endings  as  this  (181),  a  huge  classical  cornice  poised  on 
top  of  a  mass,  of  which  the  dimensions  are  very  much  the  classical 
dimensions  reversed,  stood  on  end,  so  to  speak.  The  reasonable 
thing  to  do,  is  to  stand  the  cornice  on  end  too — to  make  the  pro- 
jection of  it  to  the  height  of  it  on  the  same  diagonal  as  the  diagonal 
of  the  building  (182). 


181.  Bad  effect  of 
cornice  of  heavy  pro- 
jection on  a  tall  and 
narrow  front. 


182.  The  proper 
cornice  for  such  a 
front  is  the  high  one 
of  slight  projection. 


183.  The  same  for  a 
building  where  the 
height  exceeds  the  width. 


Our  method  thus  guides  us  to  the  eminently  reasonable  result, 
that  the  height  and  projection  of  the  cornice  should  be  to  each  other 
about  as  the  height  and  length  of  the  building — a  low  and  wide  cor- 
nice for  a  long  and  low  building  (184),  a  high  and  narrow  cornice 
for  a  high  and  narrow  building  (183). 

So  again,  between  the  short  and  high  rectangle  of  the  Roman 
front  (185),  and  the  comparative  wide  intercolumniations,  there 
seems  to  exist  some  such  relation ;  and  a  parallel  relation  between 
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184.     Rectangle  of  cornice  the  same  as  that  of  front. 

the  long,   low  front,   and   the   narrower  intercolumniations   of  the 
Greek  (186). 

In  each  case,  the  general  dimensions  were  assimilated,  although 
perhaps  not  geometrically  similar. 


185. 


186. 


Diagrams  suggesting,  in  an  exaggerated  manner,   the  relation  of  parts 
to  the  whole. 


The  temple  of  Poseidon,  at  Poestum,  is  shown  in  187.  The 
spacing  of  the  columns  on  centres  seems  to  correspond  reciprocally 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  front ;  while  the  ratio  of  height  to  length 
of  entablature  is  nearly  that  of  diameter  to  height  of  column. 


187.    Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Poestum. 
The  diagonals  indicate  the  approximate  relations  between   the  parts. 
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188.    The  Parthenon. 

The  relation  of  the  general  dimensions  of  the  front  to  the  spacing  of  the  columns  is 
shown  by  the  diagonals. 

The  Parthenon  is  shown  at  188.  Here  again  the  centreing  of 
the  columns  closely  matches  the  rectangle  of  the  front.  No  other 
simple  relation,  however,  seems  traceable.  Although  the  columns 
are  slimmer  than  in  the  Pcestum  example,  the  entablature  is  even 
more  elongated,  so  that,  whatever  relation  there  may  be,  it  is  not 
that  of  reciprocal  proportion. 

Notice,  too,  how  the  face  of  each  abacus  is  an  elongated  horizontal 
parallelogram,  suggestive  of,  but  not  similar  to,  that  of  the  front. 
The  triglyphs,  too,  are  upright  oblongs,  more  or  less  like  those 
formed  by  the  centreing  of  the  columns. 

At  189  is  the  front  of  the  Nike  Apteros  temple,  of  which  the 
general  outline  is  a  square.  Here  the  intercolumniation  is  nearly 
similar  to  the  entablature,  although  this  relation  is  perhaps  acci- 
dental. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  any- 
thing like  a  minute  or  precise  relation  in  any  case  that  has  been 
quoted.  Nothing  like  precision  in  such  matters  is  possible,  nor 
even  desirable.  It  is  not  possible,  because  in  a  constructive  art 
like  architecture,  other  than  merely  theoretical  considerations  must 
have  some  weight  accorded  to  them ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  because 
the  excessive  formality  and  stiffness  that  would  be  produced  by  an 
insistence  upon  exact  similarity  of  parts,  would  be  fatal  to  beauty  in 
the  completed  work. 

Indeed,  the  Greek  examples  shown  would  indicate  what  reason 
would  appear  to  confirm,  that  some  rule  is  to  be  desired  which  would 
produce  general  conformity  to  a  certain  ratio  of  dimensions,  com- 
bined with  a  continual  avoidance  of  an  exact  coincidence. 
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189.    Temple  of  Nike  Apteros. 
Diagonals  show  relation  of  intercolumniation  to  entablature. 

It  is  possible  that  the  theories  of  musical  intervals,  which  we  know 
were  used  by  the  Greeks  in  architecture,  may  have  produced  this 
result.  As  to  this  use,  much  has  been  surmised,  but  little  is  posi- 
tively known.  Although  in  the  nature  of  a  speculation,  perhaps  an 
attempt  at  a  practical  interpretation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  divisions  of  the  stretched  string  that  produce  harmonious 
musical  notes  have  been  known  from  antiquity  for  their  simplicity. 
They  are  these  (190) : 

o  &        H    %        H          H  1 

< • . L^-. L_, U •-, i 1 1 f 1 , 

J4-  K 

190.     Musical  Divisions  of  a  Vibrating  String. 

If  the  length  of  a  stretched  string  be  called  one,  half  of  it  will  give 
the  octave  above ;  a  quarter,  the  octave  above  that ;  an  eighth,  and  a 
sixteenth,  the  octaves  still  higher  up. 

Taking  any  one  of  these  octaves — the  first,  let  us  say — from  one 
to  one-half,  the  subdivisions  as  shown,  will  give  the  notes  of  the 
gamut:  1-2,  8-15,  3-5,  2-3,  3-4,  4-5,  8-9. 

The  noticeable  character  of  this  succession  is  that  most  of  the 
fractions  advance  by  adding  one  to  both  numerator  and  denomin- 
ator. We  have  1-2,  2-3,  3-4,  4-5,  and  5-6,  although  not  in  the  dia- 
tonic scale,  constitutes  the  minor  sixth.  Six-sevenths  and  7-8  are 
wanting— numbers  involving  7,  n  and  13  are  not  found  in  musical 
intervals. 


3io 
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Now,  the  important  point  about  a  series  formed  by  adding  the 
same  increment  to  both  terms  of  a  fraction,  is  that  the  ratio  thereby 
continually  approaches  unity.  We  may  begin  with  what  fraction  we 
please,  and  form  such  a  series : 

1-2,  2-3,  3-4,  4-5,  5-6,  6-7,  7-8,  8-9,  9-10,  lo-u,  11-12. 
1-3,  2-4.  3-5,  4-6,  5-7,  6-8,  7-9,  8-10,  9-1 1,  10-12,  11-13. 
1-4,  2-5,  3-6,  4-7,  5-8,  6-9,  7-10,  8-1 1,  9-12,  10-13,  11-14. 
1-5,  2-6,  3-7,  4-8,  5-9,  6-10,  7-1 1,  8-12,  9-13,  10-14,  11-15. 
Each  series  approaching  unity,  as  10-11  is  nearer  one  than  2-3  or 

3-4- 

If  these  ratios  be  regarded  as  the  sides  of  rectangles,  each  series 
will  give  us  a  succession  of  rectangles  less  and  less  elongated — more 
and  more  approaching  a  square,  each  one  nearly  similar  to  its  neigh- 
bors, the  next  larger  and  the  next  smaller,  but  totally  different  from 
the  extremes  either  way. 

To  lay  out  such  a  series  geometrically  is  simple. 

Draw  a  straight  line  of  a  certain  length.  From  the  extremities 
draw  diagonals  of  45  degrees.  Using  these  as  mitre  lines  surround 
the  line  with  rectangles  at  intervals  of  half  a  unit.  The  result  is  as 
desired,  a  series  of  rectangles  of  which  both  dimensions  differ  from 
those  preceding  and  those  succeeding  by  a  unit ;  yet  all  connected  by 
a  regular  system  (191,  192). 


191.  192. 

Geometrical   interpretations   of  musical   ratios. 


193.  194. 

Geometrical  interpretations  of  arithmetical  ratios. 

The  first  described  system  of  perfect  similarity  is  shown  in 
193  and  194.  In  this,  instead  of  starting  with  a  line,  we  start  with 
a  point,  and  draw  our  diagonals  at  any  angle. 
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The  resulting  rectangles  are  all  of  the  same  character,  all  elong- 
ated or  all  shortened;  while  in  191  and  192  there  is  a  general  simi- 
larity with  continual  variation. 

Arithmetically  this  means  a  series  of  ratios  related  to  each  other 
by  a  different  connection  than  that  of  equality. 

Instead  of  having  i  :  2  :  :  2  :  4  we  shall  have  I  :  2  :  :  2  :  3,  the 
ratio  proceeding  by  addition  instead  of  multiplication.  The  greater 
the  difference  between  the  first  terms  of  the  series  that  we  determine 
upon  as  the  basis  of  a  design,  the  more  delicate  will  be  the  resulting 
variations.  Begin  with  the  ratio  I  :  n,  \ve  have  this  sequence:  2  :  12, 
3  :  13,  4  :  14,  5  :  15,  6  :  16,  7  :  17,  8  :i8,  9  :  19,  10  :  20,  and  farther  if 
we  please.  Xow,  if  the  dimensions  of  our  front  be  10  :  20,  or  i  :  2, 
our  windows,  instead  of  being  precisely  i  :  2  may  be  9  :  19  or  7  :  17, 
and  our  columns  may  be  the  first  term,  i  :  n. 

Just  what  variation  to  make  in  each  case  we  can  find  no  rule  to  de- 
termine ;  we  mav  onlv  sav  that  some  such  variation  is  to  be  desired. 


IX. 
Classification  of  Buildings. 

With  the  aid  of  the  fundamental  rules  that  we  have  laid  down,  we 
are  able  to  classify  buildings,  according  to  the  disposition  of  their 
par.ts. 

Such  a  classification  must  be  only  approximate,  and  is  of  service 
chiefly  in  helping  us  to  a  clear  conception  of  what  we  are  going  to 
do,  when  we  are  about  to  make  a  design,  by  setting  in  order  our 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done. 

195  is  a  diagram  of  classification  that  will  present  the  facts  to 
the  eye,  more  clearly  than  words  could  to  the  ear.  We  have  divided 
buildings,  roughly,  into  three  classes,  square  top,  round  top,  and 
pointed.  Under  the  first  head,  wre  may  include,  not  only  all  un- 
doubtedly square-topped  buildings,  such  as  those  with  cornices,  but 
many  whose  general  effect  presents  a  horizontal  sky-line,  in  which,, 
although  there  may  be  gables  in  certain  aspects,  the  general  hori- 
zontality  is  characteristic. 

Under  the  head  of  pointed  top,  we  must  class  all  spires  and  pyra- 
midal terminations,  as  well  as  all  gables,  and  pavilions  tapering  by 
stages  to  an  apex.  Mansard  roofs  are  difficult  to  classify,  but  they 
may  be  placed  under  the  head  of  square  tops  or  of  points,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  mansard  roof  in  question — square  top  for  the  cus- 
tomary mansard  of  a  facade ;  pointed,  for  that  of  a  pavilion  or  bay, 
or  main  roof,  for  that  matter,  which  gives  more  an  impression  of  a 
tapering  than  of  a  square  object. 

Round  topped  main  masses,  except  domes,  are  rare,  but  there  are 
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195.     Diagram  showing  classification  of  buildings. 

some  round  gables,  ends  of  railroad  stations  perhaps,  which  would 
come  under  this  head. 

Almost  every  building  of  any  size  or  complexity,  that  stands  iso- 
lated, or  is  more  than  a  facade  only,  must  be  classified  more  than 
-once.  The  first  classification  is  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  con- 
ceived as  if  seen  from  a  distance,  in  silhouette.  After  that,  each 
front  may  be  separately  classified ;  and  it  would  be  possible  to  carry 
out  in  the  same  way  the  classification  of  the  details  of  each  part  of 
each  front.  In  the  case  of  simple  buildings,  where  there  is  nothing 
"but  the  arrangement  of  details  to  the  design,  this  may  well  be  done ; 
otherwise,  it  is  unnecessary. 

For  all  fagade  designs,  and  for  a  good  many  that  are  meant  to  be 
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seen  from  one  principal  point  of  view,  although  something  more 
than  mere  fagades,  the  first  distant,  silhoutte  classification  is  super- 
fluous. 

If  we  include  all  the  buildings  in  existence,  we  must  count  a  very 
large  number  under  the  first  head  in  the  diagram — single,  square 
topped.  Of  all  the  vast  volume  of  modern  buildings,  however,  in 
all  the  miles  of  rows  of  private  dwellings — not  even  to  mention 
tenements ;  among  the  solid  blocks  of  portentious  stores  and  offices, 
in  fifty  cities  of  two  continents,  there  is  but  here  and  there  a  rare 
specimen  that  even  pretends  to  challenge  aesthetic  criticism. 

Including  only  those  of  some  artistic  pretension,  there  must  still 
be  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  buildings  that  we  must  classify 
under  the  first  head,  as  single,  square  topped  masses. 

Among  buildings  meant  to  be  seen  from  a  distance,  there  are  few 
square  topped ;  most  of  such  are  topped  with  a  dome  or  a  spire. 
Nor  are  there  very  many  of  the  square  topped  so  simple  as  to  come 
under  the  first  head  of  our  classification.  The  most  important  are 
all  isolated,  corniced  buildings,  such  as  many  of  the  larger  Italian 
palaces  that  are  more  than  facades,  as  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  at  Flor- 
ence, and  the  Farnese,  at  Rome.  This  latter  ranks  as  a  single  mass 
in  the  first  classification,  although  in  the  subsequent  classification  of 
the  fagades,  one  is  composed  of  double,  equal  masses. 

Next  to  these  are  the  isolated  Greek  and  Roman  temples,  and 
buildings  modelled  after  them,  of  simple  rectangular  plan.  All  of 
these  are  classed  as  square  topped,  notwithstanding  their  pediments, 
although  in  the  classification  of  each  front,  the  pedimented  fronts 
will  be  accounted  points. 


196.     Lusthaus      at      Stuttgart— a   single  pointed  mass. 

Circular  plans,  also,  like  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  tomb 
-of  Caecilia  Metella  (although  the  latter  once  bore  a  pyramidal  ter- 
mination), we  class  as  single,  square  tops,  and  oval  plans  as  well, 
as  the  Colosseum,  must  be  included  in  this  class. 

Of  single  round  tops,  we  may  instance  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa 
and  of  pointed  tops,  here  at  196  is  an  example. 
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The  only  round  top  that  occurs  at  once  to  the  mind  which  has  but 
one  appendage,  is  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome  (197). 

Pointed  tops  with  single  appendages  are  many,  almost  every 
church  with  a  western  spire  is  to  be  so  classified. 

The  most  frequent  type  of  domed  building,  such  as  St.  Peter's  or 
St.  Paul's,  or  the  Invalides,  is  to  be  classified  as  a  round  top,  with 
two  appendages,  the  building  which  constitutes  the  base  appearing 
thus  (198)  in  silhouette. 


L)sw*.l    domed 
fyfe 

198.  199. 

Types  of  Classification. 


Westminster  Palace  is  a  square  top,  with  one  appendage,  when  the 
tower  is  seen  at  one  side ;  with  two,  when  it  shows  a  part  of  the  basal 
mass  on  each  side  (199).  Of  a  similar  double  classification  is  our 
own  Madison  Square  Garden ;  but  in  this  case  the  dominant  mass  is  a 
point. 

Twin  objects  alone,  as  the  motive  of  an  isolated  composition,  are 
infrequent,  it  being  difficult  to  avoid  the  condemnation  of  "double 
composition" ;  but  with  an  appendage,  namely  the  whole  mass  of 
nave,  transepts,  and  aisles,  are  the  scheme  of  most  of  the  large 
French  churches,  and  of  the  typical  Egyptian  temples,  in  which 
the  twin  pylons  take  the  place  of  the  twin  steeples.  Twin  steeples  are 
found  both  as  towers,  and  with  spires — the  former,  the  square  topped 
towers,  are  best  for  a  twin  composition.  The  reason  is  that  a  pointed 
mass  is  so  much  individualized  by  the  point,  that  two  such  masses 
cannot  be  so  perfectly  welded  together  into  a  compound  mass  as  they 
can  when  topped  by  a  horizontal  line. 

A  church  like  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  is  classified  in  mass  as  double 
with  one  appendage.  The  front  is  double  simply.  Each  side  is 
single  with  one  appendage ;  while  the  rear,  giving  the  outline  of  the 
apse  and  aisles,  is  single,  with  two  appendages. 

Buildings  like  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  in  which 
a  central  dome  is  surrounded  by  smaller  domes,  are  classified  in 
general,  as  triple,  because,  in  silhouette,  only  three  domes  appear. 
In  classifying  each  fagade,  the  retiring  parts  are  neglected ;  in  the 
case  of  the  Taj,  the  central  dome,  which  leaves  each  front  a  double 
motive. 

The  Capitol,  at  Washington,  in  general  classification  is  a  single, 
round  topped  mass,  with  two  appendages,  these  being  the  whole  of 
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200.     Santa  Maria  Delia  Salute,  Venice. 
The  domes  are  of  unequal  size. 

the  building  below,  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed.  Separately, 
the  principal  front  is  double ;  the  rear  is  triple ;  and  each  end  is 
single. 

Of  double,  unequal,  round  topped  groups,  the  Salute,  at  Venice 
(200),  is  a  good  example.  201  is  a  square  topped  mass  with  two 
symmetrical  appendages,  although  these  last  differ  in  detail. 

This  is  a  very  frequent  motive.  It  appears  again  in  202,  in 
which  the  oblique  plan  does  not  affect  the  grouping.  The  semi- 
circular bays  are  subordinated  to  the  main  ridge  line,  and  do  not 
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201.    A  square-topped  mass,  with  two  symmetrical  appendages. 

count  in  general  classification.  203  is  nearly  the  same  motive,  the 
appendages  being  unsymmetrical,  and  204  is  the  same  as  201,  and 
is  furthermore  an  instance  of  very  unfortunate  lack  of  proportion 
between  the  central  mass  and  the  wings. 

205  is  a  double  pointed  group,  and  206  is  a  triple  one. 

207  is  a  group  of  two  unequal  points,  with  a  complex  ap- 
pendage at  the  left,  and  208  is  a  triple  group  of  points,  of  which 
the  central  exceeds  the  others  in  size,  and  differs  in  treatment,  be- 
ing itself  a  group  of  two  equal  points. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  general  applicability  of  the 
system,  and  to  serve  as  some  guide  in  determining  the  motive  of  de- 
signs. 


^-, 

'"•S«4U.     -"^ 'fv-    "^  *W-" 
202.    Square-topped  mass  with  two  symmetrical  appendages. 


203.      Square-topped  mass  with  unsymmetrical  appendages. 


204.     The  Mint,  Paris. 
A  single  square-topped  mass  with  two  appendages. 


205.     Craigston  Castle. 
A  double  pointed  group. 


l?U<).     State  Normal  School,   Moorhead,   Minn. 
A  triple  group  of  pointed  masses. 


207.     Chateau  St.  Louis,  Quebec. 
Unequal  double  group,  with  one  appendage. 


208.     Marine  Hospital,   Stuttgart. 
Triple  group  of  pointed  masses,  of  which  the  central  is  a  double  group. 
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X. 
Practical  Examples. 

We  are  now  ready  to  try  our  hand  at  making  a  design  by  the  use 
of  the  rules  that  we  have  laid  down. 

A  general  conception  of  the  result  that  we  wish  to  reach  must  be 
formed  in  the  very  beginning.  Even  before  we  think  much  about 
the  plan,  we  must  make  up  our  mind  as  to  the  general  character  of 
the  exterior  that  we  are  about  to  try  to  create.  And  a  clear  idea 
of  a  good  motive  for  an  external  design  is  quite  as  much  of  an  aid 
in  working  out  a  plan,  as  a  good  plan  is  in  working  out  an  exterior. 

In  practice,  both  go  together.  The  skilful  designer  knows  by  ex- 
perience what  plan  will  work  out  easily ;  what  will  require  labor  and 
study. 

Every  designer  knows  instinctively  that  a  plan  like  this  (209) 
is  always  the  basis  of  a  good  design,  in  any  style.  Every  designer 
knows,  too,  that,  if  a  narrow  middle  projection  must  occur  (210)  it 
will  require  extraordinary  effort  and  skill  to  make  it  look  well,  if  it 
must  be  equal  to  the  wings  in  height.  He  will  either  try  to  make  it 
only  a  porch,  one  or  two  stories  in  height,  and  much  lower  than  the 
wings,  as  at  211,  or  he  will  try  to  increase  its  breadth,  as  at  212, 
giving  either  213  or  214  externally;  that  is,  making  the  whole, 


209.     An  avail- 
able plan. 


211.     Front  corresponding  to  plan  at  210. 


210.  The  same  plan 
with  a  narrow  central 
projection. 


213.     Front  corresponding  to  plan  at  212. 


212.  The  same  plan  with 
the  central  projection  made 
wider.  214.  Another  treatment  of  front  corresponding  to  plan  at  212. 
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definitely,  either  a  double  or  a  triple  group.  Instinctively,, 
too,  he  will  keep  his  central  and  side  members,  and  the  parts  be- 
tween, of  somewhat  similar  dimensions,  either  all  one  way,  as  at 
214,  or  some  horizontally  and  some  vertically,  as  at  211. 

Observe,  incidentally,  that  in  order  to  make  the  central  mass  of 
214  higher,  we  have  been  obliged  to  add  an  attic  treatment;  and 
something  of  the  sort  is  necessary  where  the  horizontal  lines  are 
strongly  marked.  It  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  in  strong  hori- 
zontal treatment,  that  the  lines  be  carried  all  the  way  through ; 
nothing  is  more  fatal  than  any  infringement  of  this  rule ;  but  the 
requirements  that  the  central  mass  shall  be  larger  than  the  flank- 
ing masses,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  like  character,  are,  when  both 
are  enforced,  incompatible  with  carrying  the  lines  through.  To 
make  the  masses  of  similar  character,  we  should  have  to  lift  the  cor- 
nice of  the  certral  mass,  as  at  213,  thereby  failing  to  carry  our  lines 
through;  while,  if  we  carry  the  lines  through,  as  at  214,  we  cannot 
possibly  make  masses  of  similar  character. 

In  making  the  first  sketch,  there  is  usually  either  some  favorite 
treatment  in  the  mind  of  the  designer,  to  which  he  tries  to  bend  the 
exigencies  of  the  plan ;  or  there  are  certain  data,  as  to  the  plan,  of  re- 
quirements that  must  be  fulfilled,  to  which,  sometimes  only  after 
long  struggle,  a  practicable  external  design  is  reconciled. 

Given,  a  building  to  design ;  the  requirements  of  the  plan  being 
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215.     Plan  required  by  the  exigencies  of  a  certain  problem. 

like  215,  a  front  of  200  feet,  with  two  pavilions  each  of  25  feet  front- 
age, and  40  feet  projection. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  handle  this,  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  side  masses,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  central 
link.  Any  direct  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  with  a  straight  cornice, 
would  mean  something  like  216 — an  anomalous  group,  the  side 


216.     Front  corresponding  to  plan  at  215,  showing  the  difficult  proportions  resulting: 

masses  being  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  connecting  part  for  it 
to  be  reckoned  a  double  group;  and  too  large  in  proportion  to  it, 
for  the  central  part  to  seem  a  single  mass,  with  the  side  masses  mere 
bounding  turrets. 
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If  we  could  do  anything  to  accentuate  either  the  central  part  or  the 
side  parts,  we  could  solve  the  problem. 

First,  we  wrestle  with  the  plan ;  and  try  to  find  some  way  of  wid- 
ening the  side  masses,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  plan,  but  so  as  to  im- 
prove that  as  well.  Often,  indeed,  such  careful  study  discovers  some 
unthought-of  and  welcome  idea,  that  makes  a  plan,  before  only  pass- 
able, very  much  more  to  our  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  a 
good  external  design  easily  attainable. 

In  this  case,  however,  we  wrestle  in  vain ;  no  enlargement  of  the 
wings  is  possible.  Next,  we  try  to  reduce  the  projection  of  the 
wings,  having  in  mind  something  like  217,  with  an  idea  that  we 
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217.  Showing  what  might  be 
done  with  215  if  the  projection  of 
the  flanking  masses  could  be  re- 
duced. 

can  put  an  entrance  for  each  tower,  and  one  in  the  centre,  quite  ap- 
propriately for  our  purpose. 

Here,  again,  we  fail ;  the  wings  must  stay  as  they  are. 

Finally,  we  relinquish  our  attempt  at  a  double  motive,  and  manage 
a  projection  in  the  centre,  less  in  depth  than  the  wings,  but  of  greater 
width,  and  determine  to  use  a  triple  motive  (218). 


218.     Ultimate  treatment  reached  for  plan  215. 

Partly  because  it  would  not  do  to  spend  money  upon  useless  erec- 
tions of  towers  and  things  on  top,  partly  because  we  think  it  really 
looks  better,  we  determine  to  make  the  three  objects  gables,  and  not 
towers,  with  as  steep  roofs  as  we  dare,  so  that  we  may  not  lose  too- 
much  room. 

With  all  our  efforts,  we  cannot  make  our  gables  of  at  all  similar 
dimensions.  What  we  should  like  to  do,  would  be  to  lower  the  side 
gables  to  about  the  point  where  the  diagonal  strikes ;  and  it  would 
manifestly  improve  the  design  if  this  were  done. 

But  it  may  not  be ;  space  is  of  vital  moment,  and  to  cut  down  the 
height  of  the  wings  is  not  to  be  though  of.  We  manage,  however, 
to  run  a  light  string  course  above  the  first  story ;  which  leaves  the 
part  of  the  side  gables  above  it  somewhat  similar  in  dimensions  to 
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the  whole  of  the  central  one.  Although  far  from  what  we  should 
like  it  to  be,  we  let  the  design  go,  as  about  the  best  that  can  be  done, 
under  the  cast  iron  conditions  of  plan ;  adding  only  the  necessary 
three  doorways,  and  the  windows,  which  are  determined  more  by  the 
need  for  as  much  light  as  possible,  than  by  any  considerations  of 
appearance. 

Almost  all  designs  have  to  be  executed  in  a  partially  developed, 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  skill  of  the  designer 
is  exhibited  in  his  aptitude  for  reconciling  practical  requirements  with 
the  demands  of  beauty ;  yet  the  former  may  be  so  stringent  that 
genius  itself  cannot  relax  them  nor  adapt  the  design  to  them.  It  is 
futile  to  urge  that  practical  requirements  fulfilled  constitute  beauty ; 
for  not  even  in  nature  is  this  true.  The  practical  requirements  that 
have  produced  the  Gila  monster,  the  horned  toad,  and  the  sea-devil 
(219),  have  certainly  not  produced  beautiful  results. 
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219.     The  Sea  Devil,  illus- 
trating   the    incompatibility  /rn      m        I      I 
in  some  cases  of  beauty  and                             -X—L  - 
utility.  220.     Design  for  a  Town  Hall. 

Taking  another  problem,  let  us  suppose  a  town  hall,  of  which  the 
plan  is  limited  to  the  usual  rectangle.  We  may  adopt  either  a  hori- 
zontal treatment,  with  a  flat  roof;  or  a  vertical  treatment  with  a 
pitched  roof;  let  us  take  the  former;  (220). 

The  hall  proper  is  to  be  a  large  room,  two  stories  high,  and  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  building,  being  used  but  rarely;  this  prevents  us 
from  placing  our  three  large  windows  as  the  middle  horizontal  divi- 
sion. The  main  stairs  is  at  the  rear,  immediately  opposite  the  door- 
way, and,  after  reaching  the  floor  of  the  hall,  quite  naturally  divides 
into  two  flights,  one  to  each  portion  on  each  side  of  the  hall.  These, 
nevertheless,  are  unavoidably  unsymmetrical ;  not  altogether  to  our 
regret,  as  assymmetry  is  not  always  offensive;  often  interesting 
rather. 

The  lower  part  must  be  designed  with  continuity  of  treatment, 
as  we  should  have  preferred  to  treat  the  upper  part  too,  had  not  the 
two-story  central  hall  almost  forced  upon  us  a  single  central  motive. 

We  will,  therefore,  space  the  openings  as  nearly  equidistant  as 
possible,  and  make  them  all  of  as  nearly  the  same  width  as  may  be, 
remembering  that  slight  variations  are  not  easily  detected  by  the 
eye. 

Under  the  central  large  window  we  put  a  couplet,  which  is  un- 
avoidably wider,  as  a  whole,  than  the  large  window  above. 
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This  forces  the  couplets  under  the  two  large  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  central  still  more  off  centres,  yet  we  still  manage  to  re- 
tain continuous  vertical  lines  of  pier.  Two  more  openings  on  one 
side,  and  three  on  the  other,  come  pretty  nearly  under  the  windows 
above.  The  effect  of  the  incomplete  coincidence  is  to  attract  the 
eye  rather  to  the  horizontally  of  the  band  of  windows,  than  to  the 
verticality  of  the  uncentred  piers  between,  which  is  precisely  what 
we  expected  to  do. 

Our  first  tier  of  openings  gives  us  more  trouble.  The  doorway 
must  come  under  the  central  large  window,  which  is  fortunate,  and 
we  determine  to  put  an  arch  on  each  side,  of  not  quite,  but  nearly, 
the  same  size  as  the  doorway  itself. 

On  each  side  of  this,  the  space  baffles  us.  There  is  room  for  about 
half  an  arch,  only,  on  one  side,  the  dexter,  and  an  arch  and  a  half, 
scant,  on  the  sinister.  On  the  latter,  we  finally  put  one  more  arch 
of  like  size  with  the  others,  and  another  much  smaller,  which  we  ar- 
range to  serve  as  a  special  private  doorway  that  we  had  desired; 
while  on  the  other  side,  we  put  one  not  so  small  as  this  postern,  and 
not  so  large  as  the  row  of  large  arches. 

Although  we  should  have  preferred  a  row  of  more  nearly  equal 
arches,  that  which  we  have  worked  out  looks  fairly  well. 

The  arches,  we  have  made  all  of  about  the  same  height ;  the  door- 
way arch  two  inches  higher,  and  five  inches  wider  than  the  others 
alongside  of  it ;  the  extreme  dexter  arch  three  inches  lower,  simply 
because  it  is  unavoidably  so  narrow ;  the  postern,  sixteen  inches 
lower,  for  the  same  reason.  Yet  with  even  as  much  variation  in 
width  and  height  as  this,  the  first  impression  to  a  spectator  approach- 
ing from  any  direction,  except  directly  in  front,  would  be  that  of  a 
row  of  equal  arches. 

In  the  same  way,  we  make  the  large,  central,  two-storied  arch  four 
inches  wider  and  two  inches  higher  than  the  others,  a  difference 
only  distinguishable  by  the  most  minute  observation,  yet  having  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  feeling  of  the  whole  front. 

Although  we  have  secured  a  triple  horizontal  division,  our  largest 
part  is  at  the  top,  and  not  in  the  middle,  as  we  should  have  preferred 
it  to  be.  We  must,  accordingly,  do  all  that  we  can  to  divide  the 
whole  front  into  two  parts,  throwing  together  the  two  lower  by  same- 
ness of  treatment.  Rustication,  we  determine  upon,  executed  in 
brick,  the  only  available  material. 

Fortunately  we  are  able  to  procure  a  soft-brown  brick  and  we 
make  the  enriched  parts  of  terra-cotta  matching  in  color. 

The  cornice  we  make  as  small  as  we  dare ;  with  its  profile  upon 
a  diagonal  of  the  wh'ole  front,  and  its  height  increased  by  an  en- 
riched band  under  it,  with  bull's-eyes  that  serve  as  outlets  for  our 
ventilation  svstem. 
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In  originating  a  design,  the  requirements  of  utility  will  usually 
guide  us  in  the  choice  of  a  motive.  Once  chosen,  the  important 
thing  is  to  carry  it  out  completely,  and  not  bungle  it  with  features 
that  contradict  the  leading  idea  with  which  we  began.  Should  it 
prove  impracticable,  it  must  be  relinquished,  and  a  different  motive 
adopted. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  design  is  required  for  a  large  country  house. 
The  owner  is  a  man  of  wealth,  having  no  occupation.  His  tastes 
are  for  hunting,  shooting  and  other  out-of-door  sports,  and  he  en- 
tertains a  good  deal.  The  situation  is  to  be  in 'a  flat  country,  not  far 
from  the  ocean,  with  not  many  trees,  and  such  as  there  are,  low  and 
scanty. 

The  first  hazy  glimmer  of  an  idea  that  comes  to  us  is  that  we  have 
long  had  a  desire  to  make  a  large,  low  tower,  like  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes Windsor  Castle,  the  keynote  of  a  design. 

This  is  our  opportunity:  why  not  take  something  of  the  sort  here 
and  use  it,  internally,  as  a  large  dining-room,  perhaps  forty  feet 
across  and  two  stories  high,  round  or  octagonal? 

.  The  next  idea  is  that  such  a  house  would  require  a  ball-room  at 
least  as  large  as  the  dining-room.  Why  not,  then,  take  these  two 
towers,  make  each  of  them  octagonal,  and  fit  the  rest  of  the  house 
to  them?  Something  of  this  sort  is  what  we  first  sketch  (221). 
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221.     First    conception    of    a    motive    for    a    large    county  house. 

Well  enough,  so  far.  Our  two  big  rooms  can  be  made  very  mag- 
nificent ;  and,  in  the  link  between,  we  can  put  all  the  libraries,  break- 
fast rooms,  drawing-rooms,  and,  in  the  second  story,  bedrooms, 
dressing-rooms,  boudoirs  and  suites,  that  we  may  need. 

Still  it  looks  crude  and  unfinished.  Stiff,  too,  those  great,  square- 
shouldered  masses;  yet  they  are  too  good  in  themselves  to  give  up 
just  yet. 

So  we  add,  on  each  side,  a  very  much  smaller  mass,  keeping  the 
oblongs  of  both  roofs  and  walls  of  about  the  same  character  as  those 
of  the  main  building.  One  of  the  appendages  must  be  appropriated 
to  the  kitchens,  and  the  other  we  may  use  for  the  more  retired  parlors 
and  music-room  of  the  ladies  of  the  family. 

Then,  coming  diagonally  out  into  the  foreground,  another  ap- 
pendage for  the  billiard-room,  smoking-room,  and  gun-room  of  the 
men,  and  our  design  is  much  improved  (222). 

It  is  really  nothing  but  two  very  large,  equal  masses ;  so  large  that 
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almost  any  number  of  smaller  things  can  be  placed  around  them; 
and,  indeed,  requiring  irregularity  in  the  setting  to  counteract  the 
excessively  formal  character  of  the  motive. 

Therefore  we  deliberately  put  the  entrance  porch  on  one  side  of 
the  centre,  and  a  big  dormer  not  quite  the  same  distance  the  other 
side  of  the  centre.  The  openings  in  the  central  link  we  dispose  in  a 
continuous  row,  entirely  avoiding  any  break  in  the  connecting  lines. 
We  expect  to  have  some  trouble  with  the  chimneys,  as  they  must 


222.     Completed  Design  of  Country  House  Sketched  at  221. 

be  kept  as  low  as  we  dare  to  make  them ;  the  design  would  be  better 
with  none  at  all. 

Let  us  take  another  house,  of  quite  an  opposite  character. 

The  cost  is  limited  to  four  thousand  dollars.  The  lot  is  irregular, 
and  shaped  so  that  we  must  place  the  broadest  side  toward  the  street. 
The  special  requirements  are  that  there  shall  be  a  small  reception 
room  on  the  first  story,  and  that  one  of  the  bedrooms  shall  have  a 
small  room  attached  to  it,  as  a  study.  The  piazza  must  be  at  the 
side,  as  the  house  fronts  north,  and  the  summer  breeze  is  from  the 
south ;  and  something  of  this  kind,  in  plan,  is  the  first  recult  (223). 


223.     Conditions    of    plan    for    a    small    country  house. 

As  for  the  exterior,  we  are  quite  at  sea.  Either  a  gabled  roof,  or  a 
hipped  roof  it  must  be;  it  is  too  narrow  for  a  gable  at  the  side;  a 
hipped  roof  will  leave  no  space  for  a  servant's  room;  there  is  ncth- 
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ing  for  it  but  a  gable  facing  the  front,  not  at  all  a  bad  motive  to  begin 
with  ;  but  not  very  beautiful  yet  (224). 

As  we  cast  about  for  an  idea,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  reception- 
room  is  far  from  satisfactory.    Could  we  not  put  it,  we  ask  ourselves, 


224.     Conditions   of   elevation   resulting. 

outside  the  rectangle  of  the  plan,  and  make  a  single  feature  of  it, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  may  be  placed  upon  any  part  of  a  mass,  and 
make  a  harmony. 

Accordingly,  we  overhaul  our  plans  thus  (225),  put  our  re- 
ception-room, and  it  just  strikes  us,  the  study  in  the  second  story 
over  it,  in  an  octagonal  turret,  attached  to  the  main  gable. 
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225.     The  same  plan  as  224,   so  modified  as  to 
obtain  a  single  subordinate  mass  in  elevation. 

The  result  is  good,  as  long  as  the  large  gable  is  higher  than  the 
turret  (226).  To  raise  the  latter  would  make  a  group  of  two  equal  and 
unlike  objects ;  to  add  a  smaller  gable,  as  shown  in  227,  would  make  a 
group  of  two  subordinate  unlike  objects  ;  either  of  which  combinations 
does  not  look  well.  If  we  wanted  to  add  another  turret  we  might  do 


226.  Elevation  resulting  from  226.  The  balconies  are 
details,  serving  to  connect  the  subordinate  tower  mass 
with  the  chief  mass. 
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227.     Unfortunate  effect  of  a  second  and  differ- 
ent subordinate  mass. 


228.     Small  country  house,  a  single  mass,  with  one  subordinate  mass  and  one  appendage. 

so ;  but  it  is  better  to  preserve  the  original  motive,  a  single  mass,  with 
one  subordinate  mass,  the  tower,  and  one  appendage,  the  piazza. 
228  is  a  photograph  of  the  building  as  completed. 

The  next  example  we  take  may  be  that  of  a  school  in  a  rural  town. 
The  plan,  after  much  study,  we  conclude  to  make  two  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, on  the  inner  sides  of  our  corner  lot  (229). 


229.     Block  plan  of  school  building. 
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230.     Design   for  Country   School. 

A  single  mass  with  a  subordinate  mass — the  turret — and  an  appendage,  the  wing  on 
the  left.  This  appendage  itself  has  a  subordinate  mass,  resembling  the  turret  in  its  oc- 
tagonal plan. 

One  of  these  parts  is  naturally  larger  than  the  other;  and  it  re- 
mains only  for  us  to  join  them  by  a  low  turret,  in  the  angle,  to  obtain 
a  most  effective  arrangement  (230). 

At  the  same  moment,  it  occurs  to  us  that  this  turret  will  be  just 
the  place  for  the  main  entrance ;  and  that  over  it,  on  the  second  story, 
will  be  a  convenient  situation  for  the  principal's  room,  commanding 
outside  a  full  view  of  the  garden,  and  inside  of  both  corridors. 

The  motive  is  a  single  mass,  the  larger  block,  with  a  subordinate 
mass,  the  turret,  and  an  appendage,  the  smaller  mass ;  the  same 
grouping,  in  fact,  as  the  small  country  house  just  described.  This 
use  of  towers  and  turrets  in  re-entrant  angles  is  always  capable  of 
being  made  effective.  The  essential  point  to  be  observed  is  that  the 
tower  must  be  lower  and  smaller — much  smaller — than  the  chief 
mass. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  a  house  of  moderate  size,  since 
such  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  a  modern  architect's  field. 

The  problem,  in  this  case,  is  complex.  The  site  is  the  top  of  an 
open  hill,  with  a  fine  mountain  view  on  the  south  and  west,  which  the 
owner  wishes  to  command  from  as  ?nany  of  the  rooms  as  possible. 
On  the  east  are  woods  and  rocks,  and  on  the  north  a  potato  patch, 
belonging  to  somebody  else.  This  last  is,  by  all  means,  the  place  for 
the  kitchens ;  all  of  the  three  remaining  sides  should  be  available 
frontage  for  family  rooms. 
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The  requirement  that  most  of  the  rooms  should  command  the 
view,  leads  us,  finally,  to  a  plan  of  rooms,  en  echelon,  as  it  were,  thus, 
(231),  the  long  side  being  the  principal  front,  and  the  entrance 
being  on  the  opposite  front. 

The  plan  does  not  look  promising  for  a  design.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  most  unscholarly  plan,  having  no  axes  to  speak  of ;  yet  there  are 
some  good  diagonal  vistas  inside,  and  everywhere  a  glimpse  of  the 
beautiful  out-of-doors. 

As  for  treatment,  we  recur  to  the  useful  double  group  (232). 
making  one  large  gable,  and  one  somewhat  smaller,  the  larger  with  a 
low  turret,  as  a  subordinate  mass,  very  much  as  in  the  school  design : 
except  that  here  the  individuality  of  the  gables  forbids  us  to  regard 
one  as  the  appendage  of  the  other,  and  causes  us  to  class  them  as 
two  unequal  members.  On  each  side,  however,  we  have  a  compound 
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?31.     Plan  of  house  arranged  to  command  double  view  from  every  room. 


232.     Design  for  Country  House. 

Two  unequal  masses— the  main  gables,  with  two  unequal  compound  appendages.    The 
turret  is  a  subordinate  mass  upon  the  main  gable. 
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233.     Design  for  Small  Library. 

A  single  mass,  the  gable,  with  a  subordinate  mass,  the  turret,   and  an  appendage— 
the  whole  portion  to  the  left. 


234.     A  City  Building. 

The  fronts  are  subdivided  into  three  parts  longitudinally,  and  the  openings  in  gen- 
eral dimensions  are  similar  to  the  facade. 
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appendage,  which,  with  a  little,  anomalous,  octagonal  pavilion  in 
the  foreground,  complete  the 'design.  The  two  gables  are,  of  course, 
similar;  and  all  the  rectangles,  in  both  stories,  have  some  relation  of 
approximate  similarity. 

Let  us  now  try  our  hand  at  a  small  library,  belonging  to  a  modest 
educational  institution. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  management  that  class-rooms,  in  two  stories, 
and  two  in  each  story,  shall  be  attached  to  the  library ;  and  that  the 
latter  shall  be  somewhat  monumental  in  character,  directly  commu- 
nicating with  the  class-rooms,  and  also  provided  with  an  entrance 
for  outsiders  from  the  street. 

The  parts  are  as  shown  (233)  almost  similar,  and  the  composi- 
tion, as  a  whole,  is  a  main  mass — the  gable — with  an  appendage,  the 
library,  and  a  turret  again  as  a  subordinate  mass.  The  appendage 
is  larger  than  is  desirable,  but  this  seems  unavoidable.  Notice  the 
suggestion  of  the  outline  of  the  turret  in  each  windc  v-  of  the  appen- 
dage. 

The  next  problem  is  a  block  of  city  stores,  with  apartments  above, 
quite  the  usual  thing  in  cities  (234). 

Our  plan  is  unimportant ;  being  determined  by  light  courts,  sizes 
of  rooms,  spacing  of  iron  columns,  and  such  considerations.     The 
important  thing  is  that  the  whole  lot  must  be  covered,  the  building- 
must  be  eight  stories  high,  and  the  top  story  is  to  be  used  for  studios. 
This  last  condition  gives  us  a  clew  to  the  treatment. 
We  divide  our  fronts,  for  it  is  on  a  corner,  into  three  parts  hori- 
zontally.    The  lower  one  comprises  the  stores,  and  the  story  over 
them ;  the  upper  one  is  the  studio  story.    Both  we  arrange  with  col- 
umns, the  lower  stout  and  plain,  determined  more  by  constructive 
than  aesthetic  propriety ;  the  upper,  slim  and  rich,  and  crowned  with 
a  moderate,  terra-cotta  cornice.    In  between,  we  keep  it  all  plain ; 
carry  up  the  piers  unbroken ;  an  intermediate  horizontal  line  would 
be  fatal  here ;  we  venture  only  to  hang  a  few  garlands,  like  a  fringe, 
below  the  upper  story,  making  them,  in  effect,  a  part  of  it ;  and  to 
put  a  few  light,  iron  balconies,  taking  care  that  they  shall  not  form  a 
marked  horizontal  line. 

This  is  all  that  we  can  do.  The  heights  of  stories  determine  our 
subdivisions  for  us ;  and  no  thoughts  of  similar  or  dissimilar  rect- 
angles may  be  entertained.  Only,  we  have  been  able  to  group  the 
windows  in  triplets,  each  group  approximating  the  squareness  of  the 
facade  in  its  general  dimensions. 

John  Beverley  Robii  son^ 


PALLADIO.* 

PALLADIO  was,  then,  both  a  literary  man  and  an  architect, 
and  that  can  be  accounted  for  either  by  studying  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  or  the  scenes  amid  which  he  received  his  education 
and  his  art. 

The  sixteenth  century  in  Italy  is  the  century  of  erudition.  Re- 
nouncing the  Middle  Ages,  the  epoch  of  the  humanists  was  devoted 
to  the  literary  and  artistic  monuments  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
Jeangeorge  Trissino,  the  patron  of  Palladio,  contributed  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  masterpieces,  both  as  poet  and 
lover  of  architecture. 

An  historian  of  authority  remarked  on  this  point  that  Trissino 
occupied  himself  in  writing  one  of  his  most  famous  poems,  "Italia 
Liberata,"  to  demonstrate  at  one  and  the  same  time  not  only  his 
familiarity  with  the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  but  his  knowledge 
of  building  as  well. 

Having  said  this  much,  it  is  evident  the  influence  of  Trissino  upon 
Palladio  must  have  been  both  profound  and  continuous.  Author  and 
architect  was  Trissino.  Author  and  architect  was  Palladio.  Be- 
sides, during  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an 
artist  to  be  ignorant  of  the  literature  of  his  time.  During  the  Re- 
naissance, Italy  had  a  school  of  accomplished  artists  who  could 
handle  the  pen  as  well  as  the  tools  of  their  craft,  and  who  were  some- 
times authors  of  technical  and  historical  works.  These  literary  artists 
appeared  before  Palladio's  time  and  occupied  themselves  with  the 
same  themes  and  ideas  as  did  those  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking. 
Didactic  works  at  this  time  were  invariably  compiled  by  artists: 
Ghiberti,  Alberti,  the  Filarete,  Pietro  clella  Francesca,  Leonardo, 
Cesare  Cesariano.  The  exceptions  are  only  seeming,  and  at  this  time 
when  literature  was  servile,  architecture  followed  in  its  wake,  in  such 
a  manner  that  in  our  art,  inspiration  was  replaced  by  erudition,  and 
every  architect  became  what  many  artists  at  this  time  were,  viz. : 
writers  as  well  as  architects,  and  this  Palladio  was  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

Thus,  in  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  it  was  indispensable  for  every- 
one, i.  e.,  for  those  who  were  interested  in  letters,  to  understand 
Latin,  and  as  Latin  architecture  (or  as  some  called  it  Greco-Latin) 
•was  the  architecture  that  one  had  to  study,  the  language  became  the 
principal  vulgariser  of  this  very  architecture. 

I  have  mentioned  Vitruvius,  and  since  Palladio  speaks  of  him  as 

*See  Vol.  VII.,  No.  3,  Architectural  Record,  for  Part  I.  of  this  article. 
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"our  great  Vitruvius,"  one  can  easily  understand  why  he  made  him 
his  favorite  author.  Thus  arose  the  necessity  of  understanding  the 
language,  and  even  the  Vitruvian  text,  which  contained  in  the  trans- 
lations many  paraphrases  more  or  less  free  before  Palladio  interested 
himself  therein.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  Fra  Giocondo  (1511), 
Cesare  Cesariano  (1521),  Caporali  (1536),  and  in  fanatics  such  as 
Fra  Pacioli.  in  whom  the  Vitruvian  enthusiasm  reached  its  utmost 
limits.  This  fanatical  priest  thundered  against  those  who  called 
themselves  architects  without  having  seen  the  binding,  even,  of  a 
copy  of  that  great  theorist,  "delo  excellentissimo  volume  del  nostio 
degnissimo  Architect©  e  gran  Mathematico,  Vitruvio." 

Thus  Palladio  chose  Vitruvius  for  his  guide  (see  the  preface  to 
the  first  book  of  "Architectura"),  but  he  manifested  nothing  of  the 
intolerance  of  Pacioli.  On  the  contrary,  upon  the  study  of  monu- 
ments he  modified  the  Vitruvian  precepts,  here  and  there,  whenever 
he  considered  it  advantageous.  Like  his  eminent  predecessors  of  the 
Renaissance,  Alberti  and  Filarete,  Palladio  wrote  a  treatise  on  archi- 
tecture, which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  nothing  but  a  paraphrase  of 
that  of  Vitruvius.  One  can  quite  understand  that  in  those  days  it 
was  the  fashion  for  a  celebrated  architect  to  keep  himself  before  the 
public  by  writing  a  book  containing  his  ideas  upon  architecture  and 
on  the  great  Roman  theory,  and  Palladio,  like  his  countryman, 
Scamozzi,  later  made  use  of  this  opportunity  and  custom. 

The  architectural  writings  of  Palladio  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  bore  the  title,  "I  due  Libri  d'Architettura  d'An- 
drea  Palladio,"  and  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1570  by  Domenico 
Francesca;  and  the  second,  "I  due  primi  Libri  delle  Antichita  di 
Andrea  Palladio."  They  were  afterward  united  in  a  new  edition,  and 
a  large  number  printed,  and  even  to-day  we  find  them  sought  after 
as  curiosities  by  literary  people.  Palladio,  dedicated  the  two 
works,  one  to  Jacques  Angaran,  and  the  other  to  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  repeated  the  two  dedications  in  the  united 
edition,  addressing  the  first  and  second  books  to  Angaran,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

A  passage  in  the  dedication  to  Angaran  is  particularly  interesting 
from  the  psychological  point  of  view,  revealing  to  us  the  confidence 
which  Palladio  had  in  his  own  proper  merit.  In  effect  he  said  he  had 
"thrown  so  much  light  on  architectural  matters  that  those  who  will 
follow  after  will,  with  these  examples,  be  able  while  exercising  their 
powers  and  talents  to  restrain  with  ease  the  magnificence  of  their 
buildings  to  the  true  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  ancients." 

These  words,  which  to-day  we  would  call  superb,  need  not  surprise 
us.  The  ancients  said  loyally  what  they  felt,  and  Palladio  was  not 
different  from  those  artists  who  in  memorable  inscriptions  have  con- 
fided to  us  the  most  curious  personal  praises. 
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In  the  first  book  Palladio  described  the  five  orders — Tuscan, 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite — our  author  having  con- 
sidered, as  did  Vignola  that  the  Composite  was  itself  an  order.  In 
the  second  book  he  treated  of  private  architecture,  and  gave  very 
interesting  hints  and  information  for  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
The  third  book  deals  with  streets,  places,  bridges;  the  fourth  de- 
scribes several  ancient  monuments,  and  embraced  the  opportunity 
to  show  in  what  scholarly  manner  he  had  studied  them,  and  how 
perfectly  he  understood  them.  It  is  worth  while  here  to  show  in 
what  liberal  fashion  Palladio  studied  Vitruvius,  the  more  so  as  one 
believes  too  often  in  the  absolute  impersonality  of  our  architect,  who, 
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on  the  contrary  (and  the  facts  bear  witness  in  his  favor),  never  ac- 
cepted with  closed  eyes  the  judgments  of  others.  He  showed  more 
than  once  a  firmness  of  character  which  might  be  mistaken  for  un- 
reasonable obstinacy.  Already  Trissano  had  exhibited  reserve  on 
some  of  the  opinions  of  Vitruvius.  He  understood  that  his  time  was 
not  that  of  the  eminent  theorist ;  and,  consequently,  that  one  could 
not  follow  on  all  points  the  text  of  Vitruvius.  Besides,  he  had  added 
(rogue  that  he  was)  that  Vitruvius  understood  many  things  but 
taught  very  little.  Perhaps  the  opinion  of  Palladio  was  not  in  the 
end  very  different  from  Trissino's.  In  fact,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
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Ionian  base  Palladio  abandons  his  beloved  author  in  a  trenchant 
manner.  Vitruvius  gave  as  the  model  of  the  Ionic  base  (see  chap. 
Ill,  of  book  III),  a  base  resting  on  a  square  footing  and  composed 
of  two  Scotia  mouldings,  separated  by  two  Astragals,  with  their 
filets.  The  principal  Scotia,  is  surmounted  by  a  large  torus  (round 
member  in  the  base  of  a  pillar)  in  such  a  manner  that  by  reversing 
the  principle  that  the  strong  should  carry  the  weak,  here  it  is  the 
weak  which  carries  the  strong.  Palladio  dispensed  with  the  Ionic 
base  and  preferred  the  Attic,  because  that,  he  remarked,  please  me 
more.  Here  it  is  a  matter  of  detail,  but  it  is  precisely  in  details  that 
the  critic  shows  his  bent.  Always  in  spite  of  the  note  of  inde- 
pendence which  distinguishes  Palladio  the  Vicenzan  architect  never 
ceased  to  make  known  his  veneration  for  Vitruvius,  and  never  re- 
fused his  co-operation  toward  the  researches  which  his  contempories 
made  among  the  Vitruvian  texts.  We  find  the  proof  of  what  I  have 
just  said  in  certain  words  of  Daniele  Barbaro,  famous  for  the  skill  he 
acquired  in  the  interpretation  of  Vitruvius  and  another  of  the  "Com- 
ments" which  had  their  moments  of  celebrity. 

From  the  strict  point  of- view  the  architectural  works  of  Palladio 
were  his  best  literary  productions,  but  they  were  preceded  by  a 
small  "brochure,"  little  like  his  books,  but  which  has  an  interest  on 
the  question  of  Palladio's  first  studies  of  Roman  antiquities.  The 
"Antichita  di  Roma  raccolte  brevemente  dagli  autori  antichi  e 
moderni,"  which  appeared  the  first  time  in  1554,  was  subsequently 
published  twenty  times,  as  late  even  as  1711,  which  is  the  date  of 
the  last  edition. 

One  easily  sees  that  this  work  is  of  the  historic  order,  and  Palladio 
shows  in  it  a  large  acquaintance  with  Roman  history  in  a  profound 
and  careful  lecture  on  monuments.  It  is  curious  that  Palladio's 
"brochure"  became  in  his  time  what  the  "Itinerary  of  Rome,"  of  Nib- 
by,  was  afterward,  a  kind  of  manual  for  visitors  to  the  Eternal  City, 
and  even  at  present  it  is  interesting  and  amusing  reading.  The 
"Antichita  di  Roma"  was  Palladio's  book  of  introduction  to  his  his- 
torical work,  in  which  we  witness  more  than  in  his  other  publications 
the  solid,  logical  knowledge  of  our  architect.  It  places  him  at  once 
in  a  very  favorable  light. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  "Commentari  di  Cesare,"  which  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  1575,  where  Palladio  was  assisted  at  the 
commencement  by  his  two  sons,  Leonide  and  Grace,  two  young" 
men  endowed  with  high  literary  attainments,  who  in  the  brief  space 
of  two  months  were  doomed  both  to  die,  and  to  thus  cause  Palladio 
the  most  poignant  affliction.  He  refers  to  it  in  the  preface  to  his 
"Commentaries."  The  publication  of  Caesar's  "Commentaries"  ap- 
pears like  an  academical  production  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  time  in  which  it  appeared,  and  that  the  times  encouraged  this  scrt 
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of  research.  Gunpowder  no  doubt  had  substantially  modified  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  the  ancients,  still  many  scholars  at  that  time  studied 
Roman  strategy  to  find  out  how  modern  captains  could  make  use 
of  it,  and  some  tried  to  prove  that  even  in  military  art  the  Romans 
offered  a  remarkable  source  of  theoretical  study  and  practical  illus- 
tration. Palladio  never  disguised  from  himself  the  opposition  which 
would  be  raised  to  his  opinions ;  on  the  contrary,  he  set  to  work  to 
defend  them  in  a  close  and  vigorous  polemic.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  point  out  here  how  far  (according  to  my  ideas)  Palladio 
was  right  or  wrong.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  maintain  that  when  he 
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published  his  "Commentaries"  he  produced  a  work  of  undoubted 
merit.  Dedicated  to  Giacomo  Buoncompagni,  a  general  of  the  Holy 
Church,  the  "Commentaries"  ran  through  several  editions,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  other  works  of  Palladio.  The  last  was  issued  in 
Milan  in  1829. 

The  edition  of  1575,  the  first  of  which  bore  the  following  title:  "I 
Commentari  di  C  Giulio  Cesare  con  le  figure  in  rame  de  gli  alloggia- 
menti  de  fatti  d'arme  delle  circonvallationi  delle  citta  et  di  molte 
altre  cose  notabili  descritte  in  essi.  Fatte  da  Andrea  Palladio,  per 
facilitare  a  chi  legge  la  cognition  della  historia — Con  privilegi," 
printed  at  Venice  by  P.  da  Francesca  in  1575,  is  also  remarkable  as 
a  typographical  work — counting  39  plates,  a  topographical  map 
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of  Spain,  another  of  France,  and  one  designed  as  a  preface,  in  all  42 
plates.  The  first  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  "Gothic  War,"  di- 
vided into  three  books.  The  second  treats  of  the  "Civil  War,"  in 
three  books,  and  the  third  of  the  "Alexandrian  War,"  of  Aulo 
Hircio.  Another  book  is  taken  up  with  the  "African  War,"  and  the 
"War  in  Spain,"  with  which  the  work  ends. 

With  this  the  literary  works  of  Palladio  which  have  come  down 
to  us  end,  but  there  is  another  which  is  not  always  quoted,  and  to 
which  I  must  also  recall  the  attention  of  the  reader.  I  refer  to  the 
work  in  which  Palladio  describes  his  studies  on-  the  Greek  historian, 
Polybius,  who  lived  from  220  to  146  B.  C.,  and  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, there  exists  but  one  letter  (dedication)  of  1569,  addressed  to 
Come,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Vicenzan 
architect  took  up  these  studies  in  order  to  aid  Count  Marius  Savorg- 
nan,  related  by  blood  to  the  Porto  family,  who  lived  from  time  to 
time  at  Vincenza,  and  who  was  well  versed  in  the  military  art  of  the 
ancients. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  "Theorist"  and  "Savant,"  but  as  yet  have 
said  nothing  about  the  Man  of  Letters ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Stylist. 
It  is  because  (as  Baudelaire  remarks)  they  correspond  to  and  com- 
plete each  other — a  saying  here  very  much  to  the  point,  for  the 
architect  was  the  "litterateur"  and  "savant"  combined.  As  a  mattei 
of  fact,  Palladio  wrote  as  he  designed ;  his  style  has  the  same  clear- 
ness as  his  constructions.  Palladio,  the  author,  knew  nothing  of 
either  literary  artifice  or  the  effect  of  colored  style,  both  of  which  he 
willingly  sacrificed  to  simplicity  of  diction,  which,  sometimes,  to  tell 
the  truth,  glides  into  the  cold  and  formal.  In  short,  the  lyric  strain 
is  absent  from  Palladio's  prose,  notwithstanding  one  often  finds  there 
religious  expression. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  in  the  original  language  one  of  the  most 
poetical  pages  from  the  pen  of  the  architect-author.  I  have  found 
it  in  the  midst  of  the  flat  sea  of  his  writings  on  architecture: 

"E  veramente  considerando  noi  questa  bella  macchina  del  mondo 
di  quanti  maravigliosi  ornamenti  ella  sia  piena.  *  *  *  Non  pos- 
siamo  dubitare  che  dovendo  essere  simili  i  piccoli  templi  che  noi  fac- 
ciamo  a  questo  grandissimo,  non  siamo  tenuti  a  fare  in  modo  che 
tutte  le  parti  insieme  una  soave  armonia  oppertino  agli  occhi  dei 
riguardanti." 

The  example  is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  Palladio's 
style,  nevertheless  it  shows  both  the  poetical  note  and  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  Palladian  phrase  and  period. 

I  find  in  the  following  a  remarkably  religious  note  from  the  stand- 
point of  Palladio's  love  of  classical  antiquities,  which  I  would  like 
thus  to  translate: 

"It  is  bad  (said  our  architect)  and  worthy  of  condemnation  that 
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we  who  have  the  true  worship  may  be  beaten  by  those  who  are  with- 
out a  glimmer  of  the  truth," 

The  author  refers  to  the  pagan  temples,  and  following  the  usage 
of  the  time  he  ignored  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic  churches,  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  being  the  time  of  the  most  profound  architectural  deca- 
dence, according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  hope  that  Palladio  as  a  writer  would  be  more  highly  esteemed 
in  future  has  often  been  expressed,  but  although  in  the  Italian 
antologies  we  find  passages  by  literary  artists,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, such  as  Vasari,  Cellini  and  Dupre,  the  name  of  Palladio  never 
appears  there. 

That  is  an  injustice  which  will  be  righted,  let  us  hope,  as  soon  as 
the  renown  of  Palladio  for  his  literary  style  shall  become  better 
known. 

And  what  was  the  influence  that  Palladio  as  an  architect  exercised 
on  his  own  and  modern  times?  It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  has  been  enor- 
mous. It  is  sufficient  to  make  an  excursion  particularly  in  and 
around  Vicenza  to  be  convinced  of  this.  This  influence  touched  his 
contemporaries  and  later  those  who  tired  of  the  extravagances  of  the 
Baroque.  It  may  be  affirmed  on  this  point  that  Palladian  architec- 
ture and  the  theories  of  the  Vicenzan  architect  are,  in  Italy,  even 
more  vigorous  among  moderns  than  they  were  among  his  contem- 
poraries. Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Palladio  has  a 
disciple  who  continued,  with  any  fame,  his  architectural  traditions. 
Perhaps  if  his  sons,  whom  he  had  taught  to  study  ancient 
authors,  had  not  died  so  young,  he  might  have  had  truly  glorious 
successors.  But  Heaven  willed  otherwise,  and  when  the  brilliant 
sun  of  Palladio  set  it  left  us  nothing  but  pale  satellites,  and  his 
voice  but  its  echoes  from  afar.  As  Palladio  has  spoken  the  first 
word  of  his  art,  so  even  he  said  the  last,  and  nothing  resulted  from 
his  work,  but  sterile  copies  of  what  was  already  written  down  to  the 
very  last  word. 

We  have  the  example  of  Vincenzo  Scamozzi,  who  was  the  rival  of 
Palladio,  and  who  left  Palladianism  at  its  most  successful  moment. 
Among  the  contemporaries  and  followers  of  Palladio  we  find  every- 
where demi-shadowy  figures:  a  Francesca  and  Giovanni  Battista  Al- 
banese ;  a  Camillo  Mariani,a  Natal  Baragia,  a  Giovanni  Grazioli.  One 
might  make  some  exception  in  favor  of  Marco  Thiene,  who  was  bound 
to  Palladio  by  a  cordial  friendship,  but  whose  title  to  celebrity  rests 
more  on  his  poetry  and  patriotism  than  on  his  architecture.  He 
was  also  a  "savant,"  and  on  this  ground  the  name  ofThiene  is  coupled 
with  Palladio,  with  Trissino  and  with  Maganza  apropos  of  a  me- 
morable journey  to  Rome  and  so  far  as  the  fagade  of  the  Barbaran 
Palace  at  Vicenza  is  concerned.  But  there  still  remains  to  be 
solved  the  question  of  the  paternity  of  this  building.  The  fac,ade 
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of  the  Barbaran  Palace  is  very  well  proportioned,  and  has  an  ex- 
quisite ingenuity  and  taste,  which  is  not  without  interest  for  the 
modern  architect  who  wishes  to  arrive  at  artistic  effects  with  the 
least  resources  possible.  This  facade,  so  to  speak,  has  an  air  of  re- 
lationship with  the  famous  Casa  del  Palladio,  devised  with  taste 
by  its  author,  who  up  to  the  present  moment  is  unknown.  There 
does  not  exist  an  architectural  building  in  the  Palladian  manner 
more  original  than  this  one.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  I  affirm 
that  the  admirer  of  Palladio  has  no  occasion  to  blush  for  this  little 
house  where  Palladio  certainly  did  not  live,  as  has  been  already 
shown  several  years  ago  by  a  document  which  admits  of  no  dis- 
cussion. 
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As  I  have  already  said,  Palladio's  architecture  received  more  atten- 
tion and  honor  after  the  i8th  century,  or,  at  least,  it  was  studied 
more  then  than  during  the  i6th  century.  To  obtain  a  new  and  richer 
blossoming  it  was  necessary  that  Palladian  architecture  should  suf- 
fer the  fantastic  reaction  of  the  Bernini,  the  Borromini,  the  Vittoria 
and  of  the  Longhena.  Then  after  the  epoch  of  architectural  neurosis 
the  calm  and  solemn  lines  of  Palladio  again  inspired  Italian  archi- 
tecture, which  once  more  returned  to  the  severe  imitation  of  the 
ancients  and  their  most  faithful  followers.  This  is  the  most  curious 
point,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  architecture  since  the  Renaissance, 
the  return  to  Palladian  architecture  after  it  was  forgotten  for  a  cen- 
tury— or  worse  still — after  it  was  condemned  for  its  servility,  its  plati- 
tude and  its  uniformity. 

The  return  to  the  ancients  was  the  return  to  Palladio,  i..  e.,  to  the 
source  Vitruvian,  and  Vitruvius,  especially  in  Venice,  was  again 
preferred,  whilst  Palladio  being  an  architect,  as  well  as  a  theorist,  be- 
came the  inspirer  par  excellence  of  the  professional  architect. 

The  return,  then,  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  for  the  public  was 
tired  of  this  Baroque  architecture  and  demanded  repose.  People's 
taste  was  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii, and  by  the  new  publications  on  classic  art,  so  many  of  which 
Piranesi  provided.  Who  does  not  recall  Piranesi's  eaux 
fortes  of  Rome — that  artist  whose  work  has  remained  without 
equal?  In  addition  to  the  architectural  treatises  which  appeared 
during  the  Renaissance,  was  added  the  new  Studies  upon  the  Vitru- 
vian text,  and  it  was  the  Marquis  Poleni  who  in  Venice,  the  fortress 
of  Palladism,  sought  to  throw  new  light  on  this  same  text,  with  his 
"Esercitationes  Vitruvianae,"  which  was  studied  both  by.  scholars 
and  by  architects,  because  Poleni  was  truly  an  authority  in  mathe- 
matics and  architecture.  But  as  I  have  just  said,  Vitruvius  having 
adhered  to  pure  theory,  while  Palladio,  on  the  contrary,  had  added 
to  the  written  word  the  actual  work  of  building,  it  follows  that  Pal- 
ladio was  the  inseparable  guide  of  architecture  which  after  the  neu- 
rosis of  the  1 7th  century  developed  in  Italy  up  to  the  first  half  of  this 
century. 

Alfredo  Melani. 
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THE  SMALL   CITY   HOUSE   IN   NEW  YORK. 

ENIMORE  COOPER  had  a  great  interest  in 
architecture,  which  he  exhibits  here  and  there  in 
his  novels,  and  especially  in  the- "Notions  of  the 
Americans"  which  he  wrote  in  1825,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  European  traveler,  to  enlighten  the  Old 
World  about  the  New.  In  the  course  of  his  ac- 
count of  New  York  in  this  work  he  says:  "There 
is  a  species  of  second-rate,  genteel  houses,  that  abound  in 
New  York  into  which  I  have  looked  when  passing  with  the  utmost 
pleasure.  They  have,  as  usual,  a  story  that  is  half  sunk  in  the  earth, 
receiving  light  from  the  area,  and  two  floors  above.  The  tenants  of 
these  are  chiefly  merchants,  or  professional  men,  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, who  pay  rents  of  from  $300  to  $500  a  year.  You  know 
that  no  American  who  is  at  all  comfortable  in  life  will  share  his  dwell- 
ing with  another.  Each  has  his  own  roof  and  his  own  little  yard. 
These  buildings  are  finished,  and  exceedingly  well  finished,  too,  to 
the  attics,  containing  on  an  average  six  rooms,  besides  offices  and 
servants'  apartments.  The  furniture  of  these  houses  is  often  elegant, 
and  always  neat.  Mahogany  abounds  here,  and  is  commonly  used 
for  all  the  principal  articles,  and  very  frequently  for  doors,  railings 
of  stairs,  etc.,  etc.  Indeed,  the  whole  world  seems  to  contribute  to 
their  luxury." 

The  passage  seems  worth  quoting,  for  the  vivid  contrast  it  brings 
out  between  the  New  York  of  to-day  and  the  New  York  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  The  "second-rate  genteel  house"  described 
by  Cooper  was  not  the  first  type,  of  course,  of  the  small  city  house 
on  Manhattan  Island.  There  were  in  Cooper's  time,  as  he  explains, 
still  some  examples  left  of  the  earlier  type.  In  his  words:  "A  few  old 
Dutch  dwellings  yet  remain,  and  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  their 
little  bricks,  their  gables  to  the  street,  and  those  steps  in  their  bat- 
tlement walls  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  in  order  to  ascend 
to  regulate  the  iron  weathercocks  at  every  variation  of  the  fickle 
winds."  The  description  shows  that  Cooper  was  unaware  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  crow-step  gable  was  to  enable  the  wall  to  be 
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easily  and  securely  coped,  though  not  all  the  Dutch  gables  were  so 
treated,  the  brick  wall  having  been  in  some  examples  made  to  pro- 
vide its  own  coping  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  brick  work. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  latest  survivor  of  the  Dutch  houses  of 
Albany,  which  was  demolished  only  three  or  four  years  ago. 

But  although  the  small  house  of  Cooper's  time  was  not  the  first, 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  most  eligible  type  that  had  up  to  its  advent 
appeared,  or  that  has  appeared  yet,  upon  Manhattan  Island, 
If  it  be  no  longer  eligible,  that  is  because  the  price  of 
land  over  all  the  surface  of  Manhattan  Island,  if  not  throughout  the 
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whole  city  of  New  York,  has  so  appreciated  that  to  make  a  comfort- 
able house  within  the  limits  of  a  basement,  two  stories  and  an  attic 
would  be  a  piece  of  extravagance. 

Of  these  houses  we  have  to  say,  as  Cooper  of  their  Dutch  predeces- 
sors, that  "a  few  yet  remain,"  and  these  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
though  the  type  was  so  completely  established  half  a  century  ago 
that  it  even  extended,  itself  into  the  suburbs  in  the  form  of  detached 
houses,  for  which  it  is  by  no  means  so  well  fitted  as  to  be  built  in 
rows,  and  a  sporadic  specimen  may  be  seen  in  what  was  known  when 
it  was  erected  as  the  village  of  Yorkville,  and  is  now  East  Eighty- 
sixth  street.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  these  houses  were  to  be 
seen  by  whole  blocks.  Now  the  march  of  improvement  has  pretty 
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well  obliterated  them.  They  are  gone  like  the  North  American  bison, 
of  which,  however,  one  "herd"  is  said  still  to  precariously  exist  on 
the  border  of  Canada.  The  nearest  approach  that  remains  to  a 
"herd"  of  the  second-class  genteel  houses  of  1825  may  be  found 
upon  the  Trinity  property  above  Canal  street  and  near  the  North 
River,  and  survives  as  precariously  as  the  bison,  seeing  that  the 
houses  are  built  upon  a  ground  rent,  and  are  waiting  for  their  doom 
until  the  leases  fall  in  and  the  corporation  covers  their  sites  with 
towering  warehouses.  Meanwhile  it  seems  to  be  a  pious  as  well 
as  an  interesting  task  to  commemorate  what  is  left  of  them,  and 
the  best  examples  for  our  purpose  are  two  rows,  one  in  Vandam 
street  and  one  in  Charlton,  between  Macdougal  and  Yarick,  in 
blocks  which  not  so  very  long  ago  wrere  lined  with  like  houses  from 
end  to  end  and  gave  an  impression  of  decorum  and  refinement  for 
which  one  would  search  any  more  modern  quarter  entirely  in  vain. 
We  are  not  speaking  now  of  the  mansions  that  surround  Washing- 
ton Square,  or  the  scattered  reminders  of  the  old  glories  of  St.  John's 
Park  and  Second  avenue,  or  of  what  little  is  left  to  recall  what  Bond 
street  used  to  be,  or  of  the  mild  protest  of  faded  gentility  that  is  still 
entered  by  an  occasional  house  front  in  East  Broadway  against  the 
screeching  vulgarity  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  For  these  relics 
are  of  more  ambitious  abodes.  They  have  three  full  stories  besides 
the  basement  and  the  attic,  and  their  frontage,  never  less  than  twenty- 
five  feet,  extends  on  occasion  to  thirty  and  thirty-five.  They  are 
mansions,  not  "second-rate  genteel  houses."  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  except  to  remark  that  the  type  is  the  same,  and  that 
the  mansion  was  for  half  a  century  and  more  merely  a  more  expen- 
sive expansion  and  elaboration  of  the  small  house. 

At  every  turn,  when  one  is  looking  backwards  through  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  New  York,  he  finds  fresh  occasion  to  execrate 
the  authors  of  the  street  system  of  1807.  The  deep  lot  was  one  of 
the  dire  inventions  of  those  unconscious  vandals.  In  that  part  of 
the  town  that  was  built  as  it  was  wanted,  and  built  in  time  to  escape 
their  ravages,  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  an  average  depth  of 
block,  but  150  feet  is  not  an  unusual  depth.  With  this  decrease  of 
depth,  the  small  owner  can  command  more  frontage,  and  the  large 
owner  can  "buy  through"  and  establish  his  stable  at  the  rear  of  his 
house  without  great  extravagance.  With  this  depth  also  one  can  still 
build  forty  feet  deep  and  occupy  only  a  little  more  than  half  his  lot, 
retaining  as  much  space  for  light  and  air  in  the  rear  as  the  street 
affords  him  in  front.  Forty  feet,  too,  is  about  the  extreme  depth  at 
which  a  house,  with  a  moderate  height  of  ceiling,  can  be  thoroughly 
lighted  from  the  ends.  Forty  feet  is  accordingly  the  standard  depth, 
which  was  scarcely  ever  exceeded,  though'  often  come  short  of,  in 
the  houses  in  question. 
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The  plan  of  these  houses  was  simplicity  itself.  One  enters  the 
door  at  one  side.  Before  him  is  a  vestibule,  beyond  at  one  side  the 
parlor  door.  This  gives  access  to  two  rooms  equal  in  size,  except 
when  the  second  is  extended  across  the  whole  width  of  the  lot.  Be- 
tween them  is  a  pair  of  double  doors,  often  of  the  mahogany  of  which 
Cooper  speaks,  and  the  passage  is  narrowed  to  the  width  of  the  door- 
way, gaining  an  ample  china-closet  on  each  side,  on  one  side  sur- 
rounding the  ample  chimney-breast.  The  two  rooms  together  give 
a  decent,  almost  a  liberal  space  for  social  gatherings,  even  in  a  house 
twenty  by  forty.  What  is  still  better,  the  whole  space  is  perfectly 
lighted  by  day.  One  advantage  which  the  house  had  over  its  brown- 
stone  front  successor  was  that  in  general  the  stairs  also  were  well 
lighted.  Instead  of  rising  from  the  front  door  straight  into  vacancy 
and  darkness,  they  start  considerably  further  back,  and  rise  to  a 
landing  at  the  rear,  lighted  with  its  own  special  window  between  the 
stories,  from  which  another  flight  goes  backward  to  the  second  floor. 
In  the  brownstone  pattern  the  space  at  the  rear  is  occupied  by  the 
bath-room.  That  Persian  apparatus,  the  fixed  bath-tub,  did  not 
come  in  until  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  the 
pioneers  before  the  days  of  the  Croton  aqueduct  had  their  compen- 
sation in  the  light  and  cheerful  landing,  which  could  be  made  gay 
with  flowering  plants  if  the  exposure  were  suitable.  The  second 
floor  contained  sometimes  two  chambers,  the  one  taking  up  the 
whole  width  of  the  house,  and  sometimes  three,  the  hall  bedroom 
taking  the  width  of  the  staircase.  The  attic  contained  three  or  four 
chambers  in  addition  to  the  store-room.  Cooper's  "six  rooms" 
probably  excluded  these  and  included  only  the  two  parlors,  the  three 
chambers  of  the  second  floor,  and  the  front  basement,  which  was 
almost  always  the  dining-room.  The  service-door  was  of  course 
under  the  main  entrance,  in  the  "high-stoop"  arrangement,  which  is 
the  one  architectural  bequest  of  the  Dutch  that  has  survived.  But 
where  the  house  was  of  more  than  twenty  feet  an  alley  was  arranged 
at  the  side  for  service,  and  the  space  accruing  over  it  became  on  the 
parlor  floor  a  practicable  "den."  Sometimes  the  service  alley  was 
enlarged  into  a  driveway,  and  the  stable  relegated  to  the  rear  of  the 
lot. 

The  house  thus  compendiously  described  was  an  eminently 
decent  and  livable  human  habitation.  The  frontage,  if  it  only 
exceptionally  rose  above  twenty  feet,  almost  never  fell  below  it,  and 
in  that  space  the  accommodations  for  a  small  house  can  be  arranged 
with  liberality,  even  with  dignity ;  that  is,  five  small  houses  can  be 
built  on  four  full  city  lots.  But  when  the  value  of  land  narrows  the 
frontage  of  the  small  house  successively  to  four  houses  to  three  lots, 
the  "18.9"  front,  three  houses  to  two  lots,  the  16.8  front,  five  houses 
to  three  lots,  liberality  and  dignity  are  put  out  of  the  question.  The 
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plan  of  the  old  houses  could  not  be  bettered,  and  the  more  recent 
"saloon  parlor"  and  square  dining-room  are  a  distinct  retrogression 
from  it.  If  there  were  a  courageous  speculative  builder  who  should 
repeat,  on  ground  suburban  enough  to  be  available  for  the  purpose, 
the  "second-rate,  genteel  house"  of  the  twenties,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  note  the  result  of  his  experiment. 

The  old  streets  were  more  like  the  Bloomsbury  quarter  of  London 
than  like  any  of  the  recent  residential  quarters  of  New  York,  so  far 
as  the  habitableness  of  the  houses  were  concerned.  But  in  point  of 
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appearance,  the  advantage  was  immensely  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
Bloomsbury.  The  "House  in  the  dark,  unlovely  street,"  celebrated 
in  "In  Memoriam,"  was  a  Bloomsbury  house,  situated,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  Gower  street,  and  nobody  who  has  ever  visited  that  thor- 
oughfare will  question  the  accuracy  of  the  description.  But  the  old 
New  York  streets  were  neither  dark  nor  unlovely.  They  were  gay 
and  positively  attractive,  by  reason  of  the  architectural  tradition  that 
had  grown  up  among  the  mechanics.  The  houses  were  more  than 
decent;  they  were  "elegant."  That  adjective  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  contemporary  small  houses  of  Philadelphia  or  of  Boston.  They 
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were  decent,  in  the  one  case  with  a  Quakerish  simplicity,  in  the  other 
with  a  Puritanic  bleakness,  but  they  were  decidedly  not  elegant. 
The  New  York  small  house  owed  its  elegance  to  the  ornament 
which  was  applied  to  it,  very  modestly  and  very  sparingly,  but  none 
the  less  effectively.  In  the  first  place,  the  area  was  protected  by  a 
well  designed  railing  of  wrought  iron,  continued  or  varied  as  the 
hand  rail  of  the  stoop,  and  the  posts,  if  hollow  cages  can  be  called  so, 
in  which  these  handrails  terminated,  were  elaborated  in  various  de- 
grees of  ornateness.  These  were  true  examples  of  artistic  handicraft, 
which  do  great  credit  to  their  artificers.  Elsewhere  the  ornament 
was  convestional  and  discreet.  Here  there  were  no  manuals  or  prece- 
dents. Originality  was  compelled  and  fantasy  was  permitted.  The 
moderation  and  discretion  which  were  enforced  upon  the  joiner  by 
his  book  of  patterns  the  iron  workers  had  to  impose  upon  themselves. 
It  was  what  would  now  be  called  the  result  of  "artistic  training,"  and 
so  it  was  then,  but  the  training  was  that  of  the  workshop  only.  Of  the 
many  patterns  of  railing  none  is  repulsive  and  many  are  attractive. 
And  the  same  thing  is  equally  true  of  the  efifloresences  in  which  the 
ironwork  was  permitted  to  pullulate  in  the  hollow  posts.  The  do- 
mestic ironwork  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  was,  in  its  modest 
way,  a  triumph  of  "industrial  art." 

Elsewhere  the  ornament  is  that  of  the  joiner.  There  were  very  few 
skilled  stone-cutters  in  New  York  in  those  days.  One  suspects  that 
the  carvers  of  the  City  Hall,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  earlier,  must  have 
been  specially  imported,  for  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
enough  work  found  for  them  elsewhere  to  keep  them  busy.  The  door- 
way was  the  one  feature  of  the  house  front  upon  which  ornament  was 
laAnshed.  Of  the  half  dozen  or  so  patterns  which  it  followed  only  two 
or  three  were  executed  in  stone.  There  was  the  plainly  moulded  or 
unmoulded  arch  with  a  projecting  keystone,  sometimes  single,  some- 
times triple,  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  rather  richly  wrought. 
Th'ere  was  the  more  ambitious  arch  in  which  the  courses  were  alter- 
nately plain  projecting  blocks  and  sheaves  of  mouldings,  a  form 
that  has  been  imitated  in  a  modern  house  in  Madison  avenue.  There 
is  the  Doric  order  in  stone,  with  half  columns  and  a  complete  entab- 
lature sometimes  with  a  wreath  at  each  end  of  the  frieze  and  guttae 
under  it.  The  ornamental  stonework  was  always  confined  to  the 
opening  of  the  doorway,  and  this  was  filled  with  the  joiner's  work  in 
wood  and  glass.  And  most  commonly,  in  the  second-rate  genteel 
house,  the  opening  of  the  doorway,  like  that  of  the  windows,  was  a 
pair  of  plain  brick  jambs  covered  with  a  lintel,  sometimes  a 
plain  slab,  sometimes  with  a  moulding  around  its  edge,  and  a  panel 
at  the  center  rising  above  the  line.  The  basement  wall,  plain  but 
for  its  sharply  bevelled  joints,  the  doorway  and  the  lintels  comprised 
the  stonework.  This  was  commonlv  in  brown  stone,  but  often  in 
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marble,  and  the  more  costly  material  has  now  paid  for  itself  in  its 
better  preservation,  and  in  its  appearance.  For  the  New  York  house- 
holder, even  when  he  has  taken  the  best  care  of  his  habitation,  has 
never  been  possessed  by  that  fury  of  cleanliness  which  has  prevailed 
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in  Philadelphia  and  induced  the  Philadelphians  to  keep  their  marble 
as  glaringly  white  and  their  brickwork  as  glaringly  red  as  scrubbing 
and  paint  would  do  it.  The  New  Yorker  has  let  his  marble  take  on  a 
dingy  and  mellow  tone. 

The  joiner's  work  in  the  doorway  is  the  most  elaborately  orna- 
mental part  of  the  old  New  York  house,  and  the  most  attractive.  It 
is  almost  always  an  order,  oftenest  Ionic,  sometimes  Doric,  never,  I 
think,  Corinthian,  unless  of  that  embryonic  Corinthian  in  which  the 
leaves  are  incised  upon  the  bell  of  the  capital  and  not  projected.  A 
Corinthian  capital  is  indeed  so  refractory  to  the  woodworker  that 
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there  is  hardly  an  example  of  it  in  our  Old  Colonial,  and  the  earliest 
example  of  it  in  stonework  in  New  York,  th'e  portico  of  St.  John's 
Chapel,  was  probably  the  first  attempt  to  exhibit  the  order,  and,  if 
the  columns  had  been  fluted,  it  would  still  remain  as  about  the 
most  impressive.  The  Ionic  order,  as  it  was  treated  in  the  doorways 
of  the  old  houses,  was  unfailingly  effective,  even  when  the  columns 
were  plain,  in  which  case  they  showed  a  slight  and  not  a  dropsical 
entasis,  or  fluted,  in  which  case  they  were  apt  to  be  straight-sided. 
The  detached  columns  were  counterparted  by  half  columns  against 
the  jambs,  and  between  these  was  the  sash  frame  of  small  panes,  for 
it  was  before  the  period  of  plate  glass,  with  a  wooden  leading,  so  to 
speak,  of  almost  unfailingly  graceful  shape  and  arrangement.  A  like 
sash  frame  filled  the  door  head  above  the  entablature  of  the  order. 
When  moulded  uprights  took  the  places  of  the  columns  this  disposi- 
tion was  maintained.  But  the  most  elaborate  treatment  of  the  sash- 
frame  occurred,  as  might  be  expected,  when  the  doorway  was  arched 
and  the  upper  sash  became  a  fan-light,  and  this  was  often  as  pretty 
as  it  was  elaborate.  The  doorway  is  worth  describing  in  this  detail, 
because  it  was  the  feature  which  most  definitely  put  the  stamp  of  ele- 
gance on  a  building  which  otherwise  would  have  been  merely  de- 
cent, like  the  houses  of  Bloomsbury,  or  old  Philadelphia,  or  old  Bos- 
ton. But  it  was  by  no  means  the  joiner's  only  opportunity.  The 
others  were  the  detailing  of  the  cornice  and  of  the  dormers.  The 
former  was  simply  a  casing  of  the  gutter,  with  a  board  underneath 
against  the  wall.  It  was,  of  course,  not  monumental,  though  it 
seems  in  many  instances  as  well  preserved  as  the  more  durable  ma- 
terial. But  it  was  never  offensive.  It  cannot  fairly  be  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  a  stone  cornice  except  in  the  simple  mouldingsof  the  pro- 
jecting member.  The  board,  the  frieze  of  the  cornice,  is  generally 
quite  plain,  sometimes  with  a  simple  bead  near  the  bottom,  some- 
times with  an  egg-and-dart  and  a  row  of  dentils,  at  least,  in  one  re- 
maining instance  with  two  rows  of  leafage  very  well  designed  and 
well  cut,  and  giving  as  much  evidence  of  enjoyed  handicraft  as  the 
order  of  the  front  door,  or  the  iron  posts  of  the  stoop.  Sometimes 
the  projection  is  at  a  right  angle  and  in  this  case  the  soffit  may  have 
projecting  panels  studded  with  guttae. 

The  dormers,  two  in  number,  are  aligned  over  the  piers  of  the  wall. 
and  in  the  treatment  of  them  the  joiner  took  rather  more  liberties 
than  he  indulged  himself  in  elsewhere.  They  were  gabled  into  pedi- 
ments, triangular  or  round,  and  the  opening  itself,  usually  square- 
headed,  was  sometimes  round-arched  and  sometimes  segment- 
headed.  In  the  latter  case  the  center  of  the  arch  is  apt  to  be  marked 
by  a  harmless,  unnecessary  keywood — harmless  because  the  work- 
man was  so  habituated  to  discreet  moderation  in  form  and  scale  that 
even  his  meaningless  additions  lost  their  offensiveness.  Behind  the 
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dormers  rose  the  roof  against  which  they  were  relieved  at  a  moder- 
ate slope  which,  however,  with  the  moderate  height  of  the  house, 
left  it  visible  to  the  gaze  from  the  opposite  sidewalk.  How  much  the 
visibility  of  the  roof  added  to  the  distinction  that  the  old  houses 
derived  from  their  careful  detail  would  scarcely  be  believed  if  it  were 
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not  so  completely  in  evidence.  In  every  remaining  row  of  the  old 
houses,  or  adjoining  it,  there  is  apt  to  be  one  of  which  the  owner 
has  converted  the  attic  into  a  flat  roof.  Even  when  the  detail,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  cornice,  has  been  accurately  reproduced  from  the 
original,  the  front  loses  all  distinction  and  is  descredited  in  compari- 
son with  its  modester  neighbors. 

While  the  old  house,  small  and  large,  was  the  most  respectable 
and  artistic  pattern  of  habitation  New  York  has  ever  known,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  a  pattern  arrived  at  by  general  consent, 
and  that  its  builders  did  not  do  so  well  when  they  were  put  upon 
their  own  resources.  They  never  arrived,  for  example  at  a  satisfac- 
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tory  treatment  of  the  end,  or  flank,  of  a  row  of  houses  abutting  upon 
the  street.  While  the  pattern  of  the  "inside"  house  was  the  most  eligi- 
ble that  perhaps  could  have  been  devised,  neither  in  place  nor  in  de- 
sign was  it  the  most  eligible  for  a  corner  house.  Where  three  sides 
are  free  a  more  commodious  and  impressive  interior  and  a  more 
expressive  exterior  may  be  attained  by  a  different  arrangement, 
b>  putting  the  entrance,  for  example,  at  the  center  of 
the  longer  front.  But  this  the  old  builders  never  took  thought  to  do 
but  repeated  the  pattern,  leaving  the  flanking  wall  quite  blank,  at 
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least  below  the  gable.  For  this  they  had  some  variety  of  pattern. 
Sometimes  the  roof  is  crowned  with  a  simple  gable,  sometimes  it  is 
a  gambril,  which,  with  a  depth  even  of  forty  feet,  is  more  effective,  as 
well  as  more  economical.  In  either  case  there  was  commonly  one 
window,  sometimes  flanked  by  quadrants.  But  the  favorite  arrange- 
ment, where  there  were  two  chimneys  in  the  wall,  was  to  mask  the 
roofs  altogether  by  building  a  parapet  between  them  at  the  height 
of  the  ridge.  None  of  these  modes,  however,  is  quite  satisfactory. 
In  this  particular  the  builders  comparatively  failed  who  had  oth- 
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erwise  arrived  at  so  attractive  and  successful  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, as  it  was  presented,  in  the  New  York  of  their  day,  of  the  small 
city  house. 

The  house  which  succeeded  this  was  much  like  it  in  plan,  but 
showed  a  distinct  falling  off  in  .architecture.  The  carefully  and  pret- 
tily wrought  bits  of  decoration  were  omitted  from  the  front.  This 
\vas  the  period  of  the  Greek  revival,  of  which,  in  house-building,  the 
north  side  of  Washington  square  offers  the  most  conspicuous  exam- 
ple. In  the  second-rate  house  a  pair  of  pilasters  and  a  lintel  in  brown 
stone  framed  the  doorway  in  place  of  the  Doric  order  in  white  mar- 
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ble  of  the  mansions.  The  lintels  were  left  plain,  worst  of  all,  the  roof 
was  dropped  into  invisibility,  and  the  dormers  which  gave  so  much 
of  their  charm  to  the  old  houses  replaced  by  a  half  story  of  square  or 
oblong  openings.  The  house  was  as  habitable  as  its  predecessor,  or 
nearly  so.  It  had  simply  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  architecture.  It 
was  decent,  but  it  was  bald  and  dull  and  absolutely  without  interest. 
Nobody  in  passing  could  have  looked  into  it  "with  the  utmost  pleas- 
ure," or  with  any  pleasure  at  all.  These  houses  at  one  time  rilled  a 
great  part  of  the  residential  quarter,  and  many  more  of  them  than  of 
their  predecessors  remain.  They,  too,  are  going,  but  not  to  any- 
body's regret. 

But  these  were  honest  structures  of  brick  and  stone,  and  if  they 
were  not  attractive  they  were  not  offensive.    Would  that  we  couM 
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say  as  much  or  as  little  of  their  successor,  which  was  the  brown- 
stone  front.  Who  was  the  malefactor  who  first  discovered  the  prac- 
ticability of  that  scandalous  edifice?  Brown  stone  and  brick  had 
been  used  together  before,  and  though  most  of  the  brown  stone 
used  in  New  York  was  not  a  very  durable  or  eligible  building  mate- 
rial, by  reason  of  its  tendency  to  scale  off,  it  was  a  very  available  ma- 
terial, by  reason  of  its  abundance  and  of  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  wrought.  It  had  been  employed  in  the  small  houses  from  the  first, 
though  perhaps  no  building  had  been  completely  built  of  it.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  City  Hall,  faced  and  flanked  with  marble,  was 
backed  with  brown  stone,  upon  the  ground  that  the  northern  aspect 
of  it  was  unimportant,  since  it  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and 
that  paint  now  brings  the  rear  into  conformity  with  the  rest.  Cooper, 
in  the  same  chapter  from  which  we  h'ave  quoted,  demands  to  know 
why  no  churches  have  been  built  of  brownstone,  and  points  out  its 
special  appropriateness  to  the  Gothic  style,  but  his  aspiration  was  not 
fulfilled  for  twenty  years  after  he  wrote,  and  then  in  the  building  of 
Trinity  Church,  where  the  stone,  by  the  way,  was  very  carefully  and 
successfully  selected.  It  had  been  used  in  sills  and  lintels  and  door- 
ways in  the  earlier  houses,  and  it  might  have  been  used  more  exten- 
sively by  way  of  bondstones,  and  more  elaborately  by  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  carving,  without  doing  architectural  harm.  The  architect- 
ural harm  was  done  by  the  malefactor  who  discovered  that  a  house  of 
brick  and  brown  stone  could  be  constructed,  by  using  the  stone  not  le- 
gitimately to  bind  the  brickwork  and  span  its  openings,  but  to  con- 
ceal the  brickwork  altogether  by  plastering  a  veneer  of  brown  stone 
four  inches  deep  upon  a  brick  wall,  leaving  the  actual  material  to  ex- 
pose itself  at  the  rear.  Of  course  it  is  not  practically  a  good  con- 
struction. So  far  from  adding  to  the  strength  and  carrying  capacity 
of  the  wall,  the  facing  was  a  burden  to  it,  and  to  maintain  the  as- 
sumption that  the  facing  was  the  wall  required  the  omission  of  the 
bondstones  that  would  have  incorporated  it  with  the  wall.  Architect- 
urally the  whole  thing  was  a  false  pretence  that  the  material  was 
more  costly  and  the  house  more  valuable  than  in  fact  it  was.  It  was 
not  nor  it  could  not  come  to  good.  It  was  this  nefarious  structure 
which  speedily  became  epidemic  over  nearly  the  whole  residential 
quarter  of  Manhattan  Island,  which  was  built  up  between  1850  and 
1870.  For  nearly  half  the  width  of  the  island  from  Fourteenth  street 
to  Fifty-ninth  it  raged  and  prevailed.  It  became  a  much  less  habita- 
ble house  than  its  predecessor.  Its  disadvantages  we  all  know,  for 
we  have  all  lived  in  it.  Most  of  them  proceeded  from  the  fact  that 
with  the  increasing  price  of  land,  the  frontage  was  gradually  reduced 
below  the  twenty  feet  which  is  the  absolute  minimum  where  a  pas- 
sage and  stairway  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  width.  I  have  already 
noted  the  compensation  which  the  pre-Crotonean  had  for  the  want 
of  the  bathroom  that  darkens  the  stairs  and  the  hallways.  There  was 
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another  compensation  in  the  fact  that  when  the  stairs  extended  to  a 
landing  at  the  back  of  the  house,  even  if  but  forty  feet  deep,  they 
could  be  set  back  so  as  to  gain  a  spacious  and  dignified  vestibule, 
whereas  in  a  brown-stone  front  the  visitor  finds  himself  confronted 
with  the  stairs  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  double  doors.  In  order 
to  make  up  for  the  reduced  width  of  the  house,  its  depth  was  increased, 
and  indeed  the  depth  of  a  dwelling  of  much  pretension  occupy- 
ing a  full  inside  lot  became  three  rooms  instead  of  two,  thus  render- 
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ing  the  middle  third  of  the  house  a  gloomy  cavern.  The  "high 
stoop"  was  retained  in  these  brown-stone  fronts,  without  any  reason. 
When  the  house  'became  three  rooms  deep,  and  often  when  it  was  but 
two,  the  rear  room  on  the  parlor  floor  became  the  dining  room.  The 
"front  basement,"  which  had  almost  invariably  been  the  dining-room 
of  the  earlier  house,  thus  lost  its  function.  Cooper  complains  of  hav- 
ing to  climb  the  outside  steps  of  the  high  stoop  in  a  New  York  house 
much  more  pretentious  than  that  of  which  we  have  quoted  his  de- 
scription. When  the  basement  dining-room  was  abolished  this  trouble 
ceased  to  have  any  compensation.  But  the  speculative  builder  who 
did  practically  all  the  brown-stone  fronts  continued  the  old  arrange- 
ment under  the  new  conditions  without  taking  any  more  thought 
than  the  lilies  of  the  field.  It  was  not  until  after  planning  was  taken 
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out  of  his  hands  and  put  into  those  of  architects  that  it  was  discov- 
ered that  with  the  narrowing  and  deepening  of  the  house  the  dark 
middle  was  the  most  available  place  for  the  stairs,  or  that  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  high  stoop  lost  its  meaning  and  use  when  the  front 
basement  was  no  longer  the  dining-room.  One  may  see  the  fruit  of 
these  discoveries  in  almost  every  block  of  th'e  brown-stone  district 
in  a  house  which  has  been  converted  within  the  last  few  years  from  a 
high  stoop  to  a  basement,  in  which  the  whole  width  of  the  first 
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floor  is  regained  for  the  parlor,  and  in  which  the  front  basement, 
which  had  become  a  mere  "survival,"  has  been  converted  into  an 
ample  and  dignified  entrance  hall. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  builder  who  was  quite  thought- 
less when  the  question  was  of  practical  convenience  would  be  any 
more  thoughtful  when  the  question  was  of  architectural  expression. 
The  whole  scheme,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  false  pretence,  and  the 
architecture  consisted  in  additions  which  had  no  relation  to  the  fact. 
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The  decoration  of  the  old  house  had  consisted  in  the  adornment  of 
necessary  members.  The  decoration  of  the  new  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  unnecessary  members.  The  entrance  was,  as  before,  the 
ornate  feature.  The  actual  entrance  speedily  came  to  consist  of  two 
pairs  of  doors  enclosing  a  nearly  square  vestibule.  The  outer  arch 
was  not  generally  itself  modeled,  but  had  mouldings  applied  to  the 
jambs,  while  it  was  furnished  with  a  keystone  and  crowned  with  a 
pedimen  either  triangular  or  curved,  sometimes  carried  upon  a  pair 
of  columns,  sometimes  upon  a  pair  of  consoles.  In  the  more  preten- 
tious houses,  the  Corinthian  order  came  to  be  employed,  but 
wrought  out  in  brown  stone  the  fragility  of  the  leafage  and  its  provis-. 
ion  of  perches  for  birds  became  objectionable,  and  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  surround  and  protect  the  capitals  with  a  wire  cage.  This 
absurd  device  of  course  spoiled  whatever  effect  the  order  otherwise 
might  have  had  on  so  reduced 'a  scale,  but  it  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed until  the  end  of  the  brown-stone  front  period,  instead  of  be- 
ing taken  to  indicate,  as  it  did  indicate,  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  for  the  purpose.  The  windows  were  often  pedi- 
mented,  and  always  in  houses  of  any  pretensions  the  lintels  and  sills 
were  moulded  and  projected  and  the  jambs  of  the  windows  also  cov- 
ered with  projecting  mouldings  which  of  course  were  absolutely 
meaningless.  Between  the  openings  the  walls  were  faced  with  as  large 
slabs  as  could  be  procured,  and  the  joints  narrowed  till  they  were  as 
nearly  as  possible  imperceptible,  the  assumption  of  the  builder  ap- 
parently being  that  the  whole  brown-stone  veneer  should  seem  to  be 
a  single  sheet.  In  the  later  works  of  the  brown-stone  period,  this 
assumption  comes  so  near  being  made. good  that  in  the  first  floor 
there  are  no  joints  visible,  great  slabs  of  veneer  stretching  from  open- 
ing to  opening  and  one  or  two  joints  that  could  not  be  obviated  being 
concealed  by  mouldings  tacked  on,  so  to  speak,  as  in  unconstructural 
woodwork.  There  is  really  no  intimation  of  a  masonic  structure  al- 
lowed to  escape.  Evidently  this  is  the  negation  of  architecture  as 
an  expression  of  construction.  On  the  one  hand  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  carefully  concealed.  On  the  other  the  supposed  ornaments  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  facts. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  perhaps  the  worst.  With  the  disappearance 
of  the  roof  and  the  backward  slope  of  the  flat  roof  to  a  gutter  at  the 
rear,  the  gutter  at  the  front  disappeared  and  with  it  th'e  necessity  for 
a  cornice  either  to  constitute  or  to  enclose  and  support  the  gutter. 
It  became  merely  a  coping.  But  the  necessity  for  a  cornice  as  "fin- 
ish" remained,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  speculative  builder.  A  real 
stone  cornice  costs  money,  and  was  out  of  the  question,  except  in 
the  costliest  houses.  An  imitation  in  wood  was  troublesome  and 
perishable.  .It  was  at  this  juncture  that  it  occurred  to  the  diabolical 
ingenuity  of  somebody  that  sheet  iron  could  be  pounded  into  the 
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similitude  of  a  moulded  stone  cornice,  supported  upon  brackets  and 
consoles,  and  could  be  tacked  across  a  front  all  in  one  piece.  Who- 
ever this  miscreant  may  have  been,  he  produced  his  nefarious  inven- 
tion early  in  the  brown-stone  period,  and  he  is  almost  as  deserving  of 
execration  as  the  original  malefactor  who  produced  the  brown-stone 
front  itself.  The  projection  of  a  stone  cornice  is  limited  by  mechan- 
ical as  well  as  by  pecuniary  considerations.  The  projection  of  a  sheet^ 
metal  cornice  painted  and  sanded  to  imitate  stone  is  not  so  limited. 
Accordingly  the  sheet-metal  cornice  took  on  extravagant  dimen- 
sions soon  after  its  introduction.  It  did  not,  it  is  true,  go  to  those 
outrageous  and  umbrageous  lengths  to  which  it  has  since  been  car- 
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ried  in  the  erections  over  tenement  houses  and  cheap  apartment 
houses.  It  constitutes  the  greatest  architectural  scandal  of  New 
York,  in  so  much  as  nothing  could  so  tend  to  bring  the  aspect  of  the 
town  back  to  decency  as  the  appointment  of  a  judicious  iconoclast 
with  power  to  tear  off  all  the  tin  cornices.  But  it  was  excessive  from 
the  first,  and  its  extravagance  reacted  upon  the  stone  work  and  was 
probably  the  origin  of  the  excess  in  scale  which  gives  the  detail  of  the 
brownstone  fronts  that  bloated  look  which  is  their  chief  offensive- 
ness. 

What  happened  at  the  top  happened  at  the  bottom.    The  ironwork 
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of  the  earlier  houses,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
their  attractiveness.  It  was  -really  artistic  and  enjoyed  handicraft. 
In  the  early  mansions  of  the  brown-stone  period,  there  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  open  posts  and  the  carefully-wrought  iron  railing, 
heavy  posts  and  balustrades  of  cut  stone.  In  the  "second-rate" 
houses,  no  longer  "genteel,"  the  speculative  builder  substituted  huge 
cylinders  or  polygons  of  cast  iron  and  hand  rails  and  balusters  of  the 
same  material,  all  painted  and  sanded  to  resemble  stone — 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 

The  ordinary  brown-stone  front  was  thus  a  series  of  pretentious 
shams,  and  with  these  shams  miles  of  the  streets  of  New  York  were 
and  are  composed.  To  live  in  and  among  them,  to  become  inured  to 
them,  was  to  suffer  a  depravation  of  taste  the  more  pitiable  for  being 
unconscious.  The  brown-stone  front  was  enough  to  vulgarize  a 
whole  population,  and  in  our  case  it  came  near  succeeding. 

One  merit,  or,  if  one  cannot  ascribe  merit  to  the  result  of  a  refusal 
to  think,  one  advantage  the  brown-stone  front  had,  and  that  was  its 
conformity,  its  virtual  uniformity.  True,  it  was  this  repetition  which 
made  and  makes  a  mile  of  it  so  dismal.  But  to  a  single  block  it 
gives  a  unity  and  keeping  which  its  predecessor  attained  by  more 
rational  and  artistic  means,  but  which  its  successors  have  not  at- 
tained at  all.  When  the  fashion,  which  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
came  in  of  employing  architects  to  design  private  houses,  each  for 
its  owner,  the  architect  was  commonly  content  to  make  his  own  work 
effective  by  contrast  with,  and  at  the  expense  of,  its  neighbors.  His 
work  had  to  be  very  good  indeed  to  reconcile  the  spectator  to  the 
interruption  it  gave  to  a  row  of  houses  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  at  least  a  series  and  had  the  magnifying  and  satisfying  aspect 
which  a  long  enough  series  of  similar  buildings  always  wears,  until 
one  comes  to  look  at  them  in  detail.  The  thing  for  an  artistic  archi- 
tect to  do  who  had  to  fill  a  gap  in  a  row  of  brown-stone  fronts  would 
have  been,  one  would  say,  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  brown- 
stone  front,  to  insert  a  front  which  did  not  contradict  its  surround- 
ings nor  assert  itself  at  their  expense,  but  deferred  to  them  and  con- 
formed to  them  as  far  as  it  could  do  without  stultifying  itself.  I  know 
of  but  one  architect  in  New  York  who  has  had  so  much  grace  given 
to  him,  and  who  has  exercised  the  supervision  of  an  aedile  over  him- 
self and  set  an  example  of  civism  and  good  neighborhood.  That  is  the 
architect,  whoever  he  may  be,  of  No.  25  East  74th  street,  to  whom  I 
accordingly  beg  to  present  my  respectful  compliments.  He  has  insert- 
ed a  studied  and  refined  brown-stone  front  in  a  row  of  unstudied 
and  coarse  brown-stone  fronts,  but  without  putting  any  unnecessary 
indignities  upon  them.  In  material  and  in  the  main  lines  of  the  cornice 
line  and  the  stoop  line  he  carefully  conforms  to  them.  He  substitutes 
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NO.   25   EAST   74TH   STREET. 

a  substantial  and  convenient  flight  of  stone  steps  for  the  straight 
flight  garnished  with  imitations  in  cast  iron  of  an  ugly  construction  in 
stone.  He  reduces  his  cornice  to  the  dimensions  proper  to  the  stone 
of  which  it  is  composed  and  he  scales  down  the  detail  elsewhere  from 
the  coarse  excess  to  which  it  had  been  carried  to  live  up  to  a  swollen 
tin  cornice.  He  adds  in  the  bay  a  feature  which  gives  interest  to  his 
front.  But  all  this  he  does  while  still  conforming  to  the  "block,"  and 
showing  that  something  can  be  done  with  the  brown-stone  front.  It 
is  a  very  exemplary  performance,  a  public  service,  and  our  gratitude 
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for  it  makes  us  willing  to  overlook  the  unreasonableness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Italian  arched  canopy  over  the  entrance  standing  free  on 
its  pair  of  columns  and  without  any  abutment,  an  unconstructural 
construction  of  which  he  is  so  enamored  that  he  has  repeated  it  in 
the  story  above  with  even  less  excuse.  Nobody  can  look  at  this 
front,  one  would  say,  without  acknowledging  how  very  much  better 
it  is  in  its  place  and  for  its  purpose  than  as  good  a  front,  or  even  a  bet- 
ter one,  in  which  the  architect  h'ad  ignored  his  surroundings.  It  is  a 
very  good  object-lesson  in  the  advantages  of  conformity. 

These  advantages  by  no  means  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
pioneers  in  the  building  of  the  belated  West  Side.  Here  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  half  a  century  there  seemed  to  be  offered  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  quarter  of  small  houses.  So  much  land  was  at  once  thrown 
open  to  settlement  by  the  completion  of  the  elevated  railroad  that  its 
price  was  low  enough  to  encourage  speculative  builders  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  people  of  moderate  means,  people  who  could  not 
pay  more  than  twice  the  "$300  or  $500"  rent  which  their  predecessors 
paid  in  Cooper's  time,  nor  more  than  $15,000,  let  us  put  it,  for  the  fee 
simple  of  a  house.  For  these  people  no  provision  at  all  had  been 
made  during  the  brown-stone  period.  It  then  became  true,  as  a  re- 
cent British  visitor  has  said,  that  "if  you  are  going  to  live  in  New 
York,  it  is  well  first  to  take  the  precaution  of  being  a  millionaire." 
People  who  could  not  pay  a  minimum  of  a  thousand  a  year  were 
driven  to  New  Jersey,  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  Brooklyn,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  brownstone  period  began  to  take  refuge  in  flats.  The 
social  philosopher  and  the  Philadelphia!!  agree  that  it  is  good  for  a 
citizen  to  live  in  his  own  house,  and  the  West  Side  seemed  to  offer 
the  small  New  Yorker  his  chance.  Speculative  builders  presently 
offered  him  some  miles  of  houses  suited  to  his  means,  and  it  seemed 
that  he  could  afford  at  last  to  inhabit  an  undivided  house  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  If  he  had  only  been  an  "artisan,"  probably  more  pains 
would  have  been  taken  in  the  planning  of  his  house.  Being  left  to 
supply  and  demand,  he  fell  among  the  speculative  builder,  who,  not 
being  trained  to  take  thought,  but  only  to  do  what  he  was  used  to 
'doing,  and  not  choosing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  trained  architect, 
undertook  to  supply  the  demand  by  imposing  his  own  "ideas"  on  his 
ow7n  cheap  draughtsmen.  The  front  was  narrowed  from  twenty  feet 
to  seventeen,  or  even  less,  and  the  depth  somewhat  increased,  the 
house  still  consisting  of  four  flours.  It  could  not  have  been  made  so 
convenient  as  the  old  "second-rate,  genteel  house,"  but  it  could  have 
been  made  much  more  convenient  than  in  the  first  essays  it  was, 
as  has  since  been  shown  when  architects  came  to  be  employed  to 
design  the  small  houses.  In  architecture  these  first  essays  were  fright- 
ful. They  were  particularly  frightful  because  the  speculative  builder 
took  it  into  his  head  that  whereas  what  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
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was  monotony,  what  the  public  now  demanded  was  variety.     His 
own  incapacity  for  design  remaining  the  same,  his  effort  after  variety 
produced  the  wildest  of  wild  work.    Thence  came  those  rows  of  va- 
riegated and  individualized  sixteen-foot  fronts  of  which  an  eminent 
architect  declared  that  "they  made  him  sea-sick."    They  had  all  the 
shams  and  vices  of  the  brown-stone  rows,  the  bloated  tin  cornice  and 
the  rest,  and  their  "variety"  gave  them  a  clamoring  restlessness  all 
their  own.    Our  street  architecture  nowhere  presents  a  worse  aspect 
than  in  these  productions  of  an  incompetent  designer  working  un- 
der the  purpose  of  a  real  or  imagined  demand'  for  novelty  and  vari- 
ety.    Perhaps  in  no  other  is  it  so  bad.     Such  a  block-front  as  the 
south  side  of  West  Seventy-fifth  street,  from  West  End  avenue  to 
the  Boulevard,  is  an  atrocity  compared  to  which  a  row  of  merely  dull 
and  dismal  brown-stone  fronts  takes  on  repose  and  dignity.    Not  that 
the  features  of  this  bad  architecture  are  necessarily  bad  in  themselves. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  archway  spanning  the  whole  front,  and  the 
loggia,  were  crude  suggestions  of  good  things.    But  in  the  hands  of 
the  speculative  builder's  draughtsman,    they    remained    hopelessly 
crude  and  unstudied.    It  was  only  when  the  speculative  builder  found 
himself  forced  to  employ  real  architects  that  they  were  studied  and 
became  really  decorative  appendages,  or  rather  organic  parts  of  the 
house.    But  unfortunately  when  that  time  arrived,  ground,  even  upon 
the  West  Side,  had  become  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to  small 
houses.    The  small  four-story  houses  with  which  the  improvement 
of  the  West  Side  began  were  about  the  equivalents  in  accommodation 
of  the  old  small  house  of  a  sunk  basement,  two  stories,  and  an  attic  in 
the  roof,  though  the  accommodations  could  not  be  so  conveniently 
arranged  when  the  house  became  narrower  and  deeper.    To  make  a 
liberal  and  dignified  entrance  required  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  best 
rooms.    The  houses  that  now  characterize  the  West  Side  are  without 
doubt  the  most  interesting  examples  of  domestic  architecture  that 
New  York  has  to  show.    A  few  of  them  are  worth  illustration  here 
for  the  sake  of  their  architectural  merit,  though  they  do  not  really 
belong  to  our  subject,  being  evidently  the  abodes  of  people  more  than 
fairly  well  to  do,  even  when  they  stop  short  of  the  palatial  point.    The 
expression  of  "a  comfortable  bourgeoisie"  which  nearly  all  of  them 
have  is  often  heightened  into  the  expression  of  something  more  art- 
istic.   The  designers  have  aimed  to  make  a  house  that  at  once  satis- 
fies and  expresses  the  needs  and  habits  of  their  occupants.  They  have 
done  this  without  much  thought  for  purity  of  style,  and  indeed  the 
best   of  the   houses   are   apt  to  be  the  hardest   to   classify.    The 
group  of  three  houses  at  Seventy-seventh  street  and  Riverside  Drive, 
the  single  house  with  the  rectangular  projecting  bay  in  West  Sev- 
enty-third street  near  the  drive,  and  the  detached  house  in  West 
Seventy-sixth  street  near  the  one  with  the  steeply  hooded  loggia,  are 
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equally  unaffected  and  straightforward  expressions  of  the  conditions 
of  New  York  life,  whether  or  not  they  wear  the  badges  of  some  his- 
torical style.  They  mark  as"*  distinct  an  advance  from  the  brown- 
stone  front  as  that  marked  a  distinct  retrogression  from  the  still 
"Colonial"  house  of  the  second  decade.  The  features  which  are  re- 
pulsive as  they  were  crudely  sketched  by  the  speculative  builder's  as- 
sistant have  been  studied  and  overruled  into  decorum  and  sometimes 
into  beauty.  And  the  designers  have  had  a  very  gratifying  measure 


NOS.  327  AND  329  WEST  76TH  STREET. 

of  success  with  the  difficult  problem  of  individualizing  the  houses  in 
a  row  without  too  much  sacrifice  of  the  uniformity  of  the  row.  In 
this  respect  Nos.  323-331  West  Seventy-sixth  are  particularly  inter- 
esting. Too  strong  a  differentiation  is  made  by  using  red  brick  en- 
tirely for  the  central  house,  while  the  flanking  houses  are  of  brown 
stone  with  some  admixture  of  brickwork.  But  the  differentiation  is 
mainly  managed  by  the  difference  in  the  position  and  treatment  of 
the  loggia.  Perhaps  the  loggia  is  more  theoretically  than  practically 
a  desirable  adjunct  of  a  city  house.  For  while  it  would  be  as  useful 
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as  it  is  agreeable  in  a  house  that  was  lived  in  all  the  year,  it  is  evident 
that  the  inhabitants  of  houses  of  this  class  abandon  them  at  the  sea- 
son when  the  loggia  would  be  a  pleasant  resort.  But  of  the  utility  of 
it  as  an  architectural  device,  as  it  is  used  here,  there  can  be  no  manner 
of  question. 

But  by  no  means  all  the  careful  design  in  the  newer  quarters  is  lav- 
ished upon  houses  too  costly  to  come  within  our  scope,  nor  are  ar- 
tistic small  houses  confined  to  the  West  Side.  In  East  Eighty-seventh 
street  beyond  Second  avenue  there  is  a  row  of  unpretending  small 
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houses,  nay,  there  are  two  rows  confronting  each  other  across  the 
street  which  are  in  no  danger  of  vitiating  the  taste  of  those  who  live 
in  them  by  inducing  tolerance  of  what  ought  to  be  intolerable.  There 
are  other  rows  in  the  upper  sixties,  extending  from  Third  avenue  to 
Second.  One  of  the  most  interesting  essays  in  the  individualiz- 
ing of  small  houses  while  maintaining  a  certain  unity  for  the  collec- 
tion has  been  made  in  a  group  of  eleven  houses  at  the  corner  of  Lex- 
ington avenue  and  Eighty-ninth  street,  upon  a  plot  140x100  or 
thereabouts.  And  luckily,  upon  the  West  Side  itself,  builders  were 
compelled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  competent  architects  before  they  had 
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NOS.  219  AND  221  WEST  13STH  STREET. 

all  determined  that  the  land  was  too  valuable  for  small  houses.  The 
most  extensive  building  operation  that  has  been  carried  out  upon  the 
West  Side  is  the  construction  of  the  "King  houses,"  that  occupy 
1 38th  and  I39th  streets  from  Seventh  to  Eighth  avenues,  and  these 
come  strictly  within  our  scope.  The  undertaking  was  on  a  scale 
which  of  course  was  the  more  economical  by  reason  of  its  hugeness> 
and  evidently  a  builder  who  can  finance  a  project  of  this  magnitude 
can  afford  easier  terms  to  buyers  and  tenants  than  a  builder  whose  re- 
sources are  limited  to  half  a  dozen  dwellings  at  a  time.  One  of  the 
exhibitions  of  intelligence  in  the  construction  of  these  houses  was  the 
employment  of  three  architects  of  the  first  rank  to  compete  with  each 
other,  not  on  paper,  but  in  actual  brick  and  mortar.  The  experiment 
is  so  successful  that  one  would  like  to  have  it  again  and  again  re- 
peated, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  something  entertaining  to 
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look  at,  which  it  must  be  owned  one  finds  on  the  West  Side  in  as  full 
a  measure  as  in  any  other  American  city,  perhaps  in  a  measure  even 
fuller,  but  as  a  friend  of  humanity.  Indeed  it  is  so  successful  that  one 
wishes  for  a  benevolent  aedile  who  should  ordain  that  all  the  houses 
of  a  block  front  must  make  up  one  design  and  come  from  one  de- 
signer. In  this  way.  the  one  partly  redeeming  feature  of  the  brown- 
stone  period,  the  uniformity  of  a  single  block  front,  would  be  retained 
and  th'e  additional  advantage  gained  of  detail  that  was  interesting  as 
well  as  of  an  ensemble  that  was  impressive,  while  the  different  views 
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that  different  architects  took  of  their  problems  would  ensure  them 
against  monotony. 

The  works  of  the  three  architects  employed  in  this  case  show  quite 
sufficient  variety.  The  south  side  of  I38th  street  is  lined  with  houses 
in  pressed  red  brick  and  brown  stone,  treated  with  a  studied  plainness 
with  little  more  decoration  than  the  flat  arches  of  the  openings.  The 
north  side  of  I39th  street  is  lined  with  houses  in  brown  stone  and 
mottled  brown  brick,  with  cornices  of  metal  imitating  modillioned 
cornices  in  stone.  The  intervening  block  is  built  in  buff  brick  and 
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white  terra  cotta.  The  houses  are  all,  one  hears,  eminently  livable, 
and  whatever  the  differences  of  architectural  treatment,  they  all  look 
so.  These  differences  are  considerable.  It  may  be  said  in  general 
that  the  authors  of  the  southernmost  and  northernmost  rows  have 
apparently  built  for  tenants  who,  Quaker  like,  were 

Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  forever. 

Decorum  they  have  in  fact  and  without  question  attained.  These 
are  ''second-rate,  genteel  houses,"  in  which  nobody  will  be  ashamed 
to  be  caught  dwelling.  Mere  decorum  is  a  considerable  achievement, 
as  our  street  architecture  goes.  And  indeed,  if  one  misses  the  prim, 
grave  ornament  sparingly  bestowed  upon  the  old  houses,  he  finds 
compensation  in  the  composition  of  a  row  of  houses  into  an  archi- 
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tectural  unity  at  which  the  old  builders  never  aimed,  and  which  is 
here  attempted  with  success.  It  has  attained  especial  success  in  the 
row  on  1 39th  street,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dark  brown  stone  and 
the  dark  mottled  brick  and  the  black  cornices  have  a  somewhat  lugu- 
brious aspect.  But  the  features,  the  plain  round  pediments,  the  open 
vestibules  that  punctuate  the  row  at  judicious  intervals,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  windows,  all  these  things  have  been  so  managed 
and  treated  as  to  make  of  the  block  front  an  architectural  unity,  while 
the  individual  houses  are  yet  quite  clearly  enough  distinguishable. 
The  third  designer,  who  had,  in  the  treatment  of  a  whole  block,  an 


NO.   233   WEST    139TH  STREET. 

ampler  opportunity  even  than  that  of  a  block  front,  has  availed  him- 
self of  it  very  judiciously  in  respect  of  planning,  has  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  of  house  service  by  reverting  to  an  alley  through  the  block,  with 
transverse  alleys,  and  has  contrived  an  agreeable  feature  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  alleys.  But  he  has  not  been  as  content  as  his  col- 
leagues that  his  tenants  should  dwell  in  mere  decencies,  and  has 
striven  to  mingle  some  "dulce"  with  "decorum."  The  most  conspic- 
uous of  the  features  with  which  he  has  endeavored  to  dulcify  his  ex- 
teriors is  the  Renaissance  triple  window,  in  which  an  arch  is  turned 
over  the  central  opening.  This  is  always  an  effective  feature,  when  it 
is  well  done,  and  here  it  is  very  well  done  in  detail,  with  Doric  col- 
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umns  and  much  enrichment  of  the  entablature.  The  arch,  however, 
is  here  left  a  blind  tympanurn  rilled  with  ornament,  and  is  neither  so 
intelligible  nor  so  effective  as  when  it  is  opened  and  glazed.  Never- 
theless the  feature  is  effective  and  decorative  when  it  occurs  in  the 
center  of  the  side  wall.  When  the  central  opening  is  set  alone  in  a  wall, 
with  its  tympanum  crowning  it  by  way  of  an  evidently  constructed 
ornament,  the  effect  is  by  no  means  so  good.  Though  the  detail  is 
all  good  in  itself,  and  adds  a  grace  to  the  points  to  which  it  is  applied, 
it  leaves  the  question  open  whether  this  ornate  treatment  is  more  eli- 
gible than  that  of  the  block  front  to  the  north,  in  which  ornament  is 
almost  entirely  renounced.  But  all  these  essays  are  successful  in 
producing  decorous  and  attractive  houses.  Numerous  as  they  are, 
however,  they  have  supplied  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  demand  that 
exists  for  such  dwellings.  The  projector  was  a  public  benefactor, 
and  if  he  had  seen  his  way  to  covering  the  whole  flat  from  Morning- 
side  to  the  Harlem  River  with  like  houses,  he  would  have  been  a  pub- 
lic benefactor  of  the  very  first  order. 

At  about  the  same  time  when  these  houses  were  erected  there  were 
also  erected  the  row  of  small  houses  at  the  corner  of  West  End  ave- 
nue and  Eighty-third  street,  which  are  really  models  of  the  "second- 
rate,  genteel  houses"  of  the  end  of  the  century,  as  those  that  are  so 
rapidly  undergoing  extinction  on  the  domain  of  Trinity  are  of  its  first 
quarter.  These  revert  to  a  tradition  even  earlier  that  that  of  the  old 
New  York  house,  being  no  less  than  the  Dutch  house  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, of  which  the  gable  was  furnished  with  the  crow-steps  that 
Cooper  so  widely  misunderstood.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  the  crow- 
stepped  gables  that  these  houses  recall  the  first  permanent  abodes  of 
white  men  on  Manhattan  Island,  but  the  gables  and  the  crow-steps 
give  a  very  familiar  and  attractive  touch  to  the  architecture.  One 
wishes  that  the  author  of  them  might  have  had  a  whole  block  front 
to  himself,  since  he  has  contrived  to  gain  so  much  of  effect  with  a 
row  of  only  five  houses  of  twenty  feet  frontage,  or  less,  and  of  four 
stories  including  the  roof.  The  general  composition  and  the  detail  of 
these  houses  are  almost  equally  successful.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
that  alternated  the  gables  of  the  longer  front  with  the  houses  that  ex- 
hibit the  roof  to  the  ridge  line,  converting  the  upper  story  into  an  open 
loggia  of  which  the  roof  is  carried  upon  two  unmistakably  wooden 
posts,  even  though  the  corbels  that  seem  to  relieve  the  bearing  of 
the  beams  upon  these  posts  are  devices  that,  as  they  are  here  intro- 
duced, belong  distinctly  to  stonework  and  are  irrelevant  to  the  timber 
of  which  they  are  in  fact  composed.  It  was  a  still  happier  thought  to 
terminate  the  longitudinal  ridge  against  a  crow-stepped  gable  which 
is  not  at  the  end,  but  emerges  from  the  roof  of  the  end  house  at  some 
distance  short  of  the  end  wall.  The  manner  in  which  this  gable  is 
made  to  emerge  from  the  open  loggia  at  the  end,  and  in  which  that 
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loggia,  crowned  at  the  angle  with  its  own  steep  and  separate  hood, 
is  yet  incorporated  in  the  design  is  an  admirable  and  exemplary  piece 
of  carefully  studied  composition.  Nor  is  the  detail  upon  the  whole 
less  admirable.  The  main  story  with  its  arches,  extravagantly 
deep,  it  is  true,  is  very  effective  throughout,  but  especially  at  the  end, 
where  the  terminal  windows  effectively  balance  each  other,  and  where 
the  two  central  openings  of  which  one  is  a  doorway  and  the  other  a 
window,  are  so  happily  united  by  the  one  column  of  polished  marble 
which  would  anywhere  else  be  a  "purple  patch,"  an  extravagance 
incongruous  with  the  general  treatment,  but  which  is  here  prettily  and 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER  OP  WEST  END  AVENUE  AND  83D  STREET. 

even  exquisitely  in  place  and  keeping.  It  is  true  that  the  flat  arches 
of  the  story  above  are  shallowed  to  the  point  of  weakness.  You 
really  cannot  bridge  a  three-foot  opening  with  a  flat  arch  one-half  a 
brick  deep,  and  one  notes,  not  without  satisfaction,  that  the  laws  of 
mechanics  have  already  imposed  the  penalty  for  this  infraction  of 
them,  that  the  whirligig  of  a  single  decade  or  so  has  brought  in  its 
revenges,  and  that  the  arches  have  visibly  failed  under  the  impossible 
task  imposed  upon  them.  The  extreme  shallowness  of  the  flat  arches 
looks  all  the  weaker  by  reason  of  the  extravagant  depth  allowed 
to  the  Florentine  arches  of  the  floor  below,  which  would  evidently  be 
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excessive  if  the  flat  arches  of  the  second  story  were  sufficient,  as  they 
evidently  are  not.  This  is  a  fault  in  architecture  as  well  as  in  con- 
struction, but  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  much  of  it  in  a  design  gen- 
erally so  successful,  and  carried  into  detail  with  such  affectionate 
One  of  the  best  points  of  these  excellent  houses  is  the  introduc- 


care. 


tion  of  two  tints  and  surfaces  of  brickwork,  the  contrast  of  the  smooth 
red  pressed  brick  of  the  jambs  and  quoins  and  the  alternate  bunches 


NOS.  314  TO  322  WEST  76TH  STREET. 

of  brick  in  the  windows  with  the  dark  and  rough  surface  of  the  wall. 
The  contrast  just  suffices  to  give  animation  to  the  buildings  without 
interfering  with  their  repose.  This  row  is  one  of  the  recent  erections 
that  can  sustain  a  comparison,  in  point  of  simplicity  and  straightfor- 
wardness, with  the  old  small  houses,  which  are  virtually  of  the  same 
dimensions.  If  it  lacks  their  elegance  in  detail,  it  has  the  compensa- 
tion that  what  ornament  it  does  show  is  much  more  accurately 
"founded  on  fact,"  and  it  shows  a  power  of  composition,  and  of  unit- 
ing the  members  of  a  "row"  into  an  architectural  unity  which  was  so 
far  beyond  the  mechanics  of  1820  that  they  never  even  made  any  at- 
tempts in  that  direction. 

There  is  another  row  of  five  small  houses  on  the  south  side  of  West 
Seventy-sixth  street  (Nos.  314-322)  which  seems  to  me    especially 
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exemplary.  These  are  really  small  houses,  of  only  seventeen  feet 
frontage  each,  and  consisting  of  a  basement,  a  parlor  floor,  and  two 
subordinate  stories  above.  The  row  shows  the  same  effort  to  obtain 
variety  in  unity  which  we  were  remarking  in  the  row  nearly  opposite 
(Nos.  323-31)  of  taller  and  more  pretentious  houses,  where  it  was  at- 
tained by  making  the  loggias  to  differ  among  themselves  in  position 
and  treatment.  In  the  present  case,  the  attainment  of  unity  was  es- 
pecially difficult  by  reason  of  the  rather  sharp  slope  of  the  street. 
This  makes  an  awkward  break  in  the  cornice  which  one  wishes 
might  have  been  avoided.  A  visible  roof  would  have  made  the  row 
in  this  respect  much  more  attractive.  And  the  attainment  of  unity  is 
obstructed  by  the  real  or  fancied  necessity,  when  the  houses  were 
built,  of  giving  the  purchaser  a  choice  of  "basement"  or  "high 
stoop."  But  this  difference  has  enabled  the  designer  to  vary  his 
fronts  effectively  without  giving  the  fatal  suspicion  of  a  disposition 
enforced  for  the  mere  sake  of  variety.  The  feature  of  each  front  is 
a  triple  opening  marked  by  columns.  In  the  central  house  this  is  a 
three-sided  oriel.  In  each  end  house  it  is  a  rounded  oriel,  while  in 
the  intermediate  houses  there  is  no  projection  but  the  columns  are 
ranged  against  the  wall.  The  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  floors, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  basement,  brings  the  little  colon- 
nades also  on  different  levels.  The  basements  themselves  are  of 
brown  stone,  left  much  too  rude  for  the  real  elegance  of  the  wail 
above,  and  indeed  showing  so  little  design  in  detail  that  one  suspects 
that  the  designer  of  the  terra  cotta  was  the  real  artist  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  However  that  may  be,  the  work  in  baked  clay  is  highly 
artistic,  well  designed  in  form  and  projection,  well  adjusted  in  scale, 
am!  it  has  a  singular  charm  of  color  almost  unequaled  elsewhere. 
The  brickwork  is  in  different  tones  of  rich  yellow,  while  the  terra 
cotta  varies  from  tawny  red  to  golden.  The  result  is  a  delightful 
expanse  of  studied  form  and  playing  color,  as  superior  to  our  old 
friends  of  1825  as  they  are  superior  to  the  tame  work  of  the  builders 
of  the  brown-stone  fronts  or  to  the  wild  work  of  the  speculative 
builder's  draughtsman.  Above,  the  feature  of  the  front  is  in  each  case 
a  series  of  flat  arches  in  terra  cotta  shouldered  on  corbels  of  the  same 
material,  all  equally  successful  in  design  and  equally  lucky  in  color. 
So  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  copper  cornice  above,  any  more  than 
of  the  stonework  below.  Copper  cornices  are  very  frequent  on  the 
West  Side.  Unlike  the  sheet-metal  cornices  of  the  brown-stone 
fronts,  the  material  is  not  disguised,  but  is  left  to  attain  its  patina  of  a 
green  old  age.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  form  is  still  that  of 
stonework,  a  modillioned  cornice,  as  in  the  present  case,  or  a  machi- 
colation, as  in  some  other  cases.  Neither  of  these  designs  could  have 
been  evolved  from  the  material,  and  neither  is  expressive  of  it  or 
suitable  to  it.  Indeed,  I  know  of  but  one  metal  cornice  in  New  York 
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-which  is  idiomatically  designed  for  its  material,  and  that  surmounts 
the  front  of  a  fire  engine  house  in  Third  street. 

So  the  fault  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  under- 
lings. It  is  not  that  our  architects  cannot  make  as  attractive  small 
houses  as  were  made  by  the  mechanics  of  two  generations  ago.  In 
fact,  they  can  make  more  attractive  small  houses.  The  examples  we 
have  just  been  citing  prove  that  conclusively  enough  to  anybody 
\vho  will  disinterestedly  compare  the  two.  But  the  old  small  house 
was  the  common  typical  New  York  house  of  its  kind.  The  new 
house,  in  so  far  as  it  is  artistic  and  attractive,  is  exceptional.  Al- 
though the  old  houses  are  so  rapidly  going,  there  are  probably  as 
many  of  them  still  standing,  perhaps  more,  than  there  are  of  modern 
small  houses  which  are  better  or  as  good  in  point  of  sound  construc- 
tion, thoughtful  planning  and  artistic  design.  If  the  common  small 
householder  had  demanded  an  artistic  house,  he  would  have  got  it. 
In  so  far  as  he  demanded  it  one  may  say  that  he  did  get  it.  The  specu- 
lative builder  used  cheap  and  untutored  draughtsmen  only  so  long 
as  his  client  would  stand  their  output.  When  his  client  declined  to 
stand  it  any  longer  the  speculative  builder  resorted  to  designers  who 
thought  about  what  they  were  doing  and  who  had  to  be  supported 
while  they  were  thinking  about  it.  And  observe  that  the  public,  the 
promiscuous  public,  never  demands  better  than  that  with  which  it  is 
supplied,  because  its  taste  is  formed  only  on  what  it  sees.  The  first 
builder  who  employed  an  artistic  architect  to  do  him  small  houses  on 
the  West  Side  put  a  pressure  upon  all  other  builders  to  go  and  do 
likewise.  The  block  front  upon  Seventy-fifth  street  which  we  have 
exhibited  as  the  nadir  of  the  small  house  in  New  York  is  not 
worse  than  some  other  block  fronts.  But  it  was  made  impossible  as 
soon  as  a  block  front  of  a  distinctly  higher  order  was  built.  In  these 
things  it  is  the  supply  which  creates  the  demand.  That  is  why  the 
wayfaring  investor  has  got  a  perception  of  domestic  architecture, 
from  what  has  been  done  on  the  West  Side,  which  makes  very  crude 
and  very  reckless  work  an  offense  to  him,  and  that  the  West  Side  has 
come  to  be  a  quarter  full  of  entertainment  to  noticing  people. 

Unfortunately  this  quarter,  which,  when  it  was  first  opened  to  set- 
tlement, seemed  to  offer  to  our  friend  the  small  householder  the  op- 
portunity he  long  had  sought,  seems  now  to  be  closed  against  him, 
like  all  the  other  quarters.  It  is  a  real  grievance.  An  American  of  de- 
cent education  and  of  average  "earning  capacity"  deems  it  part  of 
his  birthright  to  look  forward  to  owning  as  good  a  house  as  he  de- 
serves. Mr.  Kipling  says,  in  one  of  his  American  letters:  "Every 
good  American  wants  a  home,  a  pretty  house  and  a  little  piece  of 
land  of  his  very  own ;  and  every  other  good  American  seems  to  get 
it."  He  can  get  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  any  other  American  city  than 
New  York.  But  it  seems  that  on  Manhattan  Island  he  can  no  more 
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get  it  than  he  could  get  it  thirty  years  ago.  If  he  cannot  afford  to 
pay  a  minimum  of  $1,000  for  rent,  there  is  nothing  for  him  but  a  flat. 
When  scanty  and  partial  provision  is  made  for  his  needs,  he  takes 
such  eager  advantage  of  it  as  shows  the  strength  and  urgency  of  the 
demand.  When  artistic  houses  are  supplied  to  him  he  promptly 
shows  his  appreciation  of  them.  Surely  there  is  land  enough  within 
the  present  municipal  limits  upon  which  builders  can  afford  to  meet 
this  constant  and  unfailing  demand.  The  enlightened  builder  who 
undertakes  it  may  derive  from  this  review  suggestions  which  will 
help  him  to  be  a  benefactor  of  the  species,  an-d  in  that  hope  it  is  to 
him  that  it  is  respectfully  dedicated. 

Montgomery  Schuyler. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  SOUTH   KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.* 

OSSIBLY  at  no  other  museum  in  the  world  is 
there  so  large  a  collection  of  architectural  ex- 
amples, originals  and  casts,  as  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington, and  at  the  same  time  there  are  probably 
few  which  are  more  unscientifically  arranged; 
where  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  student  to  seize 
upon  the  salient  points  of  any  special  exhibit,  to 
grasp  its  effect  in  its  original  position  and  its  true  place  in  the  sequence 
of  styles.  In  the  arrangement  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  making 
of  an  artistic  show ;  to  elevate  the  public,  as  it  is  pretended ;  to  please 
and  amuse  in  fact.  Two  large  courts,  known  as  the  Architectural 
Courts,  and  another,  known  as  the  Italian  Court,  are  full  of  beau- 
tiful architectural  examples,  while  others  are  scattered  here  and  there 
over  the  whole  of  the  rambling  ground  floor  of  the  building.  Where 
there  are  many  examples  they  are  utterly  overcrowded,  and  the  others 
are  difficult  to  find,  while  such  arrangement  as  there  is,  besides  that 
which  produces  pleasing  combinations  of  form  and  color,  is  that  of 
division  into  the  countries  in  which  the  objects  have  been  found. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  chronological  sequence,  either  as  a  main  idea 
or  as  a  subdivision  within  that  of  the  countries.  To  add  to  the  con- 
fusion there  is  no  proper  guide-book  published,  so  that  it  has  become 
a  necessity,  both  for  the  use  of  the  architectural  student  and  for  the 
casual  visitor  besides,  that  a  short  account  of  the  architectural  ex- 
hibits should  be  written,  treating  them  in  their  proper  chronological 
sequence,  and  drawing  from  them  some  of  those  lessons  which  they 
are  able  to  teach;  and  if  such  an  account  is  to  appear  first  in  an 
American  journal  it  has  to  be  written  not  only  to  assist  those  who 
will  eventually  visit  the  museum,  but  also  to  inform  those  others 
who  are  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  long  distance  which  they  are 
away,  of  what,  of  an  architectural  nature,  our  great  English  Art 
Museum  consists. 

Of  examples  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  art  there  are  none  accessible 
to  the  general  public  save  a  series  of  casts  and  a  model  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  completed  according  to<  the  supposition  of  the 
great  English  archaeologist,  Fergusson.  It  is  to  the  British  Museum 
that  one  must  go  for  these — to  that  most  wonderful  and  well-dis- 
played collection  where  the  student  revels  and  the  casual  visitor 
yawns.  For  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  South  Kensington  Art 
School, however, there  is  an  almost  complete  series  of  casts  from 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Middleton  to  say  that  this  article  was 
written  for  the  Architectural  Record  some  time  ago,  but  publication  was  unavoidably 
delayed.  In  the  meantime  some  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  Museum.— Editor 
Architectural  Record. 

Vol.    VIII.— 4— 3. 
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originals  in  the  British  Museum,  tantalizingly  placed  in  a  high  gal- 
lery, within  the  sight  of,  but  inaccessible  to,  those  who  have  not  the 
full  privileges  of  students.  As  casts,  these  are  good,  but  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  one  who  knows  the  originals  well  how  greatly  their  value  has 
decreased  in  the  process  of  reproduction.  Everything  is  there,  cer- 
tainly, but  the  extreme  subtlety  upon  which  the  beauty  of  Grecian 
work  so  largely  depends  has  been  lost.  What  is  left  is  the  form,  of 
great  refinement  still,  but  yet  with  the  full  soul  of  the  artist  lacking. 


Roman  Column  with  Renaissance  Pilasters  Behind  It. 

It  would  scarcely  be  necessary  to  mention  this,  these  casts  of 
Grecian  architectural  fragments  thus  rather  forming  a  private  than 
a  public  collection,  were  it  not  that  in  considering  the  many  other 
plaster  casts  in  the  public  Museum  itself  it  might  otherwise  be  for- 
gotten that  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  designer  is  neces- 
sarily absent — less  or  more  according  as  the  work  has  depended  upon 
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force  or  upon  subtlety  for  its  charm — the  general  massing  of  heav- 
ily contrasting  light  and  shade  being  affected  to  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent than  delicate  curves  and  highly  finished  outlines. 

Of  actual  Roman  work  there  is  one  example — it  is  a  notable  thing 
that  there  is  so  much.  It  is  a  marble  column,  kept  in  a  glass  case, 
and  prominently  placed  facing  the  passageway  through  the  Italian 
Court.  It  stands  about  6  feet  high,  and  has  been  placed  upon  a  ped- 
estal. Rising  from  a  base  of  acanthus  leaves,  it  spreads  outwards  as 
it  rises,  thus  tapering  the  reverse  way  to  that  which  is  usual,  and  so 
giving  no  impression  of  having  been  used  constructionally  for  weight 
carrying.  The  shaft  is  sculptured,  first  with  a  deep  band  of  ivy 
leaves,  treated  in  a  natural  manner,  then  with  a  narrow  band  of  what 
is  called  by  architects  the  "honeysuckle"  ornament  (in  reality  a  de- 
velopment of  the  palm  tree  of  Assyria),  this  being  treated  alternately 
with  its  leaves  upwards  and  downwards,  then  with  a  broad  band  rep- 
resenting closely-folded  cloth  or  linen,  and  then  with  ivy  leaves 
again,  this  time  conventionally  treated,  and  with  berries  introduced. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  understood  that  it  is  much  more 
elaborate  than  would  be  anything  of  the  same  character  in  Grecian 
or  even  in  the  earlier  and  more  austere  Roman  times,  and,  although 
its  date  is  unknown,  it  may  safely  be  ascribed  to  the  later,  degraded 
days  of  the  Empire,  when  all  the  desire  of  the  wealthy  classes — it 
might  almost  be  said  of  all  classes — of  the  people  was  for  richness 
and  magnificence,  their  sense  of  the  beauty  of  simplicity  being  dulled 
if  not  obliterated.  This  supposition  is  still  further  borne  out  by  con- 
sideration of  the  form  of  the  ornamentation.  In  the  place  of  the 
crisp  outline  and  clean  cutting  of  Grecian  ornament,  often  as  precise 
in  the  hardest  marble  as  if  it  had  been  executed  in  soap  or  cheese, 
there  is  a  general  roundness;  the  outlines  are  curved  and  the  sur- 
faces are  wavy. 

The  same  characteristics  are  to  be  seen  in  some  casts  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Court,  of  a  candelabrum,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the 
Louvre,  and  of  a  curious  jumble  of  odd  fragments  pieced  together 
by  a  French  architect,  and  also  in  the  Louvre.  In  the  Great  Ro- 
man cast,  however,  they  are  less  noticeable,  for  Trajan's  Column 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  corkscrew  continuous  band  of  sculpture 
from  base  to  summit,  representing  scenes  in  Trajan's  life.  The  full- 
sized  cast  of  this  huge  column,  being  too  high  to  be  put  up  in  one 
piece  within  the  building,  lias  been  erected  in  two  halves,  side  by 
side;  and  then  it  is  only  just  got  in.  The  sculptures  have  many 
times  been  compared,  and  favorably,  with  those  upon  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  certainly  the  best  of  these  are  excellent 
and  equal  to  some  of  those  at  Athens  which  are  of  inferior  workman- 
ship. More  than  this,  however,  cannot  properly  be  said,  for  the  best 
work  of  the  Pan-Athenian  frieze  is  simply  beyond  competition  with 
anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere. 
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In  the  other  Architectural  Court,  hung  in  a  small  glass  case 
against  the  wall,  and  in  a  position  where  it  is  rarely  noticed,  is  one 
of  the  very  few  records  which  remain  to  us  of  that  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture which  preceded  the  Roman,  dating  back  to  the  third  or  sec- 
ond century  B.  C.  to  a  time  when  the  true  spirit  of  Grecian  art  was 


Cast  of    Roman   Candelabrum   (from   the   Louvre).     The  Three   Graces, 
Renaissance,  in  the  Foreground. 

yet  alive  in  that  neighboring  country.  It  is  only  an  antefix — an 
ornament  erected  on  the  eaves  of  a  building  for  the  roof 
tiles  to  butt  up  against,  and  this  is  a  casting  only  from 
a  matrix  found  near  Orvietto :  but  it  may  be  considered 
as  being  an  original  for  all  art  purposes,  the  matrix  having  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  antefix  cast  from  it,  as  this  has 
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been  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  or  more.  It  consists  of  a 
life-size  and  beautiful  female  head,  in  which  the  classic  and  the 
Northern  types  of  features  are  combined,  set  in  a  high  and  almost  a 
full  relief  in  a  deep  circular  recess,  with  an  aureole  of  simple  thistle 
leaves,  which,  suggested  rather  than  modelled  in  full  detail,  set  off  the 
beautiful  outline  and  perfect  finish  of  the  head  to  absolute  perfection. 


Etruscan   Anteflx.     Cast  in   Unbroken   Clay  from   a  Terra-Cotta   Mould 
found  near  Orvietto,  Italy.    Date,  2d  or  3d  Century  B.  C. 


If,  however,  the  Museum  contains  but  few  examples  of  the  purely 
classic  work  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  still  worse  off  with  respect  to 
the  Romanesque — that  style  which  arose  out  of  the  Roman  after  the 
seat  of  the  Empire  was  changed  from  Rome  to  Constantinople. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  Byzantine  at  all  in  the  Museum,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word — nothing,  that  is,  from  the  extreme  southeast 
of  Europe  or  from  Asia  Minor,  dating  to  the  early  centuries  of  the 
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Christian  era,  nor  even  from  the  earliest  and  purest  examples  of  the 
style  in  Italy,  the  Church  of  St.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna.  Of  St.  Mark's, 
at  Venice,  there  is  a  tiny  fragment,  a  portion  of  a  twisted  column, 
less  than  a  foot  in  length  and  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  inlaid  with 
gold  and  glass  mosaic  in  small  triangular  blocks;  while  close  to  this, 
in  one  corner  of  the  Italian  Court,  are  several  small  samples  of  simi- 
lar mosaic  work,  inlaid  in  stone  pavements  and  steps,  all  of  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  all  geometric  in  design — of  that  class  of -work 
which  is  known  as  Opus  Alexandrinum. 

More  truly  Byzantine  in  character  are  four  wooden  columns  hid- 
den away  in  an  exceedingly  dark  annex  to  the  'Italian  Court.  They 
originally  stood  upon  the  backs  of  coarsely  carved  lions  as  bases,  two 
of  which  still  remain,  but  the  caps  are  strictly  Byzantine  in  having 
four  plane  inclined  faces,  on  which  the  ornamentation  is  incised,  this 
ornament  being  composed  partly  of  debased  acanthus  foliage  and 
honeysuckle  ornament — relics  of  the  classic  art  from  which  they 
were  devised — and  partly  of  archaic  figures  and  natural  leaves  and 
foliage.  They  are  described  as  being  South  Italian,  probably  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  originally  formed  the  supports  of  an  organ. 

A  small  timber  altar  front,  of  the  same  district  and  date,  shows  oc- 
tagonal columns,  having  simple  leaf  capitals  and  bases  which  cer- 
tainly suggest  the  fifteenth  rather  than  the  thirteenth  century;  while 
a  pair  of  lion  bases,  in  marble,  flank  the  entrance  to  the  Italian  Court 
— coarsely  modelled,  ugly  things — which  are  dated  back  as  far  as 
the  eleventh  century. 

The  consideration  of  these  lions,  used  as  bases,  leads  one  naturally 
to  the  Moorish  work  of  Spain,  which,  with  all  its  eccentricities,  can 
still  trace  its  origin  to  Byzantium,  and,  through  Byzantium,  to  Rome 
and  Greece.  Constructionally  weak,  artisticallv  perfect  in  color  and 
in  form,  and  in  suitability  to  the  climate  of  the  country  where  it  flour- 
ished, there  are  many  examples  of  it  at  South  Kensington,  one  of 
which  clearly  tells  of  its  classic  origin.  It  is  a  complete  arch  with 
wall  over,  from  the  nave  arcade  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue  at  Toledo, 
known  as  Sta.  Maria  de  la  Blanca,  which  was  erected  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  consecrated  as  a  Christian  Church  a  hundred 
years  later.  The  columns  are  octagonal,  but  the  capitals,  while  or- 
namented with  incised  carving  of  Byzantine  character,  have  pro- 
jecting voluted  (or  curled)  leaves,  reminding  one  much  of  the  acan- 
thus leaves  and  white  scrolls  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  Ancient 
Rome.  The  arches  are  horseshoe — that  form  which,  especially  in 
an  interior  where  bright  light  is  sparsely  admitted,  is  so  exceedingly 
voluptuous  in  its  expression — and  above  them  is  a  deep  wall-surface, 
ornamented  with  a  geometric  pattern  of  straight  lines  in  various  di- 
rections, slightly  raised,  in  the  true  Moorish  fashion;  while  above, 
again,  is  a  blind  arcade  with  horseshoe  and  much-cusped  arches,  as 
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if  the  designers  had  seen  the  cusp  in  use  in  neighboring  lands  where 
the  Gothic  influence  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  had  adopted  it, 
and  exaggerated  it,  to  suit  their  own  requirements. 

This  stands  against  the  wall  in  the  Architectural  Court,  and  close 
to  it  is  a  cupboard  in  age-colored  wood  from  a  house  at  Toledo, 
called  the  Botica  de  los  Templarios,  also  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  showing  all  the  elaboration  of  Moorish  detail  when  translated 
into  wood,  all  just  incised  below  the  general  surface  of  the  timber, 
yet  with  a  bold  scroll-work  design  set  off  by  a  tiny  pattern  acting  as 
filling  in  behind,  to  form  a  background. 

Along  the  adjoining  wall,  too,  are  hung  a  large  number  of  casts  of 
ornament  from  the  Alhambra  at  Grenada,  but  these,  elaborate  and 
beautiful  as  they  are,  lack  the  rich  coloring  of  the  original  to  bring 
out  the  difference  between  the  plane  surface  and  the  incised  parts, 
and  to  give  them  the  full  educational  value  which  they  should  pos- 
sess. 

In  quite  a  different  part  of  the  Museum  is  found  another  collection 
of  the  work  of  Mohammedan  artificers — in  the  collection  of  Assyrian 
and  Persian  art  near  the  secondary  entrance.  Here,  of  a  much  later 
date  (seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  even  of  the  present 
time),  you  find  all  the  same  characteristics  as  in  the  work  of  the 
Moors  of  Spain,  executed  several  hundred  years  before.  Here,  at 
first  sight,  appears  to  be  the  same  incised  wood-carving,  and  here 
certainly  is  the  same  stalactitic  vaulting,  corbelling  and  cusped  arch- 
ing; but  on  closer  inspection  it  is  found  that  what  appears  to  be 
wood-carving  is  mere  fretwork,  the  pierced  layer  of  wood  being 
glued  upon  the  face  of  another  which  is  unpierced,  while  in  the  Cai- 
rene  work  the  texture  of  the  surface  is  rendered  still  more  rich  by 
the  employment  of  windows  filled  with  numberless  small  turnings  of 
wood  pieced  together,  instead  of  glass,  known  as  "Mushrabiyeh,"  or 
•turned  lattice-work.  This  is  replaced  at  Damascus  by  large  trellis 
work,  still  of  turned  wood,  but  now  so  large  that  the  interior  of  the 
room  can  be  seen  through  it,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
closely  worked  Mushrabiyeh. 

Here,  in  this  little  visited  corner,  a  few  years  ago  were  two  rooms, 
completely  furnished  and  decorated,  as  they  have  been  brought  from 
Damascus,  making  up  with  the  rich  collection  of  Moslem  wood- 
work near,  a  most  fascinating  spot  where  many  people  love  to  linger; 
but  "improvements"  have  been  effected  recently,  and  these  rooms 
are  no  longer  to  be  found. 

Of  the  great  Romanesque  style  which  spread  through  Western  Eu- 
rope during  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  Museum  is 
again  most  unaccountably  wanting  in  examples.  From  the  Great 
Rhine  churches — from  those  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Ander- 
nach,  Mayence,  Worms,  Spires  and  Treves — there  is  absolutely 
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nothing;  and  it  is  the  same  both  with  the  French  and  English  so- 
called  Norman  architecture;  that  architecture  which,  founded  upon 
Roman  round-arched  construction,  led  the  way  to  the  rise  of  the 
great  Gothic  style.  Most  nearly  approaching  to  this  is  the  large 
cast  of  the  west  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compos 
tella;  but  this  takes  us  back  to  Spain  again,  where  consequently  the 
Moorish,  and  through  it  the  Byzantine,  influence  is  felt,  though  it  is 
to  a  part  of  Spain  which  the  Moors  never  reached  themselves.  This 
huge  cast  occupies  one  entire  end  of  the  Architectural  Court,  and  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  describe,  being  formed  of  three  semi-circular 
arches,  each  enriched  with  numerous  figures  in  bold  relief  and  of 
less  clumsy  workmanship  than  would  be  expected  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  supports  are  grouped  columns,  with  tor- 
tuously carved  capitals  representing,  some  of  them  trees  and  human 
figures,  and  some  of  them  the  acanthus  leaves  again;  while  there  is 
a  solid  base,  moulded  in  simple  and  effective  outline,  which  itself 
rests  upon  the  heads  of  animals  whose  zoological  name  has  yet  to 
be  discovered,  but  who  all  look  to  be  suffering  considerably  from 
having  to  carry  so  heavy  a  weight  as  that  brought  upon  them. 

To  the  Englishman  it  is  natural,  but  to  the  foreigner  it  must  be 
astonishing,  that  at  South  Kensington  there  should  be  so  very  little 
relating  to  English  architecture.  We  have  preserved,  well-cared 
for,  and  forming  integral  parts  of  many  noble  buildings,  specimens 
which  are  beyond  rival  of  all  the  various  styles  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  adopted  and  used  by  our  own  forefathers.  It  is  our  pride  that  in 
our  cathedrals,  our  churches  and  our  castles  are  exemplified  a  truly 
insular  and  national  phase  of  that  great  Gothic  architecture 
in  which  all  mediaeval  works  of  Western  Europe  were  executed ,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  to  place  occasional  fragments  of  these  great  erec- 
tions in  our  museums,  when  the  actual  monuments  themselves,  in 
all  their  grandeur,  are  available  to  those  who  care-  to  visit  them. 
Thus  it  happens  that  permanent  English  architecture  is  only  repre- 
sented by  a  few  casts  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  these,  too,  not  very 
good.  An  exception  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  made  with  the  English 
timber-work,  it  having  been  possible  to  collect  a  little  piece  here,  and 
a  little  piece  there,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  destroyed.  A 
most  English  and  characteristic  specimen  of  this  class  of  work  is  a 
richly  traceried  carved  oak  corner-post,  from  an  old  house  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  now  pulled  down,  but  which  once  stood  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  Suffolk.  It  is  carved  out  of  one  huge  piece  of  oak,  with 
the  richly  cusped  sunk  panels  of  its  time;  a  grand  piece,  illustra- 
ting a  grand  period,  when  the  middle  class  was  rising,  during  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  feudal  nobility. 

For  other  examples,  it  is  necessary  to  wander  into  the  same  dark 
passage  as  that  in  which  the  specimens  of  Mushrabiyeh  are  stored. 
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Here  is  a  screen  and  door  from  a  former  Palace  of  the  Bishops  ot 
Exeter,  in  that  type  of  fifteenth  century  woodwork  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  Western  countries — open  tracery,  the  arch  equilateral  or  nearly 
so  (not  four-centred,  as  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  England  at  that 
time),  and  with  bold  and  simple  mouldings.  Here,  also,  are  a  few 
minor  details  of  wood  tracery  and  panelling,  all  of  about  the  same 
date,  and  several  magnificent  chimney-pieces  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  when  the  Gothic  and  the  Renaissance  were  fighting  for 
supremacy,  and  when  all  the  national  characteristics  and  all  the  artis- 
tic spirit  of  every  European  country  seem  to  have  been  most  pro- 
nounced. The  four  most  marked  specimens  are  all  boldly  conceived 
and  executed  stone  chimney-pieces,  with  oaken  overmantels,  from  a 
house  in  Lime  street,  London,  presented  by  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany, and  dated  about  1620. 

Two  distinct  curiosities,  close  by,  a  little  while  since  were  an  oak 
desk  and  an  organ-bellows  lever.  The  former  was  only  temporarily 
lent  to  the  Museum,  and  is  just  an  ordinary  small  desk  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  with  sloping  top,  hinged  to  form  a  box  lid  in  a  very 
usual  way,  but  so  covered  with  iron  bands  as  to  have  been  useless 
for  writing  at;  while  the  latter  is  a  most  elaborately  carved  arrange- 
ment from  the  destroyed  church  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  Thames 
street,  London,  built  by  Wren,  and  forms  no  mean  specimen  of  the 
class  of  work  which  was  executed  under  that  great  master. 

Returning  to  the  Architectural  room,  one  finds  there,  of  late  Eliza- 
bethan or  Jacobean  character,  one  of  the  finest  architectural  relics  in 
the  Museum,  in  the  entire  oak  front  of  Sir  Paul  Finder's  house,  erec- 
ted by  him  in  the  year  1600,  which  was  presented  to  the 
nation  by  the  chairman  and  directors  of  the  Great  East- 
ern Railway  Company,  when  its  site  was  required  for  mod- 
ern utilitarian  purposes.  It  is  of  most  picturesque  and 
broken  outline,  story  projecting  above  story,  with  panels  and  pil- 
asters richly  carved  in  the  grotesque  manner  then  in  vogue,  and  with 
almost  the  whole  front  of  each  story  given  up  to  window  space,  the 
glass,  of  many  quiet  colors,  being  arranged  in  little  panes  within  lead 
framing.  Here  we  have  a  phase  of  English  architecture,  of  which, 
owing  to  fire,  and  the  "improvement"  of  our  streets,  there  are  but  few 
remains  extant  amongst  us,  and  it  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  this,  the 
most  perfect  and  the  most  beautiful,  should  find  a  resting  place  in  a 
great  museum. 

Continental  Gothic  work,  unlike  the  English,  is  very  fairly  repre- 
sented, and  though  almost  entirely  so  by  casts,  these  are  sufficient  to 
give  a  student  who  really  looks  about  him  and  compares  intelligently, 
a  very  fair  idea  of  the  different  characteristics  which  mark  the  build- 
ings of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Belgium  and  of  Italy.  Of  the  early 
French  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for  instance,  the  whole  portion  of  the 
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Portal  of  the  North  Transept  of  Bordeaux  Cathedral,  and  the  centre 
pillar  of  the  Porch  of  Amiens  Cathedral,  are  well-known  and  magnifi- 
cent examples,  bold  and  rich,  yet  with  the  richness  subordinated  to 
the  general  lines.  The  former  depends  for  its  effect  upon  its  graceful 
vertical  and  curved  lines,  obtained  by  carefully  devised  and  well- 
moulded  members,  broken  by  comparatively  small  statuary  niches, 
while  the  latter  is  stronger  in  character,  with  the  horizontal  line  more 


ft* 


Upper  Portion  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar's  House,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
London.    Built  1600  A.  D. 

marked,  and  the  statuary  bolder,  much  plain  surface,  just  enriched 
with  slightly  sunk  panels,  being  allowed ;  yet  both  evince  a  subtle 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  of  brilliancy  such  as  seems  to  have  been 
characteristic  of  our  Gallic  neighbors  at  all  periods  of  their  history. 

These  may  well  be  compared  with  the  two  pulpits    in   the    other 
Architectural  Court,  one  from  the  Baptistery  and  the  other  from  the 
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Cathedral  at  Pisa.  Almost  identical  in  date  with  the  French  exam- 
ples just  cited,  they  not  only  have  the  horizontal  feeling  of  Classic  or 
Byzantine  times,  but  their  details  are  so  much  so  also  as  to  lead  one 
to  question  whether  there  ever  was  a  true  Gothic  period  in  Italy  at  all 
—whether,  in  fact,  these  works  and  all  others  like  them  should  not 
rather  be  classed  as  late  Byzantine,  with  a  Gothic  admixture.  In  both 
there  are  several  columns  which  rest  upon  lions'  backs;  in  both  there 
are  capitals  of  acanthus  character;  in  both  the  mouldings  are  of  de- 
based classic  rather  than  of  Gothic  form,  and  are  ornamented  with  de- 
based leaf  and  dart  and  other  classic  enrichments;  and  in  both  there 
are  square  panels  filled  with  small  high-relief  sculpture,  in  which  the 
arrangement  and  the  modelling  alike  tell  of  the  classic  predilections 
of  the  artists  who  were  employed.  Even  later,  and  yet  before  the 
opening  of  the  Renaissance,  the  same  spirit  is  in  distinct  evidence  in 
the  cast  of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Peter  the  Martyr,  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Eustorgio  at  Milan,  which  is  dated  1339 — a  date  at  which  a  Gothic 
style  was  in  undisputed  sway  in  all  Northwestern  Europe;  and,  in 
fact,  in  this  example  the  Classic  is  so  strongly  suggested  that  a  per- 
fect entablature  is  found  to  the  main  cornice,  while  all  that  is  Gothic 
at  all  is  a  little  crocketting  and  tabernacle  work,  and  the  small  crown- 
ing canopy. 

Returning  to  the  French  Gothic  school,  there  are  to  be  found 
plenty  of  good  examples  showing  its  later  characteristics,  the  most 
prominent  being  a  large  cast  of  the  main  Western  Portal  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sauveur,  at  Aix  in  Provence.  The  bases  of  the 
door  jambs  and  centre  post  show  the  curious  continental  feature  of 
the  base  mouldings  being  proportioned  and  designed  to  suit  each  in- 
dividual member  separately,  and  not  the  mass  as  a  whole — a  feature 
which  often  results  in  great  complexity,  and  which  lacks  the  sturdi- 
ness  and  repose  of  the  English  method  of  treatment.  The  flat  head 
to  the  doorways,  with  the  angles  rounded  off,  is  also  noticeable  in 
contradistinction  to  the  low  four-centred  arch  which  would  have  been 
used  in  England  at  that  date  (1477-1504).  The  doors  themselves  are 
richly  carved,  pure  Gothic  being  mingled  with  pure  Renaissance  de- 
tails, as  this  latter  style  was  now  creeping  northwards.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  and  other  casts,  the  portions  representing  stone  and 
wood  have  alike  been  left  white  in  the  plaster  representations,  giving 
quite  a  false  idea  of  the  color  values  of  the  originals. 

Close  by  are  representations  of  a  brass  font  and  a  stone  shrine  from 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Hal,  in  Belgium,  both  of  a  slightly  ear- 
lier and  more  purely  Gothic  period,  and  both  more  delicate  in  exe- 
cution— as  such  gems  ought  to  be — evidencing,  too,  that  wonderful 
power  of  figure  carving  which  the  Flemings  have  always  possessed, 
and  do  possess  to  the  present  day,  especially  marked  where  the  fig- 
ures are  but  statuettes. 
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French  again,  transitional  between  the  Gothic  and  the  Renaissance, 
is  the  Rood  Loft  of  Limoges  Cathedral,  in  which  the  lines  are  hori- 
zontal and  almost  all  is  Renaissance  in  form,  being  Gothic  in  spirit 
only — and  it  forms  as  good  an  example  as  could  well  have  been 
chosen  to  place  in  a  museum  of  that  most  beautiful  and  delicate  tran- 
sition style,  which  has  all  the  artistic  instinct  of  the  work  of  the  same 
time  in  England  and  in  Germany,  but  is  delicate  and  most  refined 
where  the  latter  is  sturdy  and  even  occasionally  coarse.  In  this  partic- 
ular example,  erected  in  1533,  the  detail  is  so  small  and  yet  so  boldly 
cut  as  to  give  the  appearance,  at  a  little  distance,  of  elaborate  knotted 
lace-work;  but  in  this  it  is  peculiar  to  itself,' though  the  feeling  is 
much  the  same  as  that  which  produced  the  beautiful  chateaux  of  the 
Loire  valley — such  as  those  at  Blois,  Azey-le-Rideau,  and  Chenon- 
ceaux. 

Comparable  with  these  great  French  examples  are  those  from  Ger- 
many. The  plaster  cast  of  part  of  the  oak  choir  stalls  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Ulm  is  typical  of  all  such  work  to  be  found  in  the  districts  of 
the  Black  Forest  and  Bavaria — -with  bold  lines  and  yet  much  flimsy 
tracery,  mouldings  rarely  more  than  rounds  and  shallow  hollows,  and 
yet  all  treated  in  a  masterful  and  most  peculiarly  masculine  way,  the 
curves  in  the  intertwined  foliage  carving  being  particularly  strong. 
Is  there  not  something  here,  in  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  ex- 
treme fineness  of  the  Limoges  detail,  of  the  character  of  the  two 
nations? 

Nuremberg,  the  centre  of  the  artistic  life  of  Bavaria,  second,  even 
now  that  it  is  a  great  commercial  city,  only  to  its  little  neighbor  Roth- 
enburg  in  charm,  is  represented  by  two  casts,  both  from  the  Sebald- 
kirche.  One  is  from  Adam  Kraft's  Shreyer  Monument,  in  one  of 
the  bays  outside  the  church,  between  two  of  the  apse  buttresses,  and 
much  better  seen  here  in  plaster,  in  its  vigor  and  its  overdone  com- 
plexity, than  in  the  original,  which  is  dark,  dust  covered,  and  sur- 
rounded with  close  wirework.  Architecturally  a  little  stump  tra- 
cery at  the  side  of  the  return  is  most  noticeable,  showing  the  debase- 
ment of  the  Gothic  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  it  was  marked  in  mid- 
Germany.  The  other  cast  is  of  the  'bronze  shrine  of  St.  Sebaldus 
which  stands  inside  the  church,  and  is  the  work  of  Peter  Yischer.. 
Of  noble  Gothic  outline,  yet  the  fact  of  its  standing  upon  the  backs 
of  snails,  and  of  there  being  much  that  is  Renaissance  in  detail,  if 
examined  closely,  all  tell  of  the  influence  which  his  long  visit  to  Italy 
had  upon  this  craftsman,  while  the  nobility  and  graceful  pose  of  the 
many  figures  which  enrich  it  speak  both  of  this  influence  and  of  his 
own  artistic  power. 

Unquestionally,  however,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the 
Italian  Renaissance  is  the  period  best  represented  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, both  the  Italian  Court  and  one  of  the  Architectural  Courts  con- 
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taining  a  large  number  of  well-selected  examples,  mostly  in  original. 
The  fifteenth  century  which,  in  Northern  Europe,  saw  the  decay  or 
elaboration  of  the  Gothic  style,  was  witness,  in  Italy,  of  a  wonderful 
revival  of  the  pure  classic  feeling,  the  architectural  work  being 
based  upon  that  of  the  Romans  during  the  Empire,  but  evincing  a 
more  free  and  yet  a  more  refined  spirit.  This  revival  took  place  first 
at  Florence,  and  though  it  has,  of  course,  been  impossible  to  trans- 


Florentine  Lavabo. 

port  to  London  huge  gloomy  palaces  and  gorgeous  churches,  yet  a 
considerable  number  of  beautiful  little  bits  of  detail  have  been  ac- 
quired.    One  of  these  is  from  Florence,  and  of  the  very  best  period 
(A.  D.    1490),  when  the  workers  had  overcome  the  stiffness  which  is 
almost  inseparable  from  first  attempts  upon  new  lines.     It  is  a  "Lav- 
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abo,"  or  Fountain,  of  the  black  stone,  known  as  Pietra  Lerena,  and 
consists  of  a  bowl  standing  on  a  pedestal,  and  set  in  a  recess  domed 
with  the  shell  ornament.  It  is  flanked  with  pilasters  carrying  en- 
tablature and  cornice  over  the  whole,  and  all  is  enriched  with  carv- 
ing in  low  relief,  of  vases  and  scrolls,  acanthus  leaves,  scallop  shells, 
and  masks  of  human  faces,  all  conventionally  treated  in  a  way  which 
reminds  one  of,  though  it  does  not  copy,  the  carving  of  the  older 
Roman  days. 

Then  there  are  several  marble  doorways,  some  bold,  some  quiet  in 
design,  but  all  good  specimens   and  noble  entrances  to  noble  build- 


stone  Chimney-Piece  from  a  Palace  near  Como.    A.  D.  1520. 

ings.  One  is  from  a  palace  in  Genoa,  made  in  1519,  rich  with  carv- 
ing in  bold  relief;  three  others  are  from  the  palace  at  Gubbio,  erected 
by  Frederico,  Duke  of  Urbino,  about  1475  or  1480,  and  are  carved  in 
low  relief  with  well-conceived  acanthus  scrolls;  two  others  belonged 
to  private  chapels  in  a  Church  at  Genoa,  built  by  Lazaro  Doria  and 
Givigo  Spinola  in  1472  and  1480,  and  are  of  an  absolutely  black, 
hard  stone,  carved  in  very  low  relief;  while  yet  the  most  important 
is  the  large  gateway,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Ghedi,  near 
Breschia,  where  it  formed  part  of  a  palace  erected  by  Nicola  Orsini, 
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built  in  1575,  and  for  which  the  Museum  authorities  gave  no  less  a 
sum  than  £602. 

Then,  too,  there  are  some  magnificent  stone  chimney-pieces,  with 
the  mantel  projecting  to  form  a  hood  for  gathering  the  smoke  up  to 
the  flue,  and  generally  supported  by  trusses  formed  of  male  human 
figures,  and  ail  of  about  the  same  date — early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  these  is  different,  though.  It  is  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Milan,  and  is  formed  of  one  plane  surface  of  green  and 
white  marble  inlaid  with  grotesques,  with  shields  of  arms, -and  with 
the  representation  of  an  open  temple,  beneath  which  stands  a  globe — 


Tomb  of  Filippo  Decio. 

all  in  colored  marbles.     It  is  curious  rather  than  handsome,  but  rich 
in  color  and  attractive  by  its  gorgeousness  and  brilliancy. 

The  most  prominent  object  in  the  Italian  Court  is  the  sanctuary, 
with  its  arch  and  dome  complete,  together  with  the  high  altar,  which 
originally  formed  part  of  the  Conventual  Church  of  Santa  Chiara,  at 
Florence,  built  in  1493,  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  Brunelleschi.  More 
simple  and  severe  than  most  of  the  other  objects  exhibited  here  it 
forms  an  excellent  example  of  the  earlier  Italian  style,  of  the  period 
of  its  earlier  Florentine  exponents. 
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Well-heads,  capitals,  corbels,  portions  of  columns,  and  numerous 
other  minor  details  are  arranged  about  the  court,  in  such  positions  as 
to  be  readily  available  to  the  many  students  who  come  here  to  sketch 
and  measure — 'making  this  one  of  »the  best  spots  in  Europe  for  the 
study  of  Italian  ornament. 

These  are  all  originals;  but  in  the  Architectural  Court  are  many 
more  Italian  examples — casts,  it  is  true,  but  good  representations — in- 
cluding many  details  from  the  famous  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  the  elabor- 
ate marb[e  window  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  two  large  panels  from 
the  altar-piece.  More  beautiful  still  is  the  tomb  of  Filippo  Decio,  in 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  and  dated  1530 — the  figure  lying  upon  an 


Rood  Loft,  Church  of  St.  John,  Bois-le-Duc.    Dated  1625  A.   D. 

urn  or  bed,  which  itself  rests  upon  a  well-proportioned  and  elaborate 
pedestal.  It  is  a  good  example  of  what  the  tomb  of  a  wealthy  man 
should  be — not  ostentatious,  but  refined  and  elegant,  yet  rich  with 
a  large  amount  of  carving,  and  so  designed  that,  were  this  carving 
omitted,  it  would  still  be  beautiful  and  noticeable. 

Of  the  Renaissance  of  other  lands,  the  best  examples  are  from  Bel- 
gium, and  they  are  in  the  Architectural  Courts.  First,  in  point  of 
its  resemblance  to  Gothic  work,  conies  the  Tabernacle  (cast)  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Leonard  at  Lean,  erected  in  1552,  aspiring  in  form 
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Fountain  in  the  Courtyard  of  the  Old  Palace  at  Munich. 
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and  so  calling  to  mind  the  more  beautiful  and  purely  Gothic  one  in 
the  Laurenzkirche  at  Nuremberg,  but  of  bold  Renaissance  detail, 
the  angles  at  the  base  being  carried  by  six  strong  male  figures,  or 
Atlantes,  taking  the  place  of  columns.  Two  other  exhibits  are, 
however,  of  earlier  date.  The  great  chimney-piece  from  the  Palais 
de  Justice  at  Bruges,  the  cast  of  which  occupies  almost  all  one  end 
of  one  of  the  Architectural  Courts,  was  erected  in  1529,  and  is  one 
mass  of  complicated  carving,  rousing  wonder  more  than  admiration 
after  examination  of  the  finer  work  of  Italy — while  its  boldness  of 
conception  is  well  set  off  by  its  being  flanked  by  a  representation  of 
the  equally  well-known,  and  more  justly  praised,  door  to  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Audenarde,  made  by  Paul  Van 
der  Schelden,  in  1534,  with  its  many  deeply  recessed  and  elaborately 
carved  panels — shown  to  better  advantage  here  than  in  the  Council 
Chamber  itself. 

Last  of  all,  forming  the  exit  from  the  Museum,  is  the  Rood  Loft 
from  the  Church  of  St.  John,  at  Bois-le-Duc,  dated  1625 — a  magnifi- 
cently bold  conception  in  dark  colored  marbles,  but  with  the  many 
figures  in  the  niches  and  the  carving  of  the  friezes  done  in  white. 
Seen  here,  in  a  suitable  position,  its  full  nobility  can  be  understood. 
Belgium  is  full  of  such  things — screens  and  altars — but  they  are 
there  in  churches  of  the  Gothic  period;  they  are  incongruous  and  out 
of  place,  and  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  them  properly.  If  they 
could  all  be  purchased  as  this  was,  even  at  so  high  a  price  as  £900, 
and  placed  amidst  suitable  surroundings  in  new  Renaissance 
churches  or  in  great  museums,  they  would  be  seen  to  better  advan- 
tage themselves,  and  it  would  be  better  also  for  the  churches  which 
they  now  disfigure. 

The  German  Renaissance  is  not  well  represented.  There  is  noth- 
ing, not  even  the  cast  of  a  single  figure,  from  Heidelberg,  nor  is 
there  any  representation  of  the  quaint  painted  houses  to  be  seen  in 
so  many  of  the  larger  German  towns.  In  fact,  most  of  the  German 
examples  of  this  period  in  South  Kensington  Museum  are  in  the 
collection  of  iron  work,  which  is  so  good  and  so  large  as  to  demand 
an  article  entirely  to  itself  to  do  it  even  most  scanty  justice.  -There 
is,  however,  one  cast — that  of  the  Medusa  Fountain  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Old  Palace  at  Munich,  which  is  admirable  as  showing  the  life- 
like pose  and  delicacy  of  treatment  which  generally  characterises  the 
sculpture  of  Renaissance  times  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Bavaria,  making  it  a  meet  subsidiary  to  beautiful  architectural  works. 

6".  A.  T.  Middleton. 


THE    SANITATION    OF    DWELLINGS    IN    ENGLAND. 


Preliminary  Chapter  on  Site  and  General  Sanitary 
Conditions  of  the  House* 

SANITARY  science  is  the  determination  of  the  architectural  con- 
ditions favorable  to  health,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from 
hygiene,  which  determines  the  food,  dress  and  exercise,  etc., 
desirable  in  order  to  keep  the  foody  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Now  it  is  not  intended  here  to  go  deeply  into  the  question  of  select- 
ing a  site  for  a  building  for  the  simple  reason  that  other  and  larger 
works  have  already  touched  on  this  point;  but  a  word  or  two  on  soil 
and  aspect  may  be  advisable.  In  examining  a  site  for  a  proposed 
house,  visit  it  under  circumstances  when  damp  will  be  most  likely  to 
be  there,  that  is  to  say  in  the  evening  or  during  a  fall  of  temperature 
when  what  are  called  radiation  fogs  are  about.  Soils  are  roughly 
divided  into  two  kinds,  viz.,  impervious  and  pervious.  Of  the  form- 
er, stiff  clay  soils  are  bad  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  because 
damp  and  water  accumulate,  and  make  the  air  cold.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  build  a  house  on  a  clay  soil,  therefore,  greater  care 
should  be  taken  in  its  construction,  viz.,  by  building  dry  areas  to  the 
walls,  by  the  more  careful  application  of  damp  courses,by  the  sloping 
of  the  ground  from  the  houses,  by  making  sure  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  sun  into  the  living  rooms,  and  by  the 
proper  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  house  generally. 

Of  the  latter  class,  viz.,  pervious  soils,  may  be  reckoned  chalk, 
sand  and  gravel,  all  of  which  are  warmer  and  drier,  and  therefore 
preferable,  as  the  water  does  not  accumulate,  but  passes  quickly 
away. 

As  regards  the  general  position  of  a  house,  hollows  should  be 
avoided,  as  here  water  accumulates,  and  there  is  a  general  inclination 
to  dampness.  For  the  same  reason  the  bottom  of  a  hill  is  bad,  and 
special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  entry  of  damp  into 
the  house,  when  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  house  in  such  a  position. 

The  position  of  chimneys  also  in  external  walls  is  a  point  which 
should  be  well  considered;  they  should  not,  if  possible,  face  those 
points  of  the  compass  whence  come  cold  and  dampness. 

Dry  air  and  equable  temperature  are  points  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  construction  of  a  'building,  and  for  this  reason,  water 
tight  roofs  and  non-porous  walls  are  necessary,  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tive exclusion  of  ground  water.  Damp  air  is  bad  because  it  reduces 
the  temperature,  favors  decomposition  of  organic  matters  and  the 
growth  of  disease  germs. 
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Water-tight  roofs  are  also  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  sani- 
tary condition  of  a  building,  these  depending  on  the  quality  and  pitch 
of  roofing  materials,  and  the  security  of  their  joints  and  connections. 

Non-porous  walls  depend  on  the  quality  of  .bricks,  mortar  and 
their  thickness.  To  test  the  porosity  of  bricks,  weigh  them  when 
dry  and  after  soaking  in  water,  and  compare  the  differences.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  different  materials  with  their  absorption  per 
cent,  of  their  weight. 

Granite -J  to     i  per  cent,  of  its  weight. 

Malm  bricks ....   20  to  22  "  " 

Gray  stocks 10 

Hard  stocks 71 

Blue  Staffordshire 6 

Good  sandstones 8  to  10 

Portland  stone 14 

Bath  stone 17 

Kentish  rag   ij 

An  ordinary  hard  stock  only  absorbs  about  i-ioth  of  its  weight. 
A  brick  backing  should  be  placed  to  a  stone-faced  wall,  as  it  prevents 
the  entry  of  water  by  capillarv  attraction. 

Damp  ascends  the  building  by  two  ways,  either  through  the  walls 
or  by  the  action  of  the  ground  water;  now,  as  will  be  pointed  out,  the 
vertical  action  may  be  prevented  lby  means  of  a  horizontal  damp 
cause,  whereas  the  lateral  action  may  'be  prevented  by  means  of  what 
is  known  as  a  dry  area  placed  outside  the  wall  and  well  ventilated. 
The  action  of  the  ground  water  is  met  by  a  bed  of  concrete  being 
placed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  site.  Moreover  the  level  of  the 
ground  water  should  be  ascertained,  and  if  within  six  feet  of  surface 
of  the  ground  it  should  be  specially  drained  away  from  the  site. 

Equable  temperature  is  most  important  in  a  really  healthful  dwell- 
ing, and  this  is  brought  about  by  a  proper  construction  of  roof  or 
walls;  with  a  due  regard  to  insulation,  which  is  the  important  factor, 
and  in  which  respect  wood  is  particularly  good,  whereas  metals  are 
bad. 

Taking  the  rate  of  conductivity  of  wood  as  equal  to  i,  we  have: 
Wood  equals  i ;  plaster  equals  3;  brick  equals  4;  glass  equals  5;  free- 
stone equals  10;  slate  equals  14;  marble  equals  18;  lead  equals  80; 
zinc  equals  140;  iron  equals  150;  copper  equals  300. 

Anti-pycemian  conditions  are  to  be  obtained  by  non-absorbent 
walls,  ceilings  and  floors,  and  although  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  subject  of  late,  one  cannot  be  too  particular.  A  wall 
finished  in  Keen's  cement  and  distempered  is  as  non-absorbent  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  and  therefore  absolutely  healthy.  Wall 
papers  are  bad  because  they  are  absorbent,  and  the  paste  employed  to 
stick  them  to  the  wall  necessarily  decomposes. 
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Floors  are  rendered  satisfactory  by  the  use  of  parquet  or  close  laid 
boarding  or  blocks  paraffined  or  waxed. 

Basements  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible,  as  they  are  in  gen- 
eral very  unhealthy  and  liable  to 'be  damp  'however  carefully  planned. 
Where  there  is  not  sufficient  room  on  the  ground  floor,  the  wine  cel- 
lar and  coal  cellar  may  be  placed  in  a  basement  where  also  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  should  be  fitted  up. 

Attics. — Those  with  sloping  ceilings  are  bad  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  as  they  are  extremely  co>ld  in  winter  and  sultry  in  summer; 
care  must  foe  taken,  therefore,  to  keep  an  air  space  between  the  inner 
and  outer  covering  so  as  to  counteract  their  defects. 

Trees. — Before  closing  this  chapter  one  other  point  occurs,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  trees.  Trees  may  be,  and  are,  very  useful  as 
a  means  of  sheltering  the  house  on  the  more  exposed  parts,  for  in- 
stance on  the  north  and  northeast  sides,  but  if  placed  too  near  a 
house  they  may  be  a  nuisance,  as  the  dead  leaves  will  block  up  the 
gutters  and  the  tree  itself  will  shut  out  light  and  air  from  the  'house. 
A  good  plan  is  then  that  a  tree  should  not  be  nearer  to  the  house  than 
its  own  height. 

Drainage* 

Introductory. — Of  all  the  subjects  connected  with  building  there 
is  no  one  which  has  received,  and  rightly  more  attention  of  late  years 
than  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  in  which  we  live.  No  one 
nowadays,  at  least  with  respect  for  his  life,  ever  takes  a  house 
without  a  report  from  a  competent  architect  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  drains,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  house  in  respect  to  damp- 
ness, etc.,  and  its  general  sanitary  condition.  It  behooves  us  there- 
fore to  be  more  than  usually  careful  and  precise  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.  We  have  prepared  a  special  plate  of  sketches  showing  the 
proper  method  of  treating  the  various  appliances  of  drainage,  which 
will  be  found  in  this  article. 

Drainage. — The  underground  drains  should  be  constructed  of 
glazed  stoneware,  the  pipes  should  be  truly  laid  and  securely  jointed, 
and  should  have  a  fall  of  at  least  3  inches  in  -10  feet.  Probably  the 
best  form  of  joints  is  that  known  as  Stanford's,  which  is  'made  by 
Messrs.  Doulton;  it  is  comprised  of  a  durable  material,  consisting  of 
coal  tar,  sulphur  and  ground  pottery.  Th'e  composition  is  laid  on 
the  spigot  end  of  one  pipe,  and  in  the  flange  of  the  next,  and  being 
made  of  a  convex  form  when  pushed  home  makes  a  perfectly  water 
tight  joint.  More  usually  and  perhaps  as  effectually  a  plain  cement 
joint  is  made.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  clay  joint  should  not  toe  permitted. 

Size  of  Drains. — Not  less  than  6  inches  is  laid  down  as  necessary 
for  a  drainage  taking  a  discharge  for  a  water-closet,  and  four  inches 
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is  considered  sufficient  for  rain  water  drains  and  for  taking  the  wastes 
from  baths,  sinks,  lavatories,  etc. 

All  drains  should  be  easy  to  get  at,  as  straight  as  possible  and 
should  be  well  ventilated  bv  air  pipes,  with  proper  air  inlets,  and  in 
all  cases  be  taken  up  outside  the  house.  The  fall  of  drains  should  not 
be  less  than  3  inches  in  10  feet.  It  is  advisable  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  pipes  should  be  laid  on  a  bed  of  concrete  formed  to  the 
required  fall,  care  being  taken  that  the  whole  of  the  pipe  should  rest 
on  the  concrete,  and  not  only  the  flanges  which  is  liable  to  cause 
fracture.  If  by  any  chance  a  soil  drain  has  to  be  taken  under  a  house 
it  should  be  entirely  cased  in  concrete  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibility 
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of  the  escape  of  bad  air.  While  on  the  subject  of  drainage  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  no 
iron  pipes  should  be  used.  Some  engineers  have  expressed  their 
opinion  that  they  were  as  durable  as  stoneware,  when  treated  with 
special  solutions,  but  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of  galvanized  earthen- 
ware, and  should  recommend  its  adoption  everywhere.  On  the 
other  hand,  iron  pipes  are  preferred  by  many,  especially  under 
houses,  as  there  are  fewer  joints  and  less  likelihood  of  leakage. 

Water-closets  must  be  placed  where  they  can  be  thoroughly  venti- 
lated directly  from  the  external  air  with  top  of  windows  level  with 
ceilings,  and  if  possible  they  should  be  shut  off  from  the  house  by  a 
well  ventilated  ante-room  to  prevent  communication  with  other  parts 
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of  the  house.  In  some  house  plans  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  lavatory 
take  the  place  of  the  passage  recommended  above. 

Soil  Pipes. — Soil  pipes  are  usually  made  of  8  Ib.  lead,  and  4  inch  in 
diameter,  though  some  consider  3  inches  sufficient.  They,  as  well  as 
ventilating  pipes  from  drains,  should  be  carried  up  above  the  roof  and 
terminate  sufficiently  hieh  to  be  clear  of  all  windows.  All  the  house 
drains  must  be  entirely  cut  oft"  from  the  sewer  (or  cesspool  where 

there  is  no  other  system  of 
BENCHNG     sewage),     and     a     through 
current    of     air     be     taken 
through    the    drains.     This 
is    done    by    means    of    an 
"inspection     chamber"     or 
manhole  in  which  the  pipes 
and  junctions  are  continued 
PLAN  or  MANHOLE  through  in  special  half  sec- 

tion pipes  to  the  syphon  trap  \vhich  is  placed  on  the  side  nearest  the 
sewer.  This  inspection  chamber  should  be  built  in  \vhite  glazed 
bricks  in  cement  and  should  have  an  inlet  of  fresh  air  through  a 
4-inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  fitted  with  a  mica  flap,  the  outlet  air  shaft 
at  the  head  of  the  drain,  which  is  often  the  soil  pipe  carried  up,  may 

be  fitted  with  an  extractor, 
but  many  architects  prefer 
to  keep  it  quite  open  at  the 
top  or  just  fitted  with  an 
ordinary  woven  iron  wire 
cover. 

Rain  Water  Pipes. — Rain 
water  pipes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  act  as  ventila- 
tors, but  should  discharge 
over  an  open  gully  at  the 
foot  of  down  pipe.  The 
inspection  chamber  should 
be  fitted  with  a  patent 
wrought  iron  air-tight 
frame  and  cover. 

Lavatory    Wastes,    etc. — 
Waste    from     baths,     lava- 
tories,    etc.,     should      dis- 
LAVATORY      WASTC  charge     Qver     an     Qpen 

trapped  gully  so  as  to  effectually  cut  off  all  connection  with  the  soil 
drains.  If  from  baths  on  the  first  floor  these  wastes  should  discharge 
into  an  open  head. 

Kitchen  Sinks. — Wastes  from  kitchen  and  scullery  sinks  should  be 
taken  into  a  grease  trap,  so  as  to  intercept  the  rush  of  grease  to  the 
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drains,  where  it  might  help  to  form  an  obstruction.  There  are  nu- 
merous forms  of  combined  grease  and  gulley  traps,  the  object  being 
to  give  time  for  the  grease  to  cool  and  form  a  cake  there  upon  the 

surface  which  can  be  lifted  out. 
One  form  is  designed  in  connection 
with  an  automatic  syphon  flushing 
tank,  by  which  the  grease,  when 
congealed,  is  broken  up  in  the 
strong"  current  of  water  and  driven 
in  a  solid  state  through  the  drain; 
but  I  cannot  impress  too  strongly 
on  the  reader  the  fact  that  a  grease 
trap  is  worse  than  useless  unless 
periodically  cleaned  out,  and  that 
the  mistress  herself  must  in  many 
cases  see  that  this  is  done. 

Flushing  Tank. — House  drains,  even  if  they  have  sufficient  fall., 
should  be  supplied  with  a  flushing  tank  provided  with  clean  water  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  drain.  Another  method  is  to  plan  the  house 
so  that  the  bath  is  at  the  head  of  the  drainage  system ;  this,  especially 
when  the  English  system  of  cold  morning  baths  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  is  indulged  in,  is  a  capital  way  of  cleansing  the 
drains  and  keeping  them  in  good  condition. 

Water  Supply. — This  is  a  most  important  point  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  house,  and  one  that  cannot  receive  too  much  attention. 
Even  where  a  constant  supply  is  obtained  it  is  better  to  have  a  small 
supply  cistern  in  case  the  company  may  at  any  time  shut  off  the  sup- 
ply for  repairs,  etc.  Water  for  drinking,  and  in  fact  any  purposes 
should  be  stored  remote  from  all  places  where  bad  air  or  noxious 
gases  are  likely  to  occur,  and  it  should  therefore  be  well  away  from 
all  outlets  to  ventilating  pipes,  soil  pipes,  wastes  or  drains.  Water 
absorbs  air  just  as  a  sponge  does  water,  and  when  any  impure  air  is 
near  the  water  will  soon  be  impregnated  with  it.  You  have  only  10 
place  a  pail  of  water  in  a  newly  painted  room  to  obtain  a  good  proof 
of  this.  A  small  room  should  therefore  be  provided,  and  should  be 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  the  cistern  should  not,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  be  allowed  to  be  put  in  any  odd  dark  corner  in  the 
roof  where  it  cannot  be  got  at  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  frequent 
intervals.  All  water  used  for  sanitary  purposes  should  be  effectively 
cut  off  from  the  cistern;  this  is  commonly  done  by  taking  the  supply 
to  each  water-closet  through  a  water  waste  preventer. 

The  best  material  for  cisterns  is  galvanized  iron,  and  a  cistern 
should  have  a  lead  safe  under  it  with  outlet  for  same,  so  that  in  case 
of  overflow  the  ceiling  of  the  floor  below  would  not  be  damaged. 
A  stop-cock  should  be  placed  in  the  supply  pipe  from  the  cistern 
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(and  close  to  it)  to  enable  the  water  to  be  shut  off  and  minimize  the 
damage  in  case  of  a  burst  or  broken  pipe. 

Amount  of  Water  to  be  Allowed  per  Person. — In  ordinary  families 
in  the  country  the  usual  consumption  for  all  household  purposes  is 
from  18  to  25  gallons  per  head  a  day,  but  the  amount  is  regulated 
by  various  circumstances,  as  the  number  of  lbaths,  etc.,  used.  In  or 
near  London,  where  a  constant  supply  can  be  obtained  only  a  sup- 
ply cistern  is  necessary  as  mentioned  above,  but  in  the  country  a 
cistern  sufficiently  large  for  the  day's  consumption  must  be  provided. 
Rain  Water. — The  rain-water  in  town  houses  and  houses  near 
London  is  generally  run  into  the  drains,  and  assists  in  cleansing 
them,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  fair-sized  rain-water  cistern, 
taking1  the  water  from  part  of  the  house,  as  rain  or  soft  water  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  for  washing  purposes,  and  a  supply  pipe  may  be  led 
from  this  cistern  to  the  housemaid's  sink. 

Slop  Sinks. — These  should  be  provided,  as  well  as  housemaid's 
sinks,  and  should  be  of  such  a  form  as  to  provide  no  place  of  lodg- 
ment in  any  part 
which        would 
cause  it  to  become 
unwholesome. 
The      slop      sink 
should  have  a  lead 
COMBINATION     PANTRY     3JNK  3  inch  waste  pipe 

from  it,  and  a  lead  trap  thereunder,  with  a  brass  screw  plug  in  the  un- 
derside for  easy  examination,  if  by  any  chance  it  gets  stopped.  These 
sinks  are  usually  made  in  cast  iron  enamelled  over  on  the  inside  with 
white  porcelain  enamel.  The  housemaid's  sink,  which  is  generally 
placed  over  the  slop  sink,  may  be  in  white  enamelled  iron,  or  it  may 
be  made  of  a  wooden  framing  and  lined  with  lead ;  in  the  latter  case 
8  lb.,  or  better  still,  10  Ib.  lead  should  be  used,  as  the  initial  cost  is  not 
much  more,  and  the  endurance  is  much  greater. 

Before  passing  on  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  in  the  opinion 
of  many  sanitarians  a  slop  sink  is  superfluous,  and  espsciallv  when 
the  housemaid's  sink  is  near  the  water-closet,  which  is  generally  the 
case.  In  this  case,  and  when  the  water-closet  apparatus  is  of  the  ordi- 
nary syphon  or  wash-down  kind  (see  illustration),  all  wooden  casings, 
which  only  harbor  dust  and  favor  disease  are  done  away  with,  and  the 
wooden  seat  is  simply  hinged  at  the  back,  so  that  the  closet  can  be 
used  as  a  slop  sink  and  urinal  as  well. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  as  few  appliances  to  get  out  of  order 
as  possible,  and  on  this  point  only,  it  seems  desirable  if  possible  to  do 
without  the  slop  sink. 

Baths. — Baths  are  made  of  various  materials,  and  the  usual  method 
of  finishing  is  by  placing  a  wooden  enclosure  around  the  bath,  and 
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thus  providing  a  dark  place  for  the  harboring  of  dust  and  vermin.  My 
advice  is  here  the  same  as  in  regard  to  water  closets,  and  that  is  to  do 
away  with  these  objectionable  "casings"  and  let  your  bath  be  open 
all  round,  so  that  there  may  be  no  lodgment  for  dirt. 

Of  course  the  old  baths  which  were  made  to  be  cased  round  do  not 
look  well  when  they  are  used  without  the  casing,  'but  baths  of  a  fairly 
good  design  and  perfectly  presentable  are  now  made  by  the  best 
makers  in  either  enamelled  iron  or  porcelain.  These  latter  are  clean 
and  durable,  their  only  objection,  which  is  a  slight  one,  is  that  they 
are  somewhat  heavy;  marble  baths  are  also  used. 

Bath  Fittings. — There  is  such  a  variety  of  bath  valves  and  bath 
cocks  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  merits  of  each., 
Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  valves  of  whatever  description  are  always 
easier  to  open  and  shut  than  screw  down  cocks.  iThe  screw  down 
and  diaphragm  taps  take  so  many  turns  of  the  handle  to  open  or 
shut,  the  water  during  this  screwing  is  so  obstructed  that  they  are 
never  likely  to  be  extensively  used.  The  quarter  turn  roundway 
valve  gives  a  quicker  water  way  and  has  this  additional  advantage 
that  it  opens*  and  shuts  at  a  quarter  turn  of  the  circle.  The  waste 
pipe  and  valve  s'hould  not  be  less  than  ij  inches.  The  service  and 
waste  pipes  with  their  valves  should  always  be  considered  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  quick  supply  and  discharge.  The  service  water  should 
never  be  brought  into  the  bath  through  the  waste  pipe  or  the  dregs 
of  the  previous  bath  will  get  washed  'back  again.  According  to  the 
MetrO'polis  Water  Act  the  supply  pipes  must  come  into  the  bath 
above  the  water  line,  but  this  is  too  high  for  the  hot  water  service, 
and  when  a  hot  bath  is  needed  the  room  would  be  filled  with  steam. 
Every  bath  should  be  fitted  with  an  overflow  pipe  near  the  top  which 
should  discharge  in  the  open  and  be  fitted  with  a  hinged  flap. 

The  hot  water  inlet  to  the  bath  should  therefore  'be  a  few  inches 
above  the  bottom. 

Bath  Safes. — They  are  necessary  in  a  properly  constructed  bath- 
room, and  should  be  constructed  of  6  Ib.  lead  and  turned  up  2\ 
inches  at  edges,  and  should  be  sloped  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to 
flow  towards  the  outlet.  But  a  better  plan,  especially  when  no  cas- 
ings are  used  for  the  bath  as  I  have  advised,  is  to  have  the  floor  of 
the  part  of  the  bathroom  (or  the  whole  may  be  done)  laid  with  tiles 
in  cement  on  concrete  and  give  a  fall  of  the  floor  towards  a  point 
in  the  outer  wall  when  by  means  of  a  pipe  with  a  flap  on  its  outer  ex- 
tremity, any  surplus  water  or  overflow  may  .be  led  into  the  open  head 
which  also  receives  the  waste  water.  A  cement  skirting  6  inches 
high  should  be  placed  round  the  room. 

It  is  advisable  to  put  a  fireplace  wherever  possible  in  a  bathroom 
for  ventilating  purposes,  and  by  using  a  special  ventilating  flue  pipe, 
such  as  is  made  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  the  'hot  air  and  steam  can  'be 
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withdrawn    at  the  ceiling  level,  and   so   keep   the    bathroom   in    a 
healthy  condition. 

Lavatories. — These  may  be  fitted  up  in  a  variety  of  ways  from  the 
simple  plug  basin  upwards,  .but  in  all  alike  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  overflow  pipes  should  be  large  enough  to  take  away  the 
water  should  the  service  pipe  be  left  open,  also  that  all  the  waste 
pipes  from  all  lavatories  should  be  trapped  with  a  patent  cast  lead 
anti-D  trap  with  a  cleansing  cap  and  screw  at  bottom.  Waste  pipes 
are  usually  i%  inches  diameter.  "Tip  up"  lavatories  are  much  used 
and  are  preferred  by  many,  they  have  the  advantage  of  emptying  the 
basin  quickly,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  receiver  into  which 
the  dirty  water  is  thrown  is  cleaned  periodically  as  the  smell  from 
soap  suds  is  most  unpleasant  and  unsanitary.  The  suddenness  of  the 
discharge  into  the  waste  pipe  is  likely  to  unsyphon  the  trap,  unless 
the  special  anti-D  form  is  used,  which  has  been  designed  to  resist 
this  action,  when  however  two  or  more  of  these  traps  are  fixed  on 
one  stack  of  soil  pipe  or  waste  pipe,  their  branches  should  be  ventil- 
ated to  avoid  syphonage.  The  waste  pipe  should  always  foe  made  to 
discharge  into  an  open  head  or  open  gulley. 

In  several  cases  I  have  fitted  up  lavatories  in  the  principal  bed- 
rooms and  dressing  rooms,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  labor  is 
saved  to  the  servants  by  so  doing,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  al- 
ways having  a  supply  of  hot  or  cold  water  ready  for  use.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  in  these  days  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  save  un- 
necessary trouble  and  labor  in  all  classes,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
introduction  of  the  lavatory  into  the  best  bedrooms  will  soon  be 
looked  on  as  a  necessity. 

Urinals. — Urinals  may  be  looked  upon  as  not  necessary  in  a  pri- 
vate house.  The  syphon  closet  with  lift-up  hinged  seat  which  should 
be  placed  in  the  ground  floor  water  closet  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
urinal.  These  hinged  seats  are  also  advisable  where  no  slop  sinks 
are  provided. 

Water  Closet  Apparatus.—  These  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  sorts,  for  thanks  to  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  the  old  pan 
closet  with  its  pestilential  D  trap  is,  we  hope,  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
first  is  the  "valve  closet"  and  this  sort,  if  of  the  very  best  manufac- 
ture, is  undoubtedly  the  best.  A  valve  closet,  however,  is  expensive, 
and  it  is  clear,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  used  in  many  places  on  account 
of  the  cost;  it  is  generally  used  in  the  better  class  of  house.  This 
form  is  practically  a  double  trap,  the  upper  body  of  water  being  re- 
tained by  a  flap  either  ground  to  its  seat  or  else  fitted  with  India 
rubber,  which  makes  it  water-tight,  the  lower  trap  being  simply 
an  S  trap. 

The  second  kind  is  what  is  known  as  the  wash-down  closet;  these 
are  made  by  various  makers  under  different  names.  In  this  class 
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the  wooden  casings  which  are  so  objectionable  and  so  unsanitary  can 
be  entirely  cleared  away  and  the  china  basin  itself  exposed  to  view. 
It  consists  simply  of  a  basin  at  the  .bottom  of  which  is  a  syphon  trap 
all  formed  in  one  piece.  In  some  of  these  the  lead  soil  pipe  is  joined 
at  the  floor  level  with  the  glazed  earthenware  apparatus,  but  though 

great  care  may  be  taken  'by  performing 
the  joint  in  tow  and  red  lead,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  make  a  good  joint  between 
metal  and  earthenware,  and  a  better  plan 
is  to  have  the  trap  made  of  stout  lead, 
which  enables  a  thoroughly  sound  joint 
to  be  made  with  the  soil  pipe,  the  joint 
between  metal  and  earthenware  being 
above  the  trap,  and  therefore  the  danger 
of  sewer  gas  entering  the  house  can  be 
entirely  done  away  with.  The  trap  in 
every  case  should  be  ventilated  by  a 
special  pipe  taken  above  the  roof;  this 
pipe  also  prevents  the  unsealing  of  the 
water  trap,  which  is  likely  to  occur  when 
two  closets,  one  above  the  other, 
discharge  into  the  same  soil  pipe. 
(That  form  of  closet  known  as  the  washout  is  bad  in  principle,  and 
in  many  respects  as  bad  as  the  old  pan  closet,  and  should  not  be 
used.) 

Water  Supply  to  Closets. — The  best  method  is  undoubtedly  what 
is  known  as  a  "Water  Waste  Preventer"  placed  at  the  ceiling  level 
in  the  water  closet,  and  which,  when  pulled,  discharges  a  two  or  three 
gallon  flush  as  the  case  may  be.  A  supply  pipe,  which  should  not 
be  less  than  ij  inches,  is  led  from  this  cistern  to  the  flushing  rim  of 
the  pan.  An  overflow  pipe  should  be  taken  from  these  cisterns  to 
discharge  through  the  wall  in  the  open,  and  this  overflow  should  be 
at  least  twice  the  size  of  the  service. 

Heating,  Lighting  and  Ventilation* 

We  propose  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  above  subjects  in  so  far 
as  they  refer  to  the  subject  in  hand.  The  fuller  details  as  to  the  sub- 
ject generally  about  which  whole  volumes  'have  been  written,  we 
must  refer  to  work  specially  bearing  on  these  subjects. 

Heating  Fireplaces. — In  a  climate  like  ours,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  to  properly  warm  our  houses  in  the  most  efficient  way,  without 
being  injurious  to  health,  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
which  we  have  to  solve.  We  all  know  that  the  old-fashioned  fire- 
places, while  being  the  most  wasteful,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
cheerful  means  of  heating  our  rooms,  and  this  being  so,  we  must  en- 
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deavor  to  keep  the  open  fireplace,  while  at  the  same  time  mitigating 
the  evils  for  which  they  were  noted.     These  are : 

1.  Waste  of  fuel  and  loss  of  heat. 

2.  Excessive  production  of  soot  and  smoke. 

3.  Large  addition  to  ash-pit  refuse  by  cinders  which  are  really 
unburnt,  and  therefore  waste  fuel. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  is  undoubtedly  the  large  supply  of 
air  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  fire  going,  and  which 
is  the  great  cause  of  draughts  in  rooms,  without  which  the  fire  has  a 
tendency  to  smoke.  There  are  two  ways  of  diminishing  this  ten- 
dency to  draughts  and  great  waste  of  fuel.  One  is  the  introduction 
of  fresh  air  direct  to  the  fire  by  air-ducts  from  without,  and  the  other 
by  the  adoption  of  What  are  known  as  slow-combustion  methods, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  grate  which  shall  thoroughly  'burn  the 
coal,  cinders  and  all,  and  not  leave  these  to  be  thrown  away,  which 
is  a  most  wasteful  method.  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  F.  R.  S.,  was  the  first 
in  later  years  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  extravagant  waste  of 
the  ordinary  open  fireplace,  and  to  propose  in  its  stead  a  fireplace 
constructed  on  scientific  principles.  The  special  features  of  these 
fireplaces  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  I.  As  little  iron  as  possible 
is  used  in  their  construction,  iron  being  a  conductor  of  heat.  2.  Fire 
lump  back  and  sides  to  fire.  3.  The  sides  set  at  an  angle  of  60°. 
4.  The  upper  part  of  the  back  projecting  over  the  fire  i-J-  inches, 
and  from  there  leaning  over  the  fire  at  an  angle  of  70°.  5.  The  fire 
of  considerable  depth  from  front  to  back.  6.  The  openings  in  the 
bottom  grating  of  the  fire  not  more  than  \  inch  wide,  to  prevent 
any  ashes  passing  out  of  the  fire  unconsumed.  7.  The  front  bars 
vertical,  made  of  steel  %  inch1  thick  and  %  inch  apart,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  radiated  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  coal  falling  on  the 
hearth.  8.  A  plate  below  the  bars  called  the  "economizer"  to  prevent 
the  air  entering  the  fire  below  the  bars  with  ash  pan  to  catch  the  dust, 
and,  finally,  9,  a  narrow  opening  into  the  chimney,  which,  while 
ample  for  the  escape  of  smoke  and  ventilation,  yet  prevents  any  un- 
necessary escape  of  heated  air  from  the  room  and  so  keeps  the  room 
much  warmer.  This  narrow  opening  to  the  chimney  also  tends  to 
prevent  smoky  chimneys. 

The  advantages  claimed  are  saving  of  coal,  dust,  and  labor,  in- 
crease of  warmth,  little  need  of  attention  (with  the  aid  of  a  damper 
the  fire  being  kept  alight  for  about  10  hours),  reduction  of  soot 
and  smoke. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  fire  13  inches  wide  will  heat  a  room  containing 
2,000  cubic  feet,  15  inches  wide  will  heat  a  room  containing  3,000 
cubic  feet,  17  inches  wide  will  heat  a  room  containing  4,000  cubic 
feet. 

We  well  remember  attending  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  at 
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the  Architectural  Association  when  he  advocated  this  system  when  he 
produced  some  coal  which  had  been  burnt  at  the  Leeds  Infirmary, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  thus  showing  the  absolute  com- 
bustion which  takes  place.  It  was  claimed  that  the  saving  in  coal  at 
that  institution  was  reduced  nearly  one  half  by  the  use  of  these 
grates. 

So  much  for  the  improved  method  of  treating  the  open  fireplace 
which  from  the  cheerfulness  it  always  possesses  must  commend  it- 
self to  us  in,  at  any  rate,  the  use  of  all  sitting  rooms  in  preference  to 
hot  water  and  hot  air  generated  from  a  furnace. 

Hot  Water  Heating  is  useful  and  most  necessary  for  the  pass- 
ages and  halls  of  larger  houses,  and  is  most  important  for  the  pre- 
vention of  draught  from  doors,  etc.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
passage  should  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  warmed,  and  perhaps 
this  is  best  done  by  hot  water  pipes  and  coils  heated  from  a  central 
position  in  the  basement.  That  known  as  the  high  pressure  system 
is  one  of  the  methods  adapted  for  the  ordinary  house,  and  consists  of 
a  closed  system  of  small  -pipes  built  with  a  furnace,  the  pipe  being 
continued  from  the  upper  part  of  the  coil  and  passes  round  the 
building  proposed  to  be  warmed,  forming  a  continuous  circuit  when 
again  joined  at  the  bottom  of  the  coil.  A  large  pipe  called  the  ex- 
pansion pipe  about  2^  inches  diameter  is  placed  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  apparatus,  and  from  which  the  cistern  is  filled  with  water,  the 
cistern  being  afterwards  hermetically  sealed.  This  expansion  pipe 
is  calculated  to  hold  i-i2tih  as  much  water  as  the  whole  of  the  sys- 
tem, this  being  necessary  in  order  to  allow  for  the  expansion  that 
takes  place  in  the  volume  of  the  water  when  heated,  and  which,  other- 
wise, would  inevitably  burst  the  pipes,  however  strong  they  may  be ; 
water  possessing  but  a  small  degree  of  elasticity.  The  advantages 
of  the  high  pressure  system  are: 

(i).  That  the  pipes  do  not  require  filling,  and  water  practically 
lasts  for  an  unlimited  period. 

(2).  The  water  is  very  easily  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 

(3).  Small  pipes  less  unsightly  than  large  pipes. 

(4).  Cheaper  in  first  cost,  but  more  expensive  in  maintenance. 

iThe  disadvantages  are : 

(i).  The  high  temperature  of  pipe  and  the  consequent  liability, 
without  precaution,  of  setting  fire  to  buildings  and  the  scorching  of 
dust  which  settles  on  the  pipes. 

(2).  Possibility  of  explosion  (which  of  course  with  proper  treat- 
ment is  reduced  to  a  mimimum). 

(3).  Temperature,  although  quickly  raised,  as  quickly  falls  unless 
attention  is  paid  to  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  Low  Pressure  or  Open  System  is  an  open  system  of  large 
pipes,  generally  i,  2,  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  placed  in  a  continuous 
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circuit  and  warmed  by  a  saddle  back  boiler.  From  the  upper  part 
is  taken  an  open  expansion  pipe.  The  low  pressure  system  may  be 
fitted  up  in  connection  with  the  kitchen  boiler,  and  thus  the  heat  of 
the  kitchen  fire  utilized  for  heating  the  house,  as  well  as  supplying 
hot  water  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are : 

(i).  Cheaper  in  maintenance. 

(2).  Retains  heat  for  a  longer  period. 

The  disadvantages  are: 

(i).  Unsightliness  of  large  pipes. 

(2).  Difficulty  of  application  to  complicated  buildings. 

(3).  The  heat  requires  a  longer  time  to  generate. 

Steam,  at  high  or  low  pressure,  is  also  used  for  heating  purposes, 
but  not  in  general  for  the  class  of  house  we  are  referring  to  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  largely  used  in  the  United  States,  where  great  care  has 
been  expended  on  the  appliances  necessary  for  its  production  and 
circulation. 

The  hot  air  system  consists  in  having  a  stove  in  a  chamber  in  the 
basement,  to  which  fresh  air  is  admitted  and  warmed  and  passed  by 
ducts  or  hot  air  pipes  direct  to  the  rooms  themselves.  It  has  often 
been  attempted  to  heat  the  house  entirely  by  this  method,  placing 
inlets  and  outlets  in  each  room  and  thus  avoiding  fireplaces  entirely_, 
but  it  has  not  been  found  an  acceptable  method  for  heating  a  house. 
II  it  is  adopted  for  heating  the  halls  and  passages  care  should  be 
taken  that  cellar  or  ground  air  is  not  distributed  throughout  the 
house,  but  the  air  to  be  heated  should  be  taken  6  feet  from 
the  ground  by  specially  constructed  air  ducts  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  house.  The  air  chamber  itself  should  be  quite  impervious 
to  ground  air  and  provided  with  a  smooth  cement  floor  and  walls. 
An  evaporating  pan  should  be  kept  full  of  water  in  order  to  keep  the 
air  sufficiently  moist  and  an  air  filter  should  be  in  use  where  the 
air  is  liable  to  be  charged  with  impurities  as  in  London  or  large 
towns.  In  my  opinion,  already  expressed,  none  of  these  systems 
should  supersede  the  open  fire  for  sitting-rooms,  but  it  should  be 
used  for  warming  the  house  generally  in  conjunction  with  the  open 
fireplace. 

Gas  fires  are  often  used,  and  in  the  case  of  bedrooms  or  in  rooms 
likely  to  be  used  for  a  short  time  only  they  have  been  found 
useful.  They  should  of  course  always  have  a  flue,  as  in  a  coal  fire,  to 
take  off  the  fumes  of  combustion,  as  these  are  most  injurious  to 
health.  In  addition  a  tray  of  water  which  need  not  necessarily  be 
of  an  ugly  description  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  fire  in  order  to 
keep  the  air  of  the  room  sufficiently  moist. 

The  matter  of  gas  cooking  it  is  hardly  our  province  to  touch 
upon,  but  if  gas  is  burnt  in  properly  constructed  ranges  in  which  the 
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air  can  get  to  the  articles  to  be  roasted,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  equally 
efficacious  as  an  open  fire,  and  when  we  remember  that  you  have 
your  fire  at  once  by  turning  on  a  tap,  without  smoke  or  soot  or  a 
large  amount  of  coal  wasted,  and  that  you  can  as  easily  turn  if  off 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  it  on  economic  grounds. 

Ventilation. — The  object  of  ventilation  is,  shortly,  to  remove  the 
foul  air  in  a  room  or  building  and  to  provide  fresh  air  to  take  its 
place. 

The  principles  to  be  remembered  are: 

(i).  That  air  when  heated  expands  and  rises. 

(2).  That  fresh  air  is  lighter  than  foul  air  of  the  same  temperature. 

(3).  That  warm  air  is  lighter  than  cold  air  of  the  same  density. 

Ventilation  may  be  divided  into  natural  and  artificial.  The  latter 
being  further  subdivided  into  plenum  and  vacuum.  In  general  the 
fireplace  is  the  ventilating  agent  'by  which  our  rooms  are  kept  hab- 
itable. Artificial  ventilation  is  costly  and  difficult  to  manage,  and  is 
always  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is  not  used  for  the  class  of 
buildings  about  which  we  are  writing.  For  their  purpose  we  must 
provide  inlets  which  should  be  placed  near  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
room,  and  not  on  an  outside  wall  (which  is  usually  made  use  of),  and 
thus  the  incoming  cold  air  will  tend  to  equalize  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  The  inlet  should  be  placed  about  the  levels  of  the  heads 
of  the  occupant  so  as  not  to  cause  draughts,  i.  e.,  about  6  feet  high. 
iThe  form  of  inlet,  so  long  known  as  a  Tobin's  Tube,  is  an  admirable 
plan  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  by  means  of  a  butterfly  valve  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  occupant.  In  very  cold  weather,  in  order  to 
avoid  cooling  the  room  too  much,  half  the  fresh  air  admitted  should 
be  warmed  up  to  60°.  The  outlet  for  the  foul  air  is  in  the  majority 
of  dwelling-rooms  the  fireplace,  but  special  flues  are  sometimes  built 
with  extracts  at  the  ceiling  level.  We  have  used  with  success  for 
this  purpose  the  combined  flue  pipe  and  ventilating  pipe,  made  by 
Messrs.  Doulton,  in  which  by  the  side  of  the  flue  pipe,  but  distinct 
from  it  is  the  space  for  carrying  off  the  vitiated  air  which  is  of  course 
helped  in  its  upward  tendency  by  the  heat  of  the  chimney  connected 
with  it.  A  jet  of  gas  kept  burning  at  the  top  end  of  the  vent  pipe 
will  also  help  to  keep  a  continuous  motion  up  the  pipe.  The  sub- 
ject of  ventilation  is  so  vast  and  so  many  complications  are  likely  to 
arise  that  of  course  we  do  not  pretend  to  deal  with  it  in  this  small 
space,  but  the  above  hints  may  be  found  useful. 

Lighting. — Either  oil,  gas  or  electricity  is  used.  Gas,  as  is  well 
known,  vitiates  the  air  of  the  apartment  and  renders  it  unfit  for  oc- 
cupation unless  the  room  is  properly  supplied  with  outlets,  and  in 
dealing  with  these  we  must  remember  that  one  jet  of  gas  vitiates  as 
much  air  as  two  grown-up  men,  and  ventilation  must  be  allowed  for 
accordingly.  In  a  small-sized  room,  the  well-known  central  gasalier 
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is,  we  think,  a  mistake  as  it  apparently  decreases  the  size  of  the 
room,  and  is  not  in  that  position  to  my  mind  in  harmony  with  the 
adjuncts  of  a  small  room.  If  gas  is  used  a  .couple  of  brackets  on 
the  chimney  piece  is  a  better  position,  but  personally  for  sitting- 
rooms,  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  gas  as  an  illuminant  because 
of  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  it  creates.  It  has  also  a  destructive  effect 
on  pictures,  wall  paper  and  ceiling  alike,  and  for  the  centre  of  the 
table  at  dinner  or  for  reading  a  well  shaded  and  well  trimmed  oil 
lamp  is  much  to  be  preferred,  and  preferably  one  of  the  Defries'  pat- 
tern, which  are  what  is  known  as  safety  lamps,  and  which  go  out  if 
by  any  means  they  are  knocked  over. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  electric  light,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
coming  to  the  front  at  last,  and  is  to  be  had  even  now  in  many  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  its  general  use  in 
the  near  future  when  it  will  be  as  natural  to  lay  it  on  to  a  house  as 
it  is  now  with  gas.  In  the  meantime  our  advice  is  use  oil  in  prefer- 
ence to  gas  for  your  sitting-rooms. 

In  drawing  our  necessarily  brief  and  condensed  notes  to  a  con- 
clusion, we  may  remind  our  readers  that  we  have  touched  upon  the 
three  main  points  of  sanitation  in  connection  \vith  the  house,  the  site, 
the  drainage,  and  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation.  In  the  two 
former  articles  of  this  series  upon  the  smaller  houses  of  our  provinces 
and  suburbs,  we  treated  in  No.  i  of  plan  and  design,  in  No.  2  of  con- 
struction, while  in  a  future  article  No.  4  we  shall  deal  with  interiors 
and  decoration,  giving  special  photographic  illustrations  of  the  best 
modern  work. 

Banister  F.  Fletcher. 
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McCORMICK  BUILDING. 
130  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 


DRY  GOODS  STORE. 
State  and  Madison  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 


Louis  H.  Sullivan,  Architect. 
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(From  "The  Architect,"  London.) 
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THE  NEW  OPERA  COMIQUE. 


(From   "The   Builder,"   London.) 


M.  Bernier,  Architect. 


Pinner,  England. 


HAYDBN  HALL  LODGE. 

Ernest  George  &  Yeates,  Architects. 
(From  "The  Architect,"  London.) 


NEW  OFFICE   BUILDING. 
84  Broadway,  and  3  and  5  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  W.  Wheeler  Smith,  Architect. 
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XL 

Theoretical  Basis* 

T  may  seem  to  some  that  in  the  foregoing  pages  an  undue 
stress  has  been  placed  upon  the  number  three.  Our  in- 
sistence upon  it  has  not  'been  a  reminiscence  of  the  super- 
stitious reverence  that  has  in  the  -past  attached  to  the 
number,  but  is  based  upon  certain  qualities  therein  in- 
herent and  easily  explicable. 
As  used  in  composition,  the  only  mystical  property  assignable 
to  the  sacred  number  is  the  fact  that  two  and  one  are  three.  That  is 
to  say,  that,  by  a  slight  difference  in  accentuation  of  parts,  a  single 
group  becomes  a  double  one,  and  a  double  becomes  a  triple;  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  designer  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  often 
without  destroying,  or  even  injuring  the  design  for  practical  use  or 
in  constructive  facilitv. 


235.  A  single  arched 
opening.  The  niches  in  the 
piers  count  merely  as  de- 
tails in  their  treatment. 


236.  By  an  increase  in 
relative  size  the  piers  count 
as  the  elements  of  a  double 
group;  the  arch  is  reduced 
to  a  link  between  them. 
The  arch  should  be  still 
smaller  than  here  shown, 
for  due  subordination. 


237.  The  niches  in  the  piers  are 
here  increased  until  they  count  as 
members  in  a  triple  group  of  arches 


At  235  we  have  the  outline  of  the  ordinary  triumphal  arch.  It  is 
clearly  a  single  arch ;  the  abutments,  although  there  are  two  of  them, 
are  quite  subordinate,  nothing  more  than  the  support  of  it.  But, 
should  we  need  to  change  the  scheme,  we  may,  at  any  moment, 
shrink  the  arch,  and  magnify  the  abutment  masses  into  a  group  of 
two — towers,  or  something  of  the  sort — with  a  moderate  gateway 
to  connect  them.  The  sides  have  become  the  leading  motive ;  the 
central  part  subordinate,  236. 

Or  we  may  do  still  a  different  thing  by  increasing  the  side  parts, 
leaving  the  central  undiminished,  237,  the  niches  growing  into 
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archways,  comparable,  though  not  equal,  to  the  central,  the  whole 
constituting  a  triple  group  of  arches. 

In  the  desire  to  maintain  the  identity  of  the  object  through  the 
different  variations,  regard  for  the  proportions  of  the  parts  has 
been  relaxed,  leaving  the  sketches  rather  crude,  but  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  point  in  question. 

These  transformations  shed  light  upon  the  just-ruentioned  mys- 
tical property  of  the  number  three.  Every  architectural  object  con- 
sists of  a  central  part  and  two  sides,  the  central  usually  a  void,  the 
lateral  solids.  Architecture  is,  indeed,  in  its  essence,  the  surround- 
ing or  limiting  of  voids  with  solids.  The  building  itself  is  a  part  of 
space,  surrounded  by  walls  and  topped  by  a  roof;  while  the  most 
important  architectural  objects  are  the  holes  made  in  the  walls — 
windows,  or  doors,  or  intercolumniations — each  of  which  is  a  void 
flanked  by  pier  or  column  and  topped  by  lintel  or  architrave. 

Thus  it  is  that  three  leading  parts,  one  centre  and  two  sides,  be- 
come a  definite  category  of  architectural  thought,  to  which  the 
mind  intuitively  reverts,  even  though  the  central  object  cease  to 
be  a  void  and  become  a  mass,  or  the  laterals  cease  to 
be  solids  and  become  openings ;  and  even  though  the  sides,  in  the 
case  of  double  grouping,  become  more  important  than  the  central 
part. 

So  again  a  group  of  three  intercolumniations,  as  at  238,  by  the 
shifting  of  the  intermediate  columns  toward  the  sides,  becomes  a 
single  opening  between  coupled  columns,  239;  shifting  them  to- 


1 


zsa 

238.   Triple  openings. 


239.  The  same.with 
intermediate  columns 
moved  so  as  to  leave 
a  single  opening. 


2.40 

240.  The  same, with 
intermediate  columns 
moved  toward  the 
centre,  leaving  double 
openings. 


24-1 

241.  The  same  as 
240,  with  exterior 
tral  column. 


242.  The  same  as 
240,  with  exterior- 
coupled  columns. 


ward  the  centre  gives  double  openings  with  a  double  column  in  the 
middle  and  single  at  the  sides,  240,  not  a  very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment, certainly,  but  perhaps  as  much  so  as  that  with  three  single 
columns,  241.  But  if  we  double  the  columns  at  the  sides,  as  at  242, 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  result  is  obtained. 
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In  passing  we  may  glance  at  243,  a  Greek  example,  in  which  the 
designer  seems  to  have  hit  off  precisely  the  amount  of  widening  that 
the  central  opening  will  bear,  with  the  corresponding  reduction  of 
the  side  openings,  without  reducing  the  latter  to  spaces  between 
coupled  columns  and  with  distinct  preservation  of  a  sense  of  three 
openings. 


243.    Gate  of  the  Agora  at  Athens. 

The  middle  opening  is  widened  as  much  as  possible  with- 
out losing  the  identity  of  the  lateral  as  members  in  a  triple 
group  of  openings. 


Through  all  the  different  stages  of  composition  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  pass  from  one  accentuation  to  another,  to  express  the  cen- 
tre and  subordinate  the  sides,  to  make  the  sides  the  most  important 
and  to  suppress  the  centre,  or  finally  to  give  full' force  to  all  three, 
either  equally  or  with  the  middle  predominating. 

This  seems  to  be  the  real  reason  why  three  leading  masses  is  the 
largest  number  that  can  be  coherently  united.  This  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  unsymmetrical  groups  as  well  as  to  symmetrical,  for  in  the 
former  as  well  as  in  the  latter  it  is  essential  that  the  objects  should 
be  nearly  the  same  size  and  nearly  of  the  same  general  appearance. 
The  double  unequal  group  at  244  depends  for  its  proper  expression 
upon  the  approach  to  equality  of  the  unequal  members,  as  well  as 
upon  their  general  similarity  of  appearance.  This  studied  differ- 
ence in  size  was  a  favorite  device  of  the  mediaeval  designers  to  add 
interest  and  poetry  to  their  creations.  At  245  is  a  modern  instance 
of  the  same  sort  of  thing,  although  upon  a  much  humbler  scale. 
Here  the  general  similarity  of  each  mass — house  and  barn — is  very 
marked.  Each  has  a  hipped  roof,  of  equal  pitch,  with  an  appendage 
similarly  attached  to  each,  and  with  a  small  dormer  upon  each.  Each 
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244.     St.  Jean  des  Vignes,  Soissons. 

Group  of  two  unequals.  Such  a  group  must  have  the  members, 
approximately  equal  and  nearly  similar  in  treatment.  In  this 
case  each  feature  above  the  upper  string-course  is  repeated  and 
shortened  in  the  smaller  tower.  The  lateral  buttresses  are  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  effect  of  greater  width  to  the  higher 
tower. 

also  has  a  single  subordinate  mass,  with  a  difference ;  that  upon  the 
house  being  a  round  tower,  carefully  subordinated  in  height,  while 
that  upon  the  barn  is  a  ventilator  on  top.  This  example  carries  the 
subordination  of  the  central  part  to  an  extreme  point,  nothing  being 
left  of  it  but  a  fence,  yet  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view  the  result  is 
quite  satisfactory. 

An  unsymmetrical  triple  group  is  shown  at  246,  where  again  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  symmetry  the  sense  of  centre  and  sides  is  very 
marked.  Another  example  is  at  247,  although  in  this  the  central 
gable  has  a  subordinate  tower  grouped  with  it.  The  wings  are  very 
different  from  each  other,  yet  the  sense  of  one  being,  on  each  side 
is  distinct. 

Vol.  VIII.— 4—0. 


245.    House  and  Stable  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
As  in  244,  the  treatment  of  both  members  is  very  nearly  alike. 


246.    A  Double  Private  House  in  Heidelberg. 

The  entire  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  lateral  members  does  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  the  sense  of  triplicity  in  the  group. 


247.    Union  Passenger  Station  at  Ogden,   Utah. 

The  sense  of  triplicity  in    the  grouping  of  the  gables  is  not  diminished  by  the  asym- 
metry of  the  terminal  gables. 
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Incidentally,  it  might  be  desired  that  the  tower  should  either  be  a 
little  smaller  and  stand  on  the  same  plane  as  the  middle  gable,  and 
a  little  closer  to  it ;  or  else  should  be  much  larger,  large  enough  to 
dominate  the  whole  group,  and  stand  somewhere  back,  allowing 
the  central  gable  to  be  completed. 

Such  a  group  as  248,  although  it  exhibits  three  objects,  is  not  prop- 
erly a  triple  group;  the  unlikeness  of  the  members  renders  such  a 
conclusion  antagonistic  to  sense.  It  is  a  single  object  of  predom- 


248.  Entrance  to  the  Antwerp 
Exposition  of  1885.  Although 
there  are  three  objects, their  dis- 
similarity in  size  and  shape  for- 
bids classing  it  as  a  triple  group. 

mating  size,  with  a  subordinate  double  group,  corresponding  with 
a  single  opening  flanked  by  coupled  columns;  the  spaces  between 
the  columns  do  not  count  at  all  as  openings,  on  account  of  their 
lesser  size  and  different  proportions.  Each  of  these  groups  passes 
into  another  with  perfect  flexibility  in  the  hands  of  the  designer,  and 
to  make  such  transitions  he  must  always  hold  himself  ready. 


XII. 
Transformation  of  Motives* 

The  classification  of  a  composition  depends  upon  the  predomi- 
nant group,  and  this  is  often  determined  by  a  very  small  difference. 
A  very  frequent  motive  for  small  houses  is  shown  in  249,  in  which 
the  main  body  of  the  house  is  a  single  object,  the  front  gable  a  sin- 
gle subordinate  object  upon  it. 


249.    Motive  for  a  small  house.     A  single 
front  gable  as  a  subordinate  mass. 


250.  Same  as  249.  Ridge  of  subordinate 
gable  raised  to  level  of  main  ridge.  A  faulty 
composition. 
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If  the  ridge  of  the  latter  be  raised  to  the  same  height  as  that  of  the 
former,  250,  we  have  the  elements  of  a  bad  composition.  There  is 
no  telling,  as  we  look  at  it,  which  is  the  leading  part.  Many  carpen- 
ters' houses  that  might  otherwise  be  fairly  satisfactory  are  spoiled 
by  this  very  fault. 

But  as  soon  as  the  ridge  of  the  front  gable  overtops  that  of  the 
house  behind,  251,  we  have  a  new  and  excellent  group,  the  front 
gable  becomes  the  dominant  single  mass ;  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
reduced  to  two  appendages. 


251.  Same  as  249.  Ridge  of  front  gable 
raised  still  more,  until  it  has  become  the 
principal  mass. 


So,  again,  in  the  case  of  a  double  group,  as  252.  It  is  necessary 
for  a  satisfactory  result  that  the  ridge  of  the  link  should  be  lower 
than  those  of  the  two  masses.  If  the  need  for  garret  room,  or  other 
exigency,  require  the  ridge  of  the  link  to  be  higher  than  this  limit 


252.    The  ridge  of  the  link  must  be  lower  than  those 
of  the  members  of  the  group. 

it  is  hardly  permissible  to  raise  it  to  the  same  height  as  those  of  the 
members  of  the  group.  Under  certain  circumstances,  as  where 
there  is  sufficient  relief  of  the  masses  in  plan,  it  may  be  raised  to  an 
equal  height;  but  if  the  conditions  demand  a  still  greater  elevation 
we  may  raise  it  higher  only  by  changing  the  motive,  prolonging 
the  building  until  the  ridge  of  the  link  becomes  the  main  ridge,  253, 
and  the  two  gables  are  reduced  to  subordinate  masses  upon  it. 
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Or,  if  we  need  added  length,  without  any  more  height,  we  may 
leave  the  link  as  it  was,  and  put  the  additional  length  in  the  form  of 
appendages,  taking  care  to  keep  the  ridges  of  these  even  lower  than 
that  of  the  link  for  proper  effect,  254. 


253.  Ridge  of  link  raised  above  those  of  members; 
the  latter  becoming  subordinate  masses  upon  a  single 
main  mass. 

In  each  case  it  is  the  predominance  of  the  ridges  that  determines 
the  group,  and  it  is  essential  that  one  arrangement  or  the  other  should 
be  defined  unmistakably  as  the  principal  motive  of  the  composition. 

In  this  way  the  designer  who  understands,  or  feels  without  un- 
derstanding, the  rules  of  combination  by  which  he  must  be  guided, 
holds  his  problem  fluent  in  his  hand ;  adding  here,  to  accommodate 


254.  Ridge  of  link  not  raised.  Building  extended 
by  appendages,  whose  ridges  are  yet  lower  than  that 
of  the  link. 

any  unprovided-for  room  by  an  unsymmetrical  appendage,  or  a  sub- 
ordinate mass  projecting  boldly  forward ;  but  always  maintaining  a 
proper  dominance  of  the  motive  which  he  has  adopted,  or,  if  occa- 
sion require  a  change  of  motive,  insisting  as  clearly  upon  the  new 
one. 

Not  for  a  moment  must  it  be  supposed  that  anything  like  the  in- 
flexible stiffness  of  the  last  half-dozen  sketches  is  the  ideal  of  the 
designer.  In  elucidating  the  principles,  simplicity  of  grouping  must 
be  the  first  thought,  and  stiffness  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment. 

But  in  practice  it  is  quite  a  different  matter.  As  long  as  the  lead- 
ing motive  is  explained  and  not  obscured  by  them,  uncatalogued 
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and  uncataloguable  variations  are  not  merely  permissible,  but  add 
grace  and  charm  to  what  might  be  without 'them  prosaic  and  cold. 

The  house  shown  at  255,  for  instance,  is,  in  its  leading  motive,  a 
single  mass,  with  two  unequal  gables  as  subordinate  masses.  There 
is,  however,  another  almost  symmetrical  subordinate  group  of  two 
turrets,  set  quite  unsymmetrically  with  reference  to  the  gables. 


255.    Double  unsymmetrical  group  of  gables,  with  an  ad- 
ditional double  symmetrical  group  of  turrets. 

One  of  the  gables,  too,  runs  down  on  one  side,  quite  regardless 
of  anything  else,  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  irregularities,  the 
main  motive  of  the  two  gables  is  not  in  the  least  obscured. 


256.    The  smaller  gable,   upon   the  right-hand   appendage,   suggests  a  double  group 
in  connection  with  the  gable  of  the  principal  mass. 

In  256  the  primary  group  is  the  large  single  gable,  with  the  rest 
of  the  house  attached  on  each  side  as  appendages.  The  addition  of 
the  smaller  gable,  giving  in  connection  with  the  main  gable  a  faint 
suggestion  of  a  double  unequal  group,  adds  interest  to  the  whole 
composition. 
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Another  complex  group  is  at  257.  It  is  a  group  of  two  unequal 
masses,  differing  from  each  other  in  elevation  and  even  more  in  plan. 
The  largest  mass  is  at  the  left,  and  it  is  composed  itself  of  two  un- 
equal masses,  the  gables,  also  irregular  in  plan,  and  a  subordinate 
mass,  the  octagonal  turret.  The  smaller  of  the  leading  masses  is  a 


257.     Denby  Hall,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

A   complex   double   group;    the  larger  member  is  itself  a  double  group  with  a  sub- 
ordinate turret. 

simple  gable,  elaborated  by  a  single  gable  placed  on  the  return  as  a 
subordinate  mass.  Although  so  irregular,  the  group  is  as  articulate 
and  coherent  as  the  most  absolutely  symmetrical  .combination  could 
be. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  symmetrical  grouping  is  shown  at  258,  in 
which  each  of  two  equal  masses  is  combined  with  a  tower  as  a  sub- 


258.      Another  complex  double    group.      Each  member  has  a  tower 
attached  as  a  subordinate  mass.  % 

ordinate  mass.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  slight 
variation  in  detail  in  the  disposition  of  the  openings,  upon  the  fronts 
of  both  the  wings  and  the  attached  towers,  does  not  at  all  detract 
from  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  composition.  Again,  at  259,  is 
another  compound  symmetrical  group.  The  principal  mass  is  a 
group  of  two  gables  and  there  are  two  appendages;  the  more  dis- 
tant scarcely  distinguishable,  except  .to  permit  us  to  say  that  it  is 
quite  different,  in  plan  as  well  as  in  elevation,  from  the  nearer.  The 
latter,  the  appendage  on  the  left,  is  compounded  with  another  ap- 
pendage, marked  by  a  break  in  the  roof  line,  and  by  a  subordinate 
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mass,  which  is  a  double  gable  like  the  principal  mass.  The  roof  of 
the  appendage  is  rather  muddled  with  three  detailed  gables,  all  dif- 
ferent: it  would  have  been  better  if  the  smallest  might  have  been 


259.     Piggot's  Manor,  Hertfordshire. 

A  complex  group  of  single  principal  mass  with  two  appendages,   all 
parts  asymmetrical  and  compound. 

thrice  repeated.  The  distant  appendage  also  seems  to  have  the 
ridge  a  little  too  high,  although  it  is  too  much  obscured  by  the 
principal  mass  to  speak  positively.  The  whole  is  a  coherent  and 
pleasing  composition. 


2«JO.     House  at  Chestnut  Hirf,   Mass. 
The  main  gable  and  those  of  the  dormers  are  alike  in   treatment. 


261.    House  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 
Here  again  the  hipped  dormers  correspond  to  the  hipped  main  roof. 
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In  the  disposition  of  details  upon  the  principal  and  subordinate 
masses,  the  most  general  caution  to  be  observed  is  that  the  same 
general  character  should  niark  both  the  details  and  the  masses. 
Thus,  in  260,  the  gablets  of  the  dormers  repeat  the  gable  of  the 
building;  in  261  both  mass  and  dormers  are  covered  with  hipped 


•2(j'2.     Buchan    Hall,    Sussex. 
The  treatment  of  all  the  gables  of  main  roof  and  dormers  is  as  much  alike  as  possible. 

roofs.  In  262,  which,  by  the  way,  is  another  admirable  example  of 
a  coherent,  although  unsymmetrical  group,  all  the  gables,  both  of 
masses  and  details  are  treated  as  nearly  alike  as  the  difference  in 
size  will  permit.  Every  one  is  crowned  with  a  small  pediment, 
flanked  by-  two  pinnacles,  divided  horizontally  by  mouldings  and 
perpendicularly  by  colonnettes. 


;  ' 


263.     House  at  East  Orange. 

Another  example  of  the  happy  effect  of  similar   treatment     of     parts  varying  in  size 
and  importance. 

A  more  simple,  and  as  marked,  example  is  at  263,  where  the  sim- 
ilarity and  the  excellence  of  effect  thereby  produced  are  conspicu- 
ous. 
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For  certain  definite  purposes,  however,  precisely  the  opposite 
course  must  be  pursued,  and  treatment  must  be  used,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

At  264  is  a  composition  of  a  double  group,  the  two  large  gables, 
united  by  a  link.  To  this  is  added  an  appendage,  the  lower  wing  at 
the  right,  and  a  single  subordinate  mass,the  tower.  The  dormers  upon 


:._..'   »pf»  -.  ••.*. 
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264.     Passenger  Station  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

In  this  case  the  dormers  of  the  appendage  are  suppressed  as  much  as  possible,  to  mark 
it  as  an  appendage. 

the  link  are  treated  with  hipped  roofs,  and  not  with  gablets,  in  order 
to  more  clearly  limit  the  height  of  the  wall  of  the  link  to  one  story, 
thereby  distinguishing  masses  from  link  as  perfectly  as  possible. 
Upon  the  appendage,  the  dormers  are  kept  low,  flat  and  inconspicu- 
ous, to  aid  in  asserting  the  subordination  of  this  part  of  the  building. 

Sometimes,  too,  details  are  grouped  upon  the  background  which 
the  building  itself  affords,  very  much  as  if  they  were  an  independent 
composition.  In  this  case,  again,  they  must  be  of  such  a  character  as 
will  make  clear  the  grouping  that  is  intended. 

Such  a  treatment  is  at  265,  the  datum  given  being  an  unmanage- 
able second  story  projecting  through  a  gambrel  roof,  presenting  a 
continuous  vertical  wall,  of  the  height  of  the  second  story  windows, 


265.     House  at  Little  Harbor,  N.  Hi 
triple  group. 


The  dormers  are  arranged  as  an  unsymmetrical 


or  a  little  more,  which  must  be  gracefully  roofed.  It  has  been  skil- 
fully done.  The  character  of  all  the  dormer  roofs,  as  usually  befits  a 
minor  composition  upon  a  larger  mass,  is  different  from  that  of  the 
main  roof.  That  is  a  gambrel  gable ;  these  are  hipped,  square  or  oc- 
tagonal, and  they  form  a  group  of  three  members,  the  central  octa- 
gonal, the  side  square,  connected  by  a  low,  straight  line  produced  by 
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bringing  the  main  roof  down  at  a  lower  pitch/  The  same  sort  of  thing 
might  have  been  done  in  several  different  ways.  Two  octagons  might 
have  been  formed,  the  present  and  another  on  the  left,  in  place  of  one 


m 
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266.     Private  House,  Paris. 

The  pavilion  is  a  single  subordinate  mass;  the  dormers  and  other  details  are  sepa- 
rately composed  in  a  double  grouping. 


f 


267.    House  at  Hampstead,  England. 
An  interesting  parallel  to  266.        Here,    however,    the    details    are   a  triple  group. 

of  the  square  dormers.  Or  the  present  octagon  dormer  might  have 
been  enlarged,  which  would  not  have  looked  well,  and  so  on,  but  a 
more  pleasing  result  it  would  have  been  hard  to  reach. 

266  and  267  are  a  pair  of  rather  curious  examples  of  parallel  mo- 
tives in  quite  different  styles,  one  modern  French  and  one  modern 
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English,  both  good  of  their  kind  and  both  quite  characteristic.  Both 
are  single  masses,  with  straight  front  walls  and  high  pitched  straight 
roofs,  ending  at  gable  walls,  actual  or  potential.  Each 
is  provided  with  a  single  subordinate  mass  ;  that  in  266  being  at  the 
extreme  right  hand  of  the  fagade,  a  graceful  French  Renaissance  pa- 
vilion with  hipped  roof;  the  other  at  the  extreme  left  hand,  an  unpre-_ 
tending  English  bay,  also  with  hipped,  roof. 

The  rest  of  the  detail  in  both  examples  is  treated  as  a  separate 
composition,  in  the  English  specimen,  a  group  of  three  equal  mem- 
bers, in  the  French,  a  composition  of  two  members  joined  by  a  link, 
the  openings  in  the  first  story  and  the  dormers  on  the  roof  being 
suitably  modified  to  carry  out  this  impression. 

Such  examples  as  these,  in  which  designers  of  schools  so  opposite' 
as  to  be  almost  antagonistic,  have  arrived  at  so  nearly  the  same  solu- 
tion of  a  problem,  indicate  how  closely  such  schools  are  really  con- 
nected, notwithstanding  superficial  separation.  They  show,  too,  how 
necessary  it  is  in  laying  down  the  law  in  such  matters  to  avoid  dog- 
matism, as  a  skilful  designer  will  always  be  ready  to  avail  himself  of 
new  and  untried  combinations. 

But  where  no  special  difficulty  is  to  be  overcome,  the  handling  of 
the  masses  of  a  design,  with  the  aid  of  the  rules  that  have  been  eluci- 
dated, becomes  almost  a  mechanical  matter. 

Each  group  that  we  have  indicated  becomes  clearly  fixed  in  the 
mind,  with  its  variations  and  modifications ;  one  gliding  into  the 
other  by  such  easy  changes,  and  the  limits  of  possible  changes  being 
definitely  fixed,  that  we  are  restrained  from  false  steps,  and  soon 
learn  to  instinctively  assign  to  each  new  plan  its  appropriate  treat- 
ment. 

Each  arrangement,  too,  we  learn  to  think  of  as  independent  of 
"style" ;  as  indeed,  practicable  in  any  style,  although  some  may  lend 
themselves  more  readily  to  one  sort  of  treatment  than  another. 

Thus- the  three  designs  shown  on  page  449  are  all  of  the  same  mo- 
tive, adapted  in  treatment  to  different  styles.  The  motive  of  each  is  a 
single  mass,  with  one  subordinate  mass  placed  unsymmetrically,  and 
with  two  appendages,  one  of  which  also  has  a  subordinate  mass, 
placed  also  unsymmetrically. 

The  first,  268,  shows  the  motive  treated  in  modern  rural  style,  a  de- 
sign suited,  perhaps,  for  a  country  hotel.  In  this  case  one  of  the  ap- 
pendages is  placed  diagonally  in  plan,  without  influencing  the  mo- 
tive. All-  of  the  three  roofs  of  main  mass  and  of  both  appendages  are 
made  with  gables  and  long  ridges.  Hipped  roofs  for  all  might  have 
been  adopted  just  as  well,  as  far  as  the  unity  of  the  design  is  con- 
cerned, or  the  main  roof  might  have  been  gabled,  and  the  appendage 
roofs  hipped.  The  single  subordinate  mass  is  applied  in  the  form  of 
an  oriel  turret.  This  turret  is  not  started  from  the  ground,  because 
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such  treatment  would  destroy  its  proportion  to  the  masses.  These 
latter  are  all  open  rectangles,  rather  "chunky"  in  build,  and  the 
chunkiness  of  the  turret  which  is  obtained  by  shortening  it  is  quite 


268.    A  composition  of  a  single  mass  with  one  subordinate  mass  and  two  appendages. 

in  keeping.  MoreoVer,  keeping  it  up  from  the  ground  accentuates 
the  line  above  the  first  story,  which  runs  through  mass  and  appen- 
dages, subdividing  the  design  horizontally  into  two  parts,  an  effect 


lljUlJlJL!  1  !_     —.a, 

269.     The  same  composition  as  268,  in  an  entirely  different  style. 

which  would  be  antagonized  and  spoiled  if  the  tower  were  carried  to 
the  ground. 

The  next,  269,  is  an  application  of  a  horizontal   Italian  style,  to  the 
same  motive.    Deference  to  precedent  urges  us  to  straighten  out,  in 


270.     The  same  composition  as  2(i8  and  269,  but  differing  in  style  from  both  of  them. 

plan,  the  appendage  that  was  before  diagonal.  The  treatment  of  all 
the  roofs  is  low  and  flat,  scarcely  showing  above  the  cornices  ;  and  the 
projection  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  more  than  in  proportion  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  separate  members,  rather  to  those  of  the  group  as 
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a  whole.  It  would  be  fatal  to  allow  this  to  be  cut  into  by  a  turret :  the 
subordinate  mass  accordingly  is  chopped  off  at  the  top  as  well  as  the 
bottom,  and  the  roof  of  it  flattened  to  match  the  other  roofs.  At  270 
is  the  same  motive  again  in  Gothic  treatment. 

The  detail  appropriate  to  that  style  cuts  the  masses  up  into  narrow 
vertical  slices,  quite  subordinating  the  horizontal  lines.  In  harmony 
with  this  the  turret  is  prolonged  both  downward  to  the  ground  and 
upward  above  the  main  roof.  All  the  roofs  are  of  steep  pitch,  and 
the  subordinate  oriel  window  which  adorned  one  of  the  appendages 
in  the  two  preceding  examples  is  omitted,  as  more  in  keeping  with 
Gothic  work. 

XIV. 
Double  Composition* 

A  few  words  of  further  explanation  upon  the  question  of  "double 
composition,"  once  before  referred  to,  may  be  in  place. 

It  is  well  known  that  two  like  objects  set  side  by  side,  unless  the 
junction  is  properly  managed,  look  exceedingly  ill.  This  fault  is 
called  "double  composition,"  and  is  so  well  recognized  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  very  good  examples. 

The  chief  cause  of  error  in  this  respect  is  the  failure  to  make  the 
connecting-  link  sufficiently  evident.  A  fair  example  is  at  271.  From 


271.    The  too  great  retreat  of   the  link  renders  this  almost  a  case  of  "double  compo- 
sition." 

the  point  of  view  of  the  picture  the  link  is  quite  visible,  and  the 
"doubleness"  not  so  striking,  but  if  the  spectator  should  stand  a  little 
further  on  one  side  the  link  would  pass  out  of  sight  and  the  "double- 
ness"  become  manifest. 

A  similar  fault  often  occurs  in  New  York  apartment  houses,  where 
two  houses  standing  back  to  back  occupy  the  whole  frontage  at  the 
end  of  a  block.  Sometimes  the  defect  is  partly  remedied  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  colonnade  to  connect  the  two  buildings. 
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So  in  272  the  two  parts  of  the  building  would  not  look  well  were 
they  not  connected  by  the  porch,  which  the  architect  has,  very  judi- 
ciously, carried  through  two  .stories. 


272.    This  design  is  rescued  from  the  charge  of  "double  composition"  bythe  prominence 
of  the  projecting  porch. 

These  two  are  examples  of  principal  masses,  with  reference  to  the 
defect  in  question.    As  for  subordinate  masses  and  details  it  is  much 


273.    Hotel  de  Ville,  Ambroise.      The  double  treatment  is  united  by  the  high  roof 
of  the  building.  ,*«.  ,Jfc,      .     «•  '* 

easier  to  avoid  "double  composition" ;  because  they  are  so  well  uni- 
ted by  the  background  of  the  mass  upon  which  they  occur,  that  often 
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no  other  connection  is  needed.  At  273  is  a  pair  of  dormers,  which 
would  certainly  fall  under  condemnation  were  it  not  for  the  large 
roof  behind  them,  which  ties  them  together ;  as  it  is  they  barely  es- 
cape it.  Another  instance,  which  is  scarcely  redeemed  by  the  pres- 


274.     Parish    School,    Charleton,    Devon. 
The  main  mass  behind  is  barely  large  enough  to  properly  unite  the  two  gables. 

ence  of  the  principal  mass  behind,  is  at  274,  the  two  gabled  masses 
not  looking  so  well  as  if  they  were  connected  by  something  flush,  or 
nearly  flush,  with  the  face  of  them. 

Sometimes  the  welding  is  done  by  the  addition  of  a  subordinate 
object,  of  which  a  particularly  fine  instance  is  at  275  ;  the  two  gables 


275.     Church  of  English  Martyrs,   York. 

The  two  gables,  which  without  it    would   be  a  flagrant  case  of   "double  composition, 
are  admirably  united    by  the  central  tourelle. 


276.     Postoffice,    Surbiton,    England.      The    central  doorway  serves  to  unite  the  double 
treatment. 


_JLwiilj  ana -Rich 

277.     Private  House,  New  York. 
The  wreath  in  the  fourth  story  unites  the  double  treatment  of  third  and  fourth  stories. 

Vol.  VIII.— 4— 7. 
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•would  look  badly  without  the  clever  turret  between,  which  "pulls 
.them  together." 

Very  often  the  addition  of  a  central  detail  of  this  kind  will  have  the 
^desired  unifying  effect.  276  is  a  case  in  point,  where  the  central  door- 
way is  so  used,  also  the  window  above  it  has  some  effect  of  connect- 
ing the  double  motive,  although  this  effect  would  be  greater  if  the 
window  were  oval,  or  circular,  or  a  cartouche,  or  something  differ- 
ing more  from  the  windows  on  each  side.  277  is  another  case,  in 
which  the  wreath  between  the  two  fourth  story  windows  has  a  won 
derful  effect  in  connecting  the  two  windows  of  third  as  well  as  those  of 
the  fourth  story;  and  again,  at  278,  the  canopied  balcony  connects 


278.     Rathhaus,  Ratisbon.      Double  treat  ment  united  by  central  balcony. 

the  double  motive  of  the  front.  There  are  other  ways  of  uniting  two 
objects  that  are  not  sufficiently  well  connected.  Two  gables  stand- 
ing side  by  side  are  apt  to  fall  under  the  charge  of  "double  composi- 


279.    Llewellyn  Almshouses. 
Double  gabled  treatment  united  by  heavy  overhang  of  gables. 

tion"  unless  measures  are  taken  to  join  them.  Usually  a  heavy 
projection  is  managed,  either  just  below  them,  as  is  seen  in  the 
double  gables  in  279;  or  a  series  of  marked  horizontal  lines  in  the 
mass  below,  as  at  280,  forms  an  adequate  bond.  Sometimes  they  are 
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280.     Double  gables  united  by  marked  horizontal  lines. 

laid  together  bodily,  as  at  281,  282,  a  part  of  each  being  chopped  off 
in  order  to  unite  the  two  into  a  whole. 

In  one  frequently  recurring  requirement  of  design  "double  com- 
position" is  imminent.     In  every  couplet  window,  with   a  central 


281.    Private  house  at  Detroit,  Mich.    Double  gables  united  by  juxtaposition  and  merging 
together 


282.    House  at  Interlaken,  Fla.      Same  as  281. 

mullion,  the  tendency  to  double  is  felt.  If  in  any  way  the  individual- 
ity of  the  mullion  is  too  marked,  as  by  making  it  a  column,  it  is  al- 
most sure  to  involve  "double  composition." 

Accordingly  in  almost  all  arched  couplets  we  find  three  columns 
or  columns  are  used,  and  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  a  colonnette  is 
used  for  a  mullion  in  a  square-headed  opening,  the  situation  is  often 
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rescued  by  putting  a  row  of  such  openings  together,  and  over- 
coming the  effect  of  individuality,  that  with  one  column  would  de- 
tract from  the  desired  effect  of  a  duplex  opening,  by  the  appearance 
of  continuity  in  the  succession  of  both  columns  and  openings. 


XV. 

Criticisms, 

When  such  a  design  as  283  is  presented  for  our  opinion  as  to  its 
merits,  it  is  easy  to  speak  the  word  of  condemnation  without  hesita- 
tion; not  so  easy  to  name  and  classify  our  objections,  and  show  how 


283.     A  design  for  critical  analysis. 

the  faults  discovered  may  be  removed.  By  the  aid  of  what  we  have 
learned,  however,  we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  the  attempt. 

The  first  really  critical  thought  is  that  the  mass  of  the  building 
predominates ;  all  of  the  towers  and  other  projections,  whatever  their 
merits  or  defects,  are  subordinate  to  the  building  itself. 

Our  next  thought  is  that  the  arrangement  of  octagon  tower  roof, 
dormer  and  circular  bay  upon  the  front  is  hardly  clear ;  there  seems 
some  intention  of  uniting  the  tower  and  bay  in  a  group  of  two  by  the 
balcony  at  the  second  story,  but  the  dormer  is  so  large  and  self-as- 
sertive that,  above,  it  looks  more  like  a  group  of  three.  Do  away 
with  the  dormer  entirely,  let  the  attic  go  without  light  if  need  be — 
light  has  nothing  to  do  with  appearance — and  it  is  at  once  much 
improved. 

The  tower  and  bay  are  still  at  variance,  and  they  must  be  made  of 
similar  character  before  they  can  be  united.  The  conception  of  the 
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designer  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  group  of  two  unequals,  and 
this  is  quite  practicable.  In  order  to  make  such  a  group  we  must 
widen  the  large  tower  in  order  to  make  its  dimensions  proportion- 
ate to  those  of  the  bay,  and  we  must  also  make  both  bay  and  tower 
either  circular  or  octagonal  in  plan,  thus,  284. 


284.     The  same  as  283,  with  the  large  front  dormer  removed,  and  the  towers  made 
similar  in  treatment,  although  of  different  sizes. 

Incidentally,  we  abolish  the  octagonal  bay  on  the  side  of  the 
building.  It  is  rarely  advisable  to  use  anything  like  the  same  treat- 
ment on  the  side  and  front  of  a  building.  One  or  the  other  should 
receive  the  principal  treatment,  not  both  the  same.  So  if  we  must 
have  a  bay  at  the  side  we  should  take  off  the  roof  and  terminate  it 
with  a  balcony  only ;  or,  better  still,  stop  it  at  the  second  story. 

Even  as  we  have  made  it  the  design  is  not  yet  satisfactory.  The 
reason  is  that,  in  making  the  larger  tower  proportionate  to  the 


285.    The  same  as  284,  but  the  towers  reduced  to  a  group  of  double   equal  subordinate 
masses. 


smaller,  we  have  made  it  too  large  to  appear  quite  as  a  subordinate 
mass.  We  must  give  up  the  idea  of  a  double  unequal  group  and 
make  a  double  group  of  equals  as  at  285.  The  composition  now  is 
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much  improved,  although  the  details  of  windows,  corner  tourell- 
ettes,  and  others  are  yet  susceptible  of  improvement. 

As  for  lighting  our  attic,  it  must  go  unlighted,  or  at  the  most  re- 
ceive a  glimmer  through  the  smallest  possible  roof  slits,  none  at  all 
would  look  best.  If  a  brilliant  light  is  indispensable  we  must  put 
three  large  dormers  on  the  front  slope  of  the  roof  and  take  away 
our  bays  entirely.  The  two  treatments  cannot  be  combined,  286. 

A  very  fine  example  of  hesitation  in  subordinating  the  members 
of  a  group  is  shown  at  287.  Here  are  three  objects — a  tower,  a 
gable,  and  a  pavilion,  all  of  about  equal  size,  none  of  the  three  pre- 


286.    The  original  design  of  283  modified  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  towers  emitted 
and  triple  dormers  developed. 

dominating  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  it  is  a  group  of 
one,  two  or  three  parts.  Nor  is  any  of  them  large  enough  to  be  re- 
garded as  subordinating  the  main  bulk  of  the  building  to  a  mere  ap- 


287.    Another  example  for  critical  analysis. 

pendage;  nor  small  enough  to  reduce  itself  to  a  subordinate  mass 
upon  the  building-. 

So  that  we  must  first  make  up  our  minds  as  to  this  latter  point, 
whether  the  objects  are  to  be  principal  or  subordinate  masses— 
whether  the  composition  is  to  be  one  large  thing,  with  several  small 
things  upon  it;  or  whether  it  is  to  be  a  group  of  things  of  varying 
sizes,  each  properly  related  to  the  other. 
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Beginning  with  the  former  arrangement  we  have  as  a  foundation 
a  perfectly  straightforward,  square  building — very  safe  and  satisfac- 
tory as  a  motive  at  all  times,  ^88.  It  has  a  mansard  roof,  somewhat 


288.     The  base  upon  which  287  is  composed. 

difficult  to  treat — more  difficult  upon  an  isolated  building,  such  as 
this  is,  than  upon  a  faqade.  Moreover,  the  proportions  of  the  stories 
and  of  the  roof  are  unsatisfactory. 

Leaving  these  for  the  moment,  for  we  must  not  lose  sight  entirely 
of  the  building  that  we  are  analyzing,  we  endeavor  to  restore  some 


289.    An   attempt  to   recompose  design   of  283.       Round  tower  omitted  and  replaced  bv 
a  symmetrical  pavilion. 

of  the  objects,  as  in  289,  wherein  we  have  changed  the  round  tower 
into  a  pavilion,  knowing  well  that  three  unlike  and  equal  objects 
cannot  be  united  in  a  group.  We  hope  by  doing  this  to  obtain  a 


•J90.     The  same,  with  the  central  gable  abandoned  and  a  pavilion  like  the  sides  substituted"- 

group  of  three,  the  central  unlike  the  sides,  and  predominating  over 
them.  Our  hope  fails  us.  The  central  mass  is  not  big  enough  to 
dominate  the  group ;  besides,  there  is  a  painful  lack  of  similarity  be- 
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tween  its  slope  and  that  of  the  side  pavilions:  we  must  assimilate  it 
to  the  others,  and  make  a  group  of  three  like  masses,  290,  which  is 
fairly  practicable,  although  the  details  and  proportions  need  much 
further  study. 

As  to  faults  of  proportion,  one  thing  especially  comes  to  our  at- 
tention— the  narrowness  of  the  link  walls,  and  the  lack  of  similar- 
ity between  their  dimensions  and  those  of  the  pavilions.  The  windows, 
too,  seem  to  be  crowded  in,  but  the  idea  of  being  crowded  is  an  intel- 
lectual and  not  an  aesthetic  one ;  the  real  aesthetic  defect  is  the  com- 
parative broadness  of  the  pavilions  contrasted  with  the  narrowness 
of  the  curtain  walls  between  them. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  broader  link  space  we  determine  to 
try  a  double  grouping  as  at  291.  This  promises  better  results.  The 


291.      Central     pavilion     omitted    and     composition   changed  to  double  motive. 

effect  of  the  pavilion  at  the  nearest  angle,  however,  is  unfortunate:  it 
is  not  clear  whether  the  pavilions  are  subordinate  or  principal 
masses.  We  therefore  relinquish  the  motive  that  wre  have  hitherto 
pursued  and  determine  to  make  them  definitely  the  latter  by  raising 
their  ridges  as  in  292. 


292.     The  same  as  291,  with  the  members  increased  and  the  link  subordinated. 

Not  one  of  the  motives  that  we  have  thus  obtained  is  satisfactory 
until  much  more  study  has  been  given  to  it  than  we  can  afford  to 
give  here.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  methods  by  which 
our  efforts  at  improving  the  design  should  proceed. 
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293.     Another  example   for   critical   analysis.       Masses    not  properly  subordinated. 

In  293,  apart  from  the  lack  of  grace  which  occurs  in  all  parts,  the 
fundamental  error  is  the  same  as  in  287;  the  pavilions  and  other 
parts  that  are  upon  both  front  and  side  are  either  too  large 
for  the  building  or  the  building  is  too  large  for  them, 
They  must  all  be  very  much  lessened  and  properly  disposed  upon 
the  building  as  subordinate  masses :  or  else  very  much  increased ; 
and,  in  this  latter  case  the  number  of  them  must  be  diminished.  Be- 
sides this  the  treatment  of  the  side  must  be  less  individualized:  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  treat  successfully  both  a  front  and  an  adjacent 
side  with  important  central  masses. 

So  frequent  and  so  fatal  is  this  last  error  that  one  or  two  added 
examples  may  well  be  examined.  An  excellent  illustration  is  shown 
in  294.  Although  there  are  other  points  that  might  be  criticized,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  is  the  ill  effect  of  the  exactly  similar  treat- 
ment of  front  and  side.  The  reason  is  that  the  whole  art  of  obtaining 
unity  in  a  design  is  the  observance  of  a  due  subordination  in  the 
various  parts.  One  side  or  the  other,  either  front  or  return,  must  in 
some  way  predominate  in  treatment.  If  our  design  is  a  simple  ped- 
imented  or  gabled  mass,  the  pediment  or  gable  is  sufficient  to  give 
predominance  to  the  side  on  which  it  occurs:  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  side  is  distinguished  by  a  certain  grouping  of  subordinate 
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294.    Illustrating  the  unfortunate  effect  of   treating  both  front  and   side  alike. 

masses,  some  entirely  different  treatment  is  needed  for  the  adja- 
cent side. 

There  are  innumerable  houses  of  the  most  modest  dimensions 
and  extremely  bad  design,  that  are  erected  every  year  by  builders 
who  regard  themselves  as  architects,  but  lack  the  chief  requisite  to 
justify  such  a  view — the  power  to  make  an  agreeable  composition. 
At  295  is  an  instance  of  which  the  faults  may  at  once  be  pointed  out ; 


.-•    '•  ..*•>. 


295.  Design  for  critical  analysis.  The 
front  dormer  is  excessive,  if  it  is  meant 
to  be  a  subordinate  feature. 


296.     The  same  as  295  with  the  exces- 
sive dormer  reduced. 


the  most  serious  is  the  excessive  size  of  the  front  gable.  This  is 
clearly  meant  to  be  a  subordinate  mass,  as  indicated  by  its  bracket- 
ed support;  its  excess  in  height  above  the  main  ridge,  however, 
quite  contradicts  this  assumption. 

In  order  to  make  it  tenable  we  must  lower  the  front  gable  as  in 
296.     This  is  an  improvement,  but  it  still  leaves  us  in  trouble  with 
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our  piazza.  Any  marked  horizontal  line  which  stops  short  as  this 
does  of  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  principal  mass,  is  difficult  to  man- 
age. It  is  almost  as  bad  if  it*  is  returned  at  one  end  and  not  at  the 
other.  Perhaps  as  good  a  solution  as  can  be  reached  without  an 
entire  restudyof  the  plan  is  that  shown  in  297,  where  the  piazza  is  car- 
ried across  the  entrance  front,  the  roof  of  portion  on  the  return  being 
omitted.  The  flat-roofed  one-story  part  must  be  treated  as  an  ap- 
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297.     The    same    as    296    with    dormer    and 
main  roof  united  by  similar  treatment. 


298.     Design  for  critical  analysis,     Al- 
most incorrigible. 


pendage,  and  the  back  wing  separated  from  the  main  house  by  a 
break  in  plan,  which'  will  make  it  compose  as  an  appendage  from  a 
side  view. 


299.     An  attempt  to  improve  upon  298. 


300.     The  same  as  299,   farther  modi- 
fied, but  not  yet  successful. 


A  still  finer  specimen  of  a  bad  composition  is  at  298 — so  bad  in- 
deed that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suggest  improvements  without 
beginning  with  total  erasure  of  all  that  has  been  done.  The  main 
building  appears  to  be  meant  for  a  hipped  roof,  but  the  various  sub- 
ordinate parts  are  so  disposed  that  the  outline  of  the  roof  is  barely 
discernible.  This  is  the  most  serious  fault:  we  proceed  to  radically 
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extirpate  it  in  299,  where  we  have  restored  the  main  roof,  leaving 
the  lower  part  much  as  it  was.  The  single  subordinate  hipped  part 
that  remains  is  very  unmanageable,  because  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
heavy  horizontal  line  of  the  overhanging  eaves.  Moreover,  on  so 
small  a  building,  it  should  be  in  the  centre  or  else  still  more  to  one 
side.  Besides  this  the  unsymmetrically  placed  piazza,  will  not  do 
without  further  study.  We  make  an  attempt  at  300  to  right  these 
matters,  by  putting  both  piazza  and  upper  projection  on  the  corner 
of  the  building,  making  them  octagonal  to  excuse  the  asymmetry. 
The  result  is  not  happy,  the  vertical  lines  of  the  turret  are  still  at 
variance  with  the  eaves,  and  its  proportions  fail  to  harmonize  with 
those  of  the  piazza. 


301.    Example  for  critical  analysis.   Faulty  composition  of  details. 

Further  study  would  give  us  a  new  and  satisfactory  motive,  but 
not  without  losing  the  identity  of  the  design  that  we  are  criticising. 

At  300  we  have  a  specimen  of  faulty  arrangement  of  details,  less 
offensive,  indeed,  than  some  of  the  foregoing  faulty  examples,  as  a 
facade  is  hardly  capable  of  being  either  as  beautiful  or  as  ugly  as  an 
isolated  building. 

Such  a  spacing  of  windows,  with  an  excessively  narrow  pier  on 
one  boundary,  as  occurs  in  the  basement  and  first  story,  is  not  to  be 
excused  on  any  grounds  of  convenience  of  internal  arrangement. 
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Not  because  a  narrow  pier  suggests  constructive  weakness:  this 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  with  such  criticisms  that  we  nowr  busy  our- 
selves: simply  because  of  its  entire  dissimilarity  with  any  other 
part  of  the  building,  especially  with  any  other  pier,  such  a  narrow 
pier  as  this  the  eye  cannot  tolerate. 

If  the  conditions  are  inflexible,  we  must  seek  a  solution  by  mak- 
ing the  other  piers  also  narrow,  which  would  look  badly  enough,  but 
not  so  badly  as  at  present,  because  one  serious  aesthetic  objection 
would  be  removed,  though  new  ones  of  lesser  importance  might  be 
presented. 

A  still  more  serious  error  is  in  the  grouping  of  the  three  dormers 
on  the  roof.  In  the  first  place  the  roof  itself  offered  a  suitable  back- 
ground, without  cutting  it  up  with  hips  apparently  intended  to  sug- 
gest a  pavilion,  but1  having  too  little  relief  to  look  well.  In  the  second 
place,  if  pavilion  there  must  be,  its  sole  function  was  to  be  a  back- 
ground to  the  three  dormers,  which  is  negatived  by  starting  the  hips 
from  the  top  of  the  lower  dormers,  instead  of  from  the  main  cornice. 

In  the  third  place  the  topmost  dormer  should  be  of  the  same 
character  as  the  two  below  ;  or  if  it  must  be  different,  it  should  be  very 
much  more  different  than  it  is,  and  if  possible,  much  larger. 

In  the  fourth  place  the  panel  between  the  two  lower  dormers  is 
most  unfortunate ;  there  should  be  no  panel  there,  but  only  roof  sur- 
face: if  panel  there  must  be  it  should  have  less  individuality,  so  as  to 
unite  the  dormers  rather  than  assert  itself. 

John  Beverley  Robinson. 
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WASHINGTON   LIFE    BUILDING. 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN, 


JSHottai  in  Jftletal, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF   BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 

Offices,  ii,   13  &  15  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
Works,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


The  following  are  among  the  many  prominent  and  important  buildings 

supplied  with  hardware  by  this  firm  : 

WASHINGTON  LIFE  INSURANCE  BUILDING,        CYRUS  L.  W.  EIDLITZ,  Architect 
SINGER  BUILDING,  -  -  ERNEST  FLAGG,  Architect 

PARK   ROW   BUILDING,  -     R.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Architect 

EMPIRE  BUILDING,  -  -  -  KIMBALL  &  THOMPSON,  Architects 

PARK   BUILDING,          ...  -    GEORGE  B.  POST,  Architect 

BOURNE  OFFICE  BUILDING,      -  ERNEST  FLAGG,  Architect 

RESIDENCE  OF  F.  G.  BOURNE,       -  -    ERNEST  FLAGG,  Architect 

FRANKLIN  BUILDING,     -  -  -  CLINTON  &  RUSSELL,  Architects 

GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION,  -    BRADFORD  L.  GILBERT,  Architect 

STANDARD  OIL  BUILDING,     -  KIMHALL  &  THOMPSON,  Architect: 

CHEMISTRY   BUILDING,  COLUMBIA   COLLEGE,  McKiM,  MEAD  &  WHITE,  Archjte 
ENGINEERING  BUILDING,         "  "  McKiM,  MEAD  &  WHITE,  Architect; 

THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   NEW   YORK,          -  -    McKiM,  MEAD  &  WHITE,  Architects 
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A  CRITIQUE  BY  RUSSELL  STURGIS. 


T  may  well  be  thought  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
rage  for  what  are  supposed  to  be  classical  forms 
and  classical  combinations  should  have  seized  the 
community  at  a  time  when  it  is  so  entirely  unfit  to 
handle  them.  Its  longing  may  be  thought  to  prove 
its  need.    The  fact  that  it  cannot  possibly  hope  to 
build  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  classical  spirit 
is  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  longs  to  do  so.    Admit  that  the  present 
historically  learned  epoch  has  discovered  a  virtue  in  certain  ages 
of  the  past,  which  virtue  it    cannot  but  find  itself  notably  deficient 
in,  and  it  will  yearn  and  strive  that  it  may  in  some  way,  not  yet  clear 
to  itself,    seize   some  part   of  that   lost  propriety   and   intelligence. 
For  propriety  and  intelligence  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  what 
the  moderns  call  classical  architecture.     Little  does  the  modern  de- 
signer or  the  modern  critic  care  about 
the  facts,  because  the,  as  yet,  ascertained  $ 

facts  are  only  slowly  calling  his  attention.  j{^H& 
Inasmuch  as  the  men  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century 
classical  revival,  or  classical  deca- 
dence, as  you  choose  to  con- 
sider it — inasmuch  as  they  had 
no  suspicions  that  the  buildings  of 
Greece  were  differentiated  in  any- 
way from  those  at  Rome,  either  in 
picturesqueness  of  situation,  in  ir- 
regularity of  grouping,  defying  the 
"axis,"  or  in  smallness  and  sim- 
plicity ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  had 
equally  little  idea  that  much  of  the 
original  effect  of  the  intended  ef- 
fect of  those  Greek  buildings  lay 

Designed  by  Bruce  Price.  .  f   Designed  by  Bruce  Price. 

in  the  application  of  color  and  of 
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metal  and  of  other  adjuncts ;  inasmuch  as  Roman  palaces  also  in 
their  completed  brilliancy  and  abundance  of  surface  adornment 
were  almost  as  little  understood  as  even  the  distant  Greek  por- 
ticos ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  accepted  authorities  of  the  sixteenth 
century  put  down  in  their  books  what  were  to  be  considered 
from  their  time  on  the  true  line  and  the  true  proportion  of  classical 
architecture  considered  as  a  tangible  and  seizable  unit,  the  mod- 
ern world  of  persons  desiring  to  build  in  the  classical  spirit  still 
clings  to  the  white  marble  colonnades  as  the  seventeenth  century 
men  understood  them,  and  is  satisfied.  When  we  speak,  therefore, 
of  the  classical  spirit  in  modern  times,  it  must  be  understood  to  be 
with  no  assumption  that  the  spirit  of  Greece  500  years  B.  C.,  or  the 
spirit  of  Rome  150  years,  A.  D.,  was  at  all  akin  to  this  classical  con- 
ception. The  modern  classical — the  so-called  classical,  the  imagin- 
ary classical — spirit  is  a  matter  of  colonnades. and  entablatures  al- 
most altogether,  and  of  subtle  and  delicate  but  well-settled  propor- 
tions within  these  essentially  simple  architectural  members:  the 
other  parts  of  the  building,  the  window-pierced  -walls,  the  flat  or 
domical  roofs  and  the  details  large  and  small  being  generally  de- 
void of  character.  If  a  large  building  with  windows  and  a  roof  is  to 
be  built,  the  two  requirements  for  it,  according  to  the  less  classic 
doctrine  are  that  it  shall  have  somewhere  colonnades  of  a  supposed 
classical  type,  and  that  it  shall  have  subtlety  of  proportion  between 
walls  and  roof,  between  wing  and  central  mass,  between  doors  and 
windows,  between  windows  and  the  intervening  piers,  between  base- 
ment and  principal  story  and  attic. 

It  is  because  this  matter  of  delicate  proportion  is  almost  out  of 
reach  in  the  modern  world  of  business  buildings,  private  houses 
and  churches,  with  novel  requirements,  built  as  they  are  in  a  hurr) 
by  men  who  are  generally  rather  businesslike  builders  than  artists, 
that  it  has  been  spoken  of  above  as  unfortunate  that  this  particular 
epoch  should  have  taken  up  the  supposed  classical  style  with  which  to 
adorn  itself.  The  haste  and  confusion  of  the  modern  business  world 
allows  now  and  then  that  a  bright  man,  a  clever  man,  a  quick  man, 
a  man  full  of  readiness  and  resource  may  make  a  design  in  some  bold 
and  startling  way  of  his  own..  It  can  never  allow  that  he  or 
anyone  should  produce  a  delicate  design  in  which  refinement  of  pro- 
portion shall  be  a  chief  ingredient.  If,  indeed,  a  colonnade,  taken 
directly  from  the  pages  of  Vignola  or  from  a  measured  releve  of  a 
palace  left  by  Palladio  will  suffice ;  if  nothing  architectural  is  asked 
for  except  that  the  building  behind  it  may  be  the  most  common- 
place right-angled  box  with  square  windows  in  it  at  equal  intervals, 
then,  indeed,  the  pseudo-classical  spirit  may  be  considered  to  have 
triumphed  on  that  occasion.  It  is  not,  however,  in  this  way  that 
buildings  can  generally  be  left ;  buildings  must,  as  a  general  thing, 
have  some  relation  to  the  requirements  of  the  persons  who  are  to 
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use  them.  If  there  is  now  and  then  a  public  library  or  a  state-house 
which,  in  the  hands  of  its  careless  trustees,  may  be  built  on  the 
great  let-alone  principle  above  described,  the  majority  of  buildings 
still  remain  so  very  interesting  to  their  owners  or  the  representa- 
tives of  their  owners — to  trustees,  to  committeemen,  to  future  super- 
intendents and  managers — that  they  must  be  built  with  walls,  roofs 
and  windows  primarily  and  with  colonnades  only  as  a  secondar} 
piece  of  ornamentation. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  pleasure  that  one  takes  up  the  consideration 
of  the  work  of  Bruce  Price,  for  this  architect  seems  from  his  work 
to  have  an  equal  regard  for  the  refinements  of  a  Greek  order,  for 
the  logical  sincerity  of  Gothic  design,  and  for  the  picturesque  dash 
of  the  French  Renaissance.  One  might  wish  that  from  this  eclec- 
tic spirit  of  his  some  particular  style  of  his  own  should  materialize 
and  should  from  that  time  on  control  and  find  employment  for  all 
his  energies,  but  until  that  time  comes,  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  see  the  sincere  way  in  which  different,  and  what  appears  to  the 
hasty  observer,  hostile  elements,  are  made  to  combine  in  his  work 
to  produce  an  unmistakably  agreeable  result.  The  standard  which 
must  be  set  up  for  the  work  of  a  hurried  and  busy  New  York  archi- 
tect is  not  that  which  would  be  applied  to  a  purist  of  the  time  of 
Bramante.  There  has  been  no  thoroughly  good  work  done  since 
Air.  Price  became  a  conscious  member  of  the  world  of  fine  art 
wrorkmen,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  thoroughly  good  work  in  the 
country  of  which  he  has  been  a  citizen.  Thoroughly  good  work  is 
not  in  our  way.  We  are  not  after  the  best,  or  even  the  very  good, 
but  that  which  may  be  called  the  second  best  or  the  endurable  is 
that  to  which  we  devote  our  time  and  strength.  Speaking  always 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist!  If  it  is  the  convenient  modern 
building  with  every  sort  of  recently  discovered  appliance  and  re- 
cently patented  device  that  is  under  consideration,  then,  indeed,  the 
standard  is  altogether  different.  The  object  of  these  studies  is  to 
apply  the  artistic  standard  to  these  modern  buildings,  and  to  seek 
some  trace  of  older  and  happier  inspiration  in  their  comparative 
inevitable  dullness.  If,  then,  the  standard  is  to  be  lowered  in  order 
that  these  modern  buildings  may  be  treated  seriously  at  all,  let  it 
be  understood  that  in  the  case  of  the  architect  whose  work  is  now 
before  us,  this  lowering  of  the  standard  is  felt  to  be  much  less  con- 
siderable than  in  most  possible  cases  of  the  same  sort.  Something 
of  the  old  spirit  there  is  in  the  work  which  we  have  to  consider,  and 
it  is  possible  to  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  designs  which,  if  our 
illustrations  could  adequately  set  them  off,  would  entertain  them 
vastly  more  and  in  a  vastly  higher  sense  than  could  the  work  of 
most  of  Mr.  Price's  contemporaries. 

That  which  has  struck  the  popular  mind  most  forcibly  in  this 
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body  of  work  is,  of  course,  the  design  of  the  two  or  three  great  busi- 
ness buildings  which  he  has  built  in  these  later  years.  Of  these  the 
most  prominent  is  the  building  of  the  Surety  Company  which  stands 
on  Broadway,  at  the  corner  of  Pine  street,  occupying  a  lot  of  about 
eighty-five  feet  on  each  of  its  sides,  but,  unfortunately,  not  eighty- 
five  feet  square.  The  lot  is,  in  a  general  way,  lozenge  shaped  and 
just  enough  out  of  square  for  its  irregularity  to  interfere  with  the 
lines  of  perspective  and  to  give  the  spectator  the  impression  of  a 
square  building,  whose  receding  lines  are  in  a  sense  forced  in  their 
perspective,  unnatural  in  an  undefined  way  and,  therefore,  disagree- 
able. It  was  a  serious  handicap  to  the  designer  and  one  which  a 
less  bold  treatment  of  the  problem  of  design  would  have  left  far 
more  painful  than  it  is. 

From  the  beginning  this  designer  seems  to  have  felt,  and  urged 
with  success  upon  his  employers,  that  nothing  can  hope  to  save 
the  general  architectural  effect  of  our  "sky-scrapers"  so  long  as 
their  rear  walls  and  gable  walls  are  allowed  to  .remain  wholly  tin- 
architectural  in  treatment.  The  simplicity  of  the  rear  wall  might, 
indeed,  be  carried  through  the  whole  building  and  the  walls  on  tile 
street  might  match,  in  unpretending  character,  the  walls  of  rear  and 
flank,  and  no  harm  be  done.  Simplicity  by  itself  is  not  an  evil  and 
the  very  plain  brick  building  with  square  windows  may  be  so 
treated  architecturally  as  to  be  effective.  What  is  bad  about  the 
rear  walls,  and  the  walls  which  divide  one  building  from  its  neigh- 
bor, is  not  their  simplicity  but  their  rudeness  of  treatment;  the  de- 
liberate refusal  to  consider  them,  in  an  architectural  sense  at  all, 
and  the  putting  on  of  copings  at  all  elevations  and  the  breaking  out 
of  windows  without  reference  to  harmony ;  even  the  treatment  of 
the  masses  themselves,  as  if  appearances  here  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered at  all  and  as  if  it  were  quite  indifferent  whether  any  given 
corner  be  turned  by  a  right  angle,  by  a  splay,  or  by  a  curve.  When 
such  carelessness  as  this — hardly  justifiable  even  in  the  rear  wall  of 
a  cheap  brick  three-story  dwelling  house — when  such  carelessness 
as  this  is  spread  over  walls  measured  in  their  horizontal  dimensions 
by  scores  of  feet  and  carried  to  three  hundred  feet  above  the  street, 
the  effect  is  simply  disastrous,  and  there  has  been  occasion  in  for- 
mer articles  of  this  series  to  call  attention  to  the  ruin  which  has  be- 
fallen well-intended  and  well-thought-out  architectural  composi- 
tions in  the  way  of  street  fronts,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  in- 
conceivably ugly  back  walls  and  side  walls.  This,  as  has  been  said, 
Mr.  Price  set  himself  to  correct,  and  in  the  instance  before  us  he  has 
been  able  to  repeat  the  very  costly  front  on  Broadway  and  Pine 
street  upon  such  parts  of  the  southerly  and  easterly  faces  of  his 
building  as  must  of  necessity  rise  above  the  roofs  of  adjoining 
structures.  The  building,  as  the  picture,  Fig.  i,  shows  it  is  a  great 


FIG.  1.— AMERICAN  SURETY  BUILDING. 
S.  E.  Cor  Broadway  and  Pine  St.,  New  York  City.  Bruce  Price,  Architect. 
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FIG.  2.— AMERICAN  SURETY  BUILDING  (IN  BACKGROUND.) 
(View    from    Southeast.) 
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tower,  nearly  square  on  the  plan,  and  three  hundred  and  eight  feet 
high.  Of  this  height  nearly  two-thirds  is  in  relief  above  the  neigh- 
boring buildings,  and,  therefore,  from  almost  any  possible  point  of 
view,  the  four  facades  have  practically  equal  prominence.  Even 
from  the  sidewalks  of  Broadway  there  is  no  particular  interference 
with  the  southerly  front,  which  rises  above  the  building  No.  86 
Broadway,  more  than  on  the  northerly  front,  which  rises  above 
Pine  street,  and,  therefore,  above  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Building  on  the  northerly  side  of  Pine  street.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  consider  this  building  as  a  finished  tower — as  a  tower  having  a 
complete  architectural  treatment  on  four  sides,  and  as  being  in  this 
way  far  more  fortunate  than  any  of  its  near  neighbors.  The  prob- 
lem in  such  a  case  is,  of  course,  the  subdivision  of  the  vast  height 
which  has  no  natural  subdivisions.  Given  a  church  tower  of  the 
ordinary  character  and  of  similar  height  and  it  resolves  itself  nat- 
urally into  the  square  mass  which  we  call  especially  "the  tower" 
and  the  spire  rising  from  the  top  of  this  tower.  These  two  divisions 
are  themselves  subdivided,  the  spire  perhaps  into  lantern  and  the 
slender,  tapering  part,  or  into  group  of  pinnacles  and  dormers  below 
and  tapering  roof  above ;  the  tower,  into  the  belfry  or  the  more  open 
upper  story,  and  the  less  freely  pierced,  more  massive  sub-structure. 
Other  subdivisions  are  given  by  dormer  windows  and  pinnacles 
in  the  upper  part,  and  by  string-courses  and  the  like  in  the  lower 
part,  which  the  architecture  of  the  church  itself  suggests.  But  in  a 
tower  like  that  which  we  are  considering  there  is  really  nothing  to 
determine  the  treatment  of  one  part  as  being  different  from  that  of 
another  part.  There  are  twenty-three  stories  of  precisely  similar 
rooms,  and  all  of  these  require  windows  of  precisely  similar 
character;  the  only  distinction  being  that  the  ground  floor  story 
may  and  often  is,  indeed,  somewhat  higher  in  the  ceiling  and  some- 
what larger  in  the  treatment  as  being  frequently  let  in  two  or  three 
very  large  offices  for  banks  and  the  like,  whereas  the  upper  stories 
are  cut  up  into  numerous  small  separate  rentals.  This  superimpo- 
sition  then  of  twenty  horizontal  layers  furnishes  the  problem,  and 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Price  has  undertaken  to  solve  this  problem 
is  by  leaving  rather  more  than  half  of  the  total  height  in  one  block 
with  its  seventy-seven  windows  in  each  face,  all  alike,  while  the  six 
stories  at  the  top  are  combined  in  a  richer  composition,  and  the 
three  stories  at  the  bottom  are  worked  into  a  severer  basement. 
Considering,  then,  first  the  central  mass ;  these  windows  are  really 
all  alike,  square,  closed  by  lintels,  and  the  piers  between  them,  and 
at  the  corners  are  marked  by  horizontal  banding  which,  by  an  in- 
genious device,  is  made  unusually  prominent  and  effective  in  the 
design  without  very  great  projection  anywhere.  The  large  view  of 
the  basement,  Fig.  3,  shows  above  the  portico  the  lowest  part  of 
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this  main  wall,  made  up  of  the  banded  piers  between  the  windows, 
and  at  the  corners.  The  effectiveness  of  this  banded  structure  from 
a  distance  is  surprisingly  great.  One  has  to  be  far  away,  as  on  the 
deck  of  a  ferry  boat  on  the  North  River,  before  the  strong  horizon- 
tality  of  this  feature  can  be  lost.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  panels 
between  the  windows,  taken  vertically,  are  filled  by  short  lengths 
of  fret  or  meander,  not  in  itself  a  very  happy  device,  but  sufficing  to 
mark  the  verticality  of  the  groups  of  windows  and  to  insist  on  the 
piers  between  them  as  being  continuous  from  base  to  summit,  al- 
though each  pier  is  so  strongly  divided  into  horizontal  courses. 


FIG.    3.— ENTRANCE    TO    AMERICAN    SURETY   BUILDING. 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  piers  being  really  mere  shafts,  a  com- 
cealment  for  steel  columns  which  go  from  the  lowest  foundation  to 
the  roof  without  break  in  their  continuity,  are  rightly  insisted  on 
as  vertical  members,  while  yet  their  union  with  the  whole  structure 
is  marked  by  the  horizontal  lines. 

Above  and  below  this  main  shaft,  as  for  the  present  purpose  it 
may  be  called,  there  are  more  elaborate  pieces  of  design,  and  it  may 
be  thought  by  many  that  the  uppermost  main  division,  that  which 
consists  of  five  architectural  stories,  and  reaches  from  the  horizontal 
string  course  above  the  round-arched  windows  to  the  top,  is  too 
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FIG.  4.— ELEVATOR  INDICATOR,   AMERICAN  SURETY   BUILDING. 

Designed  by   Bruce  Price. 

florid.  To  the  present  writer  it  seems  not  too  florid  but  misunder- 
stood, in  that  a  colossal  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters,  having  between 
these  shafts  a  row  of  more  elaborate  windows,  and  another  row  of 
small,  square  ones,  forms  its  principal  feature.  There  has  been  occa- 
sion before  this  to  ask  whence  came  the  idea  that  one  of  the  upper 
stories  of  a  lofty  building  might  be  treated  with  a  row  of  columns 
or  pilasters  when  there  is  nothing  columnar  about  the  structure 
generally.  Its  origin  is  not  easy  to  trace,  and  if,  as  seems  most 
likely,  it  was  a  mere  device  of  architects  who  were  at  their  wits' 
«nd  for  some  element  of  variety  so  as  to  mark  the  upper  part  of  a 
lofty  building  with  features  which  were  not  in  its  main  mass,  then 
it  can  only  be  considered  a  feeble  device  and  incongruous  in  its  re- 
sult. The  least  happy  thing  about  this  design  is  this  same  order  of 
pilasters.  The  architect  who  has  made  the  fenestration  of  eleven 
stories  alike,  and  has  deferred  so  far  to  the  great  principle  of 
monotony,  may  certainly  be  forgiven  for  breaking  out  at  the  top 
and  giving  one  row  of  windows  especial  prominence  in  the  way  of 
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frontons  above  and  small  columns  at  the  sides,  even  though  that 
row  of  windows  does  not  light  a  particularly  important  story.  He 
may  be  forgiven  that,  but  that  two  stories  should  be  married  to- 
gether by  a  colossal  order  of  pilasters,  which  order  seems  to  impose 
upon  the  sixteen  stories  below  the  duty  of  acting  as  their  base- 
ment, is  harder  to  accept.  Otherwise,  there  is  only  to  connote  very 
great  ingenuity  in  multiplying  the  details  thought  necessary  to 
make  up  this  elaborate  finish  of  the  building,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  great  cornice  by  the  heavy  string-courses  below, 
by  the  heavy  round-arched  windows  and  by  the  crowning  member 
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of  gilded  metal,  which  shows  against  the  sky,  and  the  echoing  of  all 
these  horizontal  members  by  the  minor  string-courses  which  divide 
the  stories  of  this  uppermost  quarter  of  the  building,  which  in  itself 
is  higher  as  well  as  more  elaborate  than  the  whole  business  build- 
ing of  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  another  thing  which  those  who 
saw  the  building  before  its  entire  completion  will  regret,  and  that 
is  that  the  rondels  which  recently  showed  the  sky  through  them 
have  now  become  windows  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of 
another  story  to  the  building,  and  the  raising  of  the  roof  to  a 
point  higher  than  was  at  first  intended.  The  effect  of  that  letting 
of  the  sky  through  the  uppermost  wall  of  this  lofty  structure  was 
the  carrying  to*  an  unexpected  and  hitherto  unknown  extent  that 
beautiful  element  of  design  which  the  battlement,  the  pierced  para- 
pet and  similar  architectural  devices  have  always  given  to  the  de- 
signer. The  passing  of  the  darker  wall  into  the  sky  and  of 
the  brighter  sky  into  the  wall  in  a  kind  of  counter-change  is  one 
of  the  beautiful  effects  possible  in  flat-roofed  or  low-roofed  struc- 
tures, and  to  have  lost  this  is  to  have  lost  much.  It  will  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  know  these  lofty  buildings  in  their  internal  econ- 
omy that  a  parapet  wall  of  six  or  ten  feet  is  needed  to  mask  the  en- 
tirely regular  and,  in  a  sense,  offensive  skylights,  ventilators,  tops 
of  elevator  shafts  and  the  like  which  occupy  so  much  of  the  hori- 
zontal space  of  a  roof.  No  architectural  management  could  make 
anything  of  these,  and  the  only  way  to  treat  the  case  is  to  conceal 
them  altogether.  Even  those  business  buildings  which  pretend  to 
the  picturesque  effect  of  a  lofty  and  high-pitched  roof,  must  have 
in  a  concealed  flat,  masked  by  higher  portions  of  the  roof  itself, 
some  such  open  deck  upon  which  these  "head  buildings"  as  we  be- 
gin to  call  them,  can  be  placed,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  intelligent 
and  logical  way  is  to  make  the  roof  flat,  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
put  these  disagreeable  necessities  where  they  belong  and  then  to 
hide  them  by  a  wall  from  the  spectator  below.  The  change  wrought 
in  the  Surety  Building  has  been  that  of  greatly  diminishing  the 
height  of  this  free,  parapet  wall,  by  raising  the  main  flat  roof. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  important  basement  of  this  building 
and  to  weigh  the  very  difficult  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  Greek 
portico  on  the  Broadway  front.  "Greek"  portico  one  says  advisedly, 
for  the  Ionic  colonnade  has  been  very  carefully  studied  from  Athe- 
nian and  not  Italian  sources.  It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  this 
Ionic  colonnade  is  emphasized,  and  its  effect  strengthened,  by  the 
order  of  square  pilaster-like  piers  which  fills  the  front  on  Pine  street 
and  is  repeated  in  the  very  heavy  angle-piers  on  Broadway.  Be- 
tween these  angle-piers  the  entablature  breaks  out,  including  six 
of  the  main  piers  of  the  Broadway  front  in  a  salient,  or  rcssaut,  as 
it  may  be  called,  with  two  small  returns.  This  projecting  part  of 
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the  entablature  forms  the  crowning  horizontal  part  of  the  portico. 
The  columns  at  the  end  are  treated  like  those  between  them,  and 
not  with  any  attempt  to  put  "angle-capitals"  at  the  angles.  -  This 
is  a  most  happy  piece  of  restraint,  for  where  the  angle  is  so  slightly 
marked,  its  projection  being  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  width 
of  the  portico  in  front,  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  have  insisted 
on  the  fact  of  the  projection,  and  it  is  better  to  treat  this  projec- 
tion like  the  mere  setting  out  of  the  middle  of  the  basement  story 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  main  structure  as  if  to  carry  the  statues 
which  crown  it  than  to  give  it  that  emphasis  which  a  less  thought- 
ful designer  would  have  insisted  on,  and  .which  might  well  have 
seemed  excessive.  In  the  first  story  above  the  basement  proper  a 
ressaut  of  less  projection  repeats  this  slight  break  in  the  middle,  and 
beneath  it  and  supporting  it  are  six  piers,  each  flanked  by  an  en- 
gaged column  of  a  similar  but  much  smaller  Ionic  order.  These 
piers  serve  as  the  backing  of  the  symbolical  statues  by  Mr.  J.  Massey 
Rhind.  Our  illustration,  Fig.  3,  show  at  once  all  these  important 
•details,  but  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Fig.  -i  to  weigh  their  value  to 
the  building.  It  may  easily  be  thought  that  the  treatment  of  the 
Pine  street  front  with  the  basement  made  up  of  square-edged  piers 
with  their  slightly  indicated  capitals,  is  more  judicious  for  so  lofty 
and  ponderous  a  structure  than  the  masking  of  it  by  the  delicate 
proportions  of  a  colonnade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonnade  in 
itself  is  a  thing  so  very  attractive,  so  delicate  in  design,  such  a  mas- 
terly adaptation  of  the  loveliest  forms  of  antiquity,  and  is  so  beau-' 
tiful  as  seen  from  the  sidewalks  of  Broadway,  that  it  is  hard  to  re- 
gret its  presence.  Granted  that  it  is  not  quite  a  part  of  the  building, 
it  still  remains  true  that  there  is  not  one  point  of  view  from  which 
you  can  survey  the  whole  western  front  of  the  building  in  such  a 
way  as  to  feel  that  this  vast  structure  is  insufficient  in  the  apparent 
massiveness  of  its  basement.  It  is  only  by  that  effort  of  the  mind 
which  puts  this  and  that  together  and  associates  memory  with  the 
impression  of  the  moment  that  one  is  able  to  feel  the  incongruity 
which  has  been  suggested. 

In  the  St.  James  Building,  recently  erected  at  the  -corner  of 
Broadway  and  West  26th  street,  the  up-town  office  building  of  mod- 
ern New  York,  with  its  singular  classification  of  occupants  has  been 
undertaken.  These  structures,  which  are  of  the  present  decade  al- 
most exclusively,  afford  shelter  to  but  few  if  any  lawyers,  and  but 
rarely  furnish  the  principal  offices  of  important  companies  and  busi- 
ness associations.  The  architects  are  in  them,  of  course,  for  nearly 
all  the  New  York  architects  have  left  the  commercial  and  banking 
centre  of  the  city.  Many  engineers  are  here,  many  agencies  for 
theatrical,  musical  and  literary  undertakings,  and  many  of  that  class 
of  tradesmen  to  which  does  not  of  necessity  appertain  large  stocks 
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FIG.  5.— ST.  JAMES'  BUILDING. 
S.  W.  Corner  Broadway  and  26th  St.,  New  York  City.  Bruce  Price,  Architect.- 
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of  goods  and  great  warehouses.  There  is  now  in  Broadway  an  al- 
most continuous  array  of  such  newly  built  office  buildings,  from 
City  Hall  Park  to  about  34th  street,  at  which  point  they  disappear 
among  the  lofty  modern  hotels  and  apartment  houses.  Nowhere 
in  the  stretch  of  three  miles  reaching  northward  of  the  group  of 
down-town  buildings  proper,  the  real  "sky-scrapers,"  are  there  any 
very  lofty  business  buildings,  and  this  newly  built  St.  James  Build- 
ing is,  perhaps,  as  high  as  any,  sixteen  stories  above  the  sidewalk. 
Here  there  is  no  such  cost  and  elaboration  as  in  the  Surety  Com- 
pany's building,  but  a  study  of  the  requirements  and  of  the  possible 
means  of  architectural  treatment  almost  equal  in  interest,  though 
not  so  happy  in  result.  This  building  has  a  front  on  Broadway  of 
nearly  ninety  feet  and  is  twenty  feet  wider  on  the  side  street.  The 
shape  of  the  lot  is  even  more  irregular  than  that  on  which  the 
Surety  Buidding  stands,  as  the  angle  which  Broadway  makes  with 
the  cross  streets  is  very  oblique.  In  this  case  it  seems  to  have  been 
impracticable  to  treat  the  side  wall  and  the  rear  wall  in  any  way  at 
all  corresponding  with  the  two  street  fronts.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
but  the  architect's  strong  feeling  for  that  unity  of  treatment  which 
is  generally  so  entirely  disregarded  has  urged  him  to  give  to  those 
walls  of  the  building  which  are  not  the  street  fronts,  a  treatment 
which  will  in  some  measure  recall  the  architecture  of  the  street 
fronts  and  unite  them  all  four  together  as  parts  of  the  same  compo- 
sition. It  is  peculiarly  to  be  regretted  that  the  westerly  wall  whose 
windows  look  out  towrard  the  North  River  and  over  the  roof  of  the 
chancel  of  Trinity  Chapel,  could  not  be  treated  in  a  way  more  fitly 
to  complete  the  structure,  because  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the 
admirable  church  which  wre  have  named,  large  "and  costly  in  spite 
of  its  humble  appellation,  will  not  be  removed  in  our  time,  and  be- 
cause so  long  as  it  remains  this  front  of  the  St.  James  Building  will 
be  seen  from  base  to  summit. 

The  near  neighborhood  of  the  almost  adjacent  building  on  Broad- 
way, less  high  but  still  very  lofty,  prevents  the  southerly  wall  from 
being  very  much  seen. 

The  attempt  has  been  in  the  two  fagades  of  this  building  to  treat 
by  means  of  color  that  which  in  the  Surety  Building  was  achieved 
altogether  by  relief  of  surface  upon  surface.  The  horizontal  and 
vertical  are  marked  alike  by  the  contrast  in  color  between  red  brick 
and  light  colored  terra  cotta.  As  the  building  is  only  sixteen  stories 
high,  or,  perhaps,  fifty  feet  less  lofty  than  the  Surety  Building, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  broader  on  every  side  and  much  broader 
in  at  least  one  direction,  the  tower-like  character  is  much  less 
strongly  emphasized  in  the  design,  and  rightly  so.  At  the  same 
time,  the  general  treatment  of  the  larger  part  of  the  whole — ten  sto- 
ries in  the  present  case — as  the  main  wall  with  uniform  windows 
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arranged  in  uniform  groups  of  two  and  divided  by  brick  piers,  gives 
to  the  whole  mass  the  more  general  character  of  the  triple  composi- 
tion of  a  basement,  a  lofty  shaft,'  and  the  superstructure,  or  crown. 
The  building  surfers  in  comparison  with  the  Surety  from  having 


FIG    6.— PROPOSED  BRUNSWICK  HOTEL. 
5th  Ave.  and  2Gth  St.,  New  York  City.  Bruce  Price,  Architect. 

its  basement  far  less  dignified,  not  merely  that  the  much  less  elab- 
orate and  costly  treatment  has  forbidden  the  architectural  features 
of  the  older  and  loftier  building,  but  that  the  insertion  of  the  feeble 
round-arched  coupled  windows  of  the  story  above  the  store  fronts 
increases  the  effect  of  weakness  given  by  the  store  fronts  themselves. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  among  the  many  difficult  and  vexa- 
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FIG.  7.— PROPOSED  OFFICE  BUILDING. 


Lower  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Bruce  Price,  Architect. 


tious  problems  given  the  modern  architect,  that  he  has  to  insert 
these  incongruous  features,  out  of  scale  with  everything  else,  into 
his  ground  story  and  thus  to  defer  to  the  demands  of  retail  trade  to 
the  extent  of  destroying  all  the  massiveness  of  his  front  where  mas- 
siveness  is  most  needed.  The  problem  is  how  to  overcome  this  and 
how  to  make  the  building  seem  to  be  adequately  supported  when  it 
rests  on  a  few  piers. 

If,  indeed,  the  steel  cage  construction  were  made  visible,  not  by 
exposing  the  metal  to  the  weather  and  to  the  chances  of  injury 
from  fire,  but  by  treating  as  piers  only  those  uprights  which  arc 
really  piers  of  constructive  necessity,  then,  indeed,  the  problem 
would  be,  if  difficult,  still  not  hopeless.  Awkwardness  there  might 
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still  be,  and  the  necessity  of  forcing  upon  the  lovers  of  architecture 
a  new  basis  for  their  ideas  of  proportion  in  that  the  number  of  low 
openings  would  be  accompanied  by  openings  much  smaller  in  scale 
and  much  more  numerous  immediately  above.  It  would  still  be  a 
difficult,  and  a  doubtful  task  that  the  architect  would  have  before 
him,  but  it  would  not  be  quite  so  hopeless  as  it  is  now  when  he  is 
compelled  to  force  something  of  the  old  massiveness  of  effect  when 
there  is  no  massiveness  of  structure.  If  slender  metal  uprights  can 
be  set  so  very  far  apart  the  public  of  shopkeepers  who 
desire  above  all  things  a  "store  front"  which  will  be  attractive 
and  will  afford  abundant  window  space  to  show  their  wares,  are  not 
to  be  deceived.  They  will  insist  upon,  and  they  will  have,  the  huge 
glass  fronts  for  which  they  pay  their  money.  In  considering,  there- 
fore, the  basement  of  this  structure  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  the 
fact  that  it  lacks  apparent  massiveness  because  the  presence  of  two 
store-fronts  explains  that  at  once,  and  the  architectural  treatment 
in  such  cases  is  always  supposed  to  begin  with  the  story  above  the 
store-fronts.  They  are  treated  as  if  non-existent,  and  in  the  air 
above  them  floats  the  architectural  design  with  nothing  but  narrow 
vertical  strips  to  tie  it  to  the  sidewalk.  There  has  been  nothing 
particular  done  in  this  case  to  overcome  the  difficulty  and  to  restore 
the  architectural  character  which  the  glass  basement  wall  destroys ; 
but  this  ought  to  have  surprised  no  one,  although,  indeed,  there  are 
four  or  five  instances  of  buildings  erected  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years  in  which  a  better  treatment  has  been  found  possible. 
It  is  true  that  no  one  of  these  buildings  is  so  lofty ;  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  question  very  much,  and  something  might 
have  been  done  more  efficacious  than  that  which  was  resorted  to  ir 
this  case. 

There  is  still  to  be  considered  the  manner  in  which  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  building — that  is  to  say,  the  uppermost  block  or  mass 
formed  by  four  stories  within,  and  outwardly  by  an  arcade  with 
bay-windows  underneath  the  arches,  and  a  row  of  small  square 
windows  in  the  frieze  above  the  arches — there  is  need  to  consider 
how  far  this  decoration  is  appropriate.  If  the  screen  of  columns  in 
the  Surety  Building  seems  out  of  place,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
building  is  not  a  columnar  structure,  having  merely  a  portico  of 
columns  added  for  its  further  adornment,  in  its  basement  story,  and 
on  one  side  only,  the  use  in  the  present  case  of  a  lofty  arcade  with 
elaborate  columns  of  modified  Ionic  style,  the  columns  themselves 
having  more  than  two  stories  of  the  building  in  their  height,  the 
whole  arcade,  including  three  stories,  must  seem  a  feature  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  tranquillity  and  purposeful  character  or  the 
design  of  the  walls  and  their  openings  below.  The  great  cornice 
which  finishes  the  building  and  dominates  it  finely  is  in  itself  a  cred- 
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itable  design,  and  this  system,  the  resting  of  the  whole  series  of 
bands  and  string-courses  which  are  used  as  the  equivalent  of  cor- 
nice and  frieze  in  the  classical  entablature,  upon  a  pierced  archi- 
trave— a  banding  composed  of  square  windows  alternating  with 
formal  piers,  but  evidently  intended  to  be  the  architrave  of  the  en- 
tablature— all  this  is  excellent.  This  whole  entablature  is,  it  may 
be  assumed,  twenty-two  feet  high,  or  about  one-eleventh  of  the 
whole  height  of  the  building.  How  fine  the  building  might  have 
been  if  the  unbroken  series  of  square  windows  in  a  wall  treated 
with  two  colors  in  agreeably  and  skillfully  managed  juxtaposition 
could  have  been  carried  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  great  final  en- 
tablature! It  is  not  well,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  judicious  to  suggest 
how  a  building  might  have  been  differently  designed,  and  yet  no 
other  way  seems  to  suggest  itself  of  expressing  so  forcibly  the  en- 
tire irrelevancy  of  the  elaborated,  broken-up,  re-distributed  and 
arcaded  upper  member  of  the  building,  the  broad  band  forty,  feet 
wide  or  high  and  interposed  between  the  simple  wall  and  the  simple 
and  vigorous  entablature.  The  comparative  feebleness  of  the  base- 
ment in  two  stories  it  is  easy  to  overlook,  partly  because  of  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  achieving  anything  good  in  this  basement 
and  partly  because,  nearly  unseen  as  it  is,  in  connection  with  the 
general  mass,  it  will  not  tell  very  much  on  the  general  character 
of  the  building,  but  the  upper  stories  are  lifted  just  high  enough 
above  the  surrounding  buildings  to  be  seen  freely  from  Madison 
square,  from  the  Triangle  below  Twenty-fifth  street,  from  Fifth 
avenue  and  from  Broadway.' 

A  much  larger  and  loftier  building  is  in  hand  as  these  words  are 
written.  In  the  design  for  that  building  Mr.  Price  has  carried  out 
a  scheme  of  chromatic  decoration  far  more  elaborate  than  the  one 
shown  in  the  St.  James  Building.  A  system*.of  gradation  of  color 
has  been  elaborated  which  allows  of  a  changing  and  culminating 
chromatic  effect  reaching  through,  perhaps,  three  hundred  and 
fiftv  feet  of  vertical  height.  Fig.  7. 

Of  buildings  whose  design  is,  in  a  sense,  antique  in  character, 
aiming  at  simplicity  and  directness  rather  than  elaboration,  and 
striving  to  reach  a  certain  academic  propriety  rather  than  the  ex- 
pression of  construction  or  utilitarian  purpose,  perhaps  the  most 
notable  is  the  house  of  Mr.  English,  at  New  Haven  (Fig.  10).  The 
main  front  of  this  house  is  singularly  interesting  in  design  in  that 
the  principal  doorway  is  relegated  to  a  position  at  the  extreme  left 
hand  and  to  a  wing  of  no  comparative  importance  in  size  or  posi- 
tion. A  porch  with  a  terrace  upon  it  marks  this  principal  entrance, 
and  is  repeated  by  a  square  veranda  or  loggia  at  the  other  end  car- 
rying a  similar  terrace.  The  centre  of  the  composition,  then,  is 
left  for  a  broad  and  square  feature  like  a  bay-window  of  very  slight 
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Newport,   R.   I. 


PIG.   11.— RESIDENCE   OF  GEO.   S.   SCOTT. 


projection,  two  stories  high  and  having  its  own  entablature  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  third  story.  There  is  in  all  such  designs  a  cer- 
tain anomaly  in  this,  that  the  principal  rooms  are  inevitably  on  the 
ground  floor  in  these  suburban  houses,  while  the  design  taken 
straight  from  Italy  has  the  piano  nobilc — the  story  next  above  the 
ground  story — which  with  the  Italians  means  rooms  of  state  and 
with  us  means  bedrooms.  Apart  from  that,  and  considering  the 
design  as  an  architectural  composition  only,  there 'is  great  skill  and 
good  taste  shown  in  the  management  of  the  order  forming  the 
centre  of  the  building  and  enclosing  three  large  windows.  It  will 
be  observed  that  there  are  but  four  pilasters  in  this  order,  while  the 
two  corners  of  the  flat  bay-window  serve  as  further  upright  sup- 
porting members,  and  the  entablature  is  accommodated  in  height 
and  in  design  to  the  whole  front  of  the  bay,  as  if  the  order  had  in- 
cluded six  pilasters  instead  of  four.  This  is  a  very  agreeable  front,. 
and  from  the  placing  of  the  house  among  its  trees,  it  is  more  per- 
fectly presented  by  a  front  view,  a  facade,  as  we  would  say  in  cities,. 
than  most  suburban  houses  can  be.  The  Scott  residence,  at  Newport.. 
Fig.  u,  is  similar  in  character  and  marked  by  the  peculiarity  that  its 
front  entrance,  though  extremely  elaborate  and  forming  an  import- 
ant feature  in  the  main  wall,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  wing,  is 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  but  well  at  one  side.  This,  which  is, 
of  course,  inevitable  in  house  planning,  is  still  to  be  noted  as  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  classical  designs  of  Mr.  Price.  Not  only  is  he  willing 
to  place  his  central  features  very  much  out  of  centre,  but  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  doing  so. 
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FIG.  12.— NEW  KAVEN  COLONY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY'S  BUILDING. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  house  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  Fig.  12, 
is,  so  far  as  its  exterior  goes,  a  dwelling  house  of  stately  propor- 
tions. There  is  a  curious  piece  of  delicate  feeling  seen  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  triple  window  above  the  doorway.  This  being 
of  necessity  narrower  than  the  similar  window  which  adjoins  it  on 
the  same  story  has  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  to  be  made 
more  prominent  as  coming  over  the  doorway;  and  accordingly 
he  gives  it  Ionic  pilasters  of  doubtful  classical  propriety  but  of  ex- 
cellent effect,  whereas  the  larger  window  has  merely  the  brick 
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jambs  to  mark  its  outside  limits.  The  quintuple  window  on  the 
ground  floor  is  a  very  pleasant  modification  of  the  ordinary  "Vene- 
tian window,"  and  suggests  a  -.most  agreeable  room  within.  The 
Russell  house,  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  is  another  design  ir. 
a  quasi-classical  style.  Its  details  cannot  well  be  judged  from  the 
picture  we  have  before  us,  Fig.  13,  but  the  order  of  the  verandas  is 
everywhere  a  modified  and  florid  Ionic.  Where  there  is  so  very 
much  of  this  order,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  a  regu- 
lar system  of  intercolumniation,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  wiser  to  aban- 
don altogether  the  classical  form  for  each  separate  column.  The 
difficulty  is  great,  although  probably  not  insuperable,  of  so  modi- 
fying these  classical  forms  that  the  columns  may  aid  one  another 
and  produce  an  agreeable  effect  as  of  a  great  colonnade,  while  still 
they  are  very  irregular  and  unacademic  in  their  disposition.  This 
large  and  stately  house  is  most  agreeable  in  general  effect  and  is 
appropriate  and  simple  in  design. 

The  great  house  of  Mr.  George  Gould,  at  Lakewood  in  the  Pines, 
New  Jersey,  can  hardly  be  shown  by  any  illustration  that  we  can 
give  here.  It  is  so  lost  among  the  tree  trunks  that  a  general  photo- 
graphic view  seems  impracticable.  (For  Illustration  see  last 
pages  of  this  magazine.)  This  treatment  of  classical  orders 
in  an  extremely  free  and  easy  way  suggests  the  XVIII. 
century  styles,  the  architecture  of  Louis  XV.  in  France 
and  the  contemporary  buildings  in  Germany.  These  same 
late  post-Renaissance  styles  have  received  more  abuse  and  less 
sympathetic  praise  than  their  merits  deserve.  There  is  plenty  of 
bad  taste  in  the  German,  Bohemian  and  Austrian  varieties  of  it, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  Dutch  showed  great  good  sense  in  almost 
abandoning  the  large  order  as  part  of  the  design  of  their  simpler 
and  smaller  structures,  but  as  these  bold  innovations  were  treated 
in  France  they  were  full  of  interest  and  charm.  There  is  much  of 
that  same  charm  in  the  design  before  us.  The  reader  is  to  under- 
stand that  the  house  is  not  of  one  color  alone.  The  pilasters  are  of 
creamy  white  terra  cotta,  and  the  brick  quoins  upon  which  the  pil- 
asters are  based  are  of  brick  of  nearly  the  same  color,  while  the 
large  panels  of  the  wall  are  covered  with  cement  and  colored  a  kind 
of  greenish  gray  in  much  sympathy  with  the  tree  trunks  and  the 
subdued  light  beneath  the  foliage.  This  building,  then,  though 
modern  classic  in  its  main  scheme,  is  eminently  picturesque  in 
treatment,  both  in  form  and  color.  The  interior  of  this  house 
has  been  managed  by  the  architect  throughout.  So  have  the 
grounds.  The  pergola,  or  shaded  and  embowered  walk,  is  most 
attractive. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  to  abandon  the  consideration  of  this 
semi-classic  side  of  Mr.  Price's  work  without  considering  for  a 
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moment  the  singularly  effective  design  made  by  him  for  the  Audit- 
orium in  Baltimore,  Fig.  14.  The  massive  campanile,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  winged  figure,  reminds  one 
disagreeably  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  tower  and  of  its  pro- 
totype, the  great  tower  at  Seville.  It  would  be  generally  preferred 
to  the  tower  which  is  praised  highly  in  this  article  as  part  of  the 
Home  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  Perhaps  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  two  could  only  be  judged  of  in  execution.  The  front  of 
the  building  proper,  with  its  florid  ornamentation  in  late  post- 
Renaissance  forms,  will  be  to  everyone  who  loves  these  freer  and 
more  fantastic  and  later  styles  a  charming  composition.  The  only 
criticism  which  can  be  made  of  it  by  one  who  is  not  considering  the 
plans  or  the  connection  of  this  exterior  with  the  necessary  uses  of 
the  building,  is  that  a  very  high  order  of  talent  would  be  required 
and  great  expense  incurred  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  its 
sculptured  detail.  Nothing  but  the  finest  and  the  richest  work 
would  sufrice,  and  the  attempt  to  "skin"  this  particular  job  would 

be  ruinous  to  the  design  and  to  the 
effect  of  the  exterior.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  further  consideration 
of  the  exterior  would  end  in  the 
bringing  a  part  of  the  sculpture 
down  to  a  lower  level.  As  it  now 
stands,  there  is  a  painful  lack  of 
decorative  work  about  the  base- 
ment and  the  lower  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal story,  while  the  upper  part 
of  that  principal  story  is  thickly 
set  with  elaborate  ornamentation. 
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FIG.  14.— THE  AUDITORIUM. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Fig.  15  shows  the.  memorial  to  the  late  Richard  Morris  Hunt,which 
was  undertaken  by  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  and  which  decorates 
the  west  side  of  Fifth  avenue  where  the  low  wall  of  Central  Park 
bounds  it,  at  a  point  near  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Its 
plan  can  be  perfectly  well  understood  from  the  photograph.  A 
central  mass  marked  on  the  principal  front  by  two  pilasters 
carrying  an  entablature  and  a  low  attic  serves  as  background 
to  the  high  pedestal  upon  which  is  placed  the  memorial  bust 
which  has  been  modeled  by  Daniel  C.  French.  On  either  side 
'of  this  central  mass  are  two  slightly  curved  and  slightly  projecting 
wings,  the  whole  forming  a  monumental  screen  for  an  exedra-seat 
and  terminating  on  either  side  in  a  pier  boldly  advanced  beyond  the 
line  of  the  central  pier  and  adorned,  each  one,  by  a  symbolic  statue, 
the  work  of  the  same  sculptor  who  has  modeled  the  bust.  The  two 
little  pieces  of  wall  with  coping,  not  flat  as  in  the  monument,  but 
cut  with  a  wash  or  slope,  to  shed  water,  represent  the  Park  wall  of 
sandstone.  All  the  rest  of  the  structure  shown  in  the  photograph 
is  the  monument  to  be  erected  by  the  Municipal  Art  Society  by 
means  of  contributions  from  its  own  treasury  and  from  the  several 
art  societies  of  New  York  and  their  members.  The  names  of  those 
societies  are  inscribed  upon  the  slabs  which  are  set  between  the 
shafts  of  dark  marble.  Monuments  of  this  type  have  become  some- 
what numerous  in  Europe  of  late  years,  and  whenever  a  similar 
memorial  is  undertaken  in  America,  some,  at  least,  of  the  designs 
offered  adopt  the  exedra  plan.  It  is  not  to  be  objected  to;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  desirable,  a  worthy,  a  satisfactory  plan  when  it  com- 
bines well  as  a  general  thing  with  a  park  wall  and  the  trees  behind 
it,  as  in  this  instance,  with  the  partial  enclosure  of  a  small  terrace, 
in  which  case  it  shows  two  sides  very  plainly,  one  toward  the  outer 
world  and  one  toward  that  limited  piece  of  ground  which  has  been 
taken  up  for  monumental  purposes ;  and  also  where  between  two 
large  buildings  or  between  the  wings  and  pavilions  of  a  single  one; 
it  seems  to  form  part  of  a  large  architectural  mass.  Differences  of 
treatment  result  inevitably  from  each  of  these  conditions.  More- 
over, the  exedra  plan  is  capable  of  immense  differences  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  design,  its  details,  etc.,  which  may  range  all  the  way 
from  the  extremely  bold,  unconventional,  unacademic  treatment  of 
the  Farragut  monument  in  Madison  Square,  the  work  of  Messrs. 
McKim,  Meade  &  White  as  architects  and  Augustus  St.  Gaudens 
as  sculptor,  to  the  high  and  dry  classical  of  some  recent  German 
•examples.  The  beauty  of  the  Farragut  exedra  is  known  to  almost 
everyone,  and  it  is  a  beauty  which  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the 
superb  sculpture  in  relief  which  invests  it,  the  form  of  the  monu- 
ment being  unarchitectural  and  arranged  merely  to  display  the 
sculpture;  while  in  the  Hahnemann  monument,  of  which  the  sculp- 
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tures  and  the  main  design  of  the  structure  were  perfectly  shown  at 
the  late  exhibition  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  an  eminently 
architectural  treatment  was  adopted,  against  which  the  sculptor 
would  have  striven  in  vain  for  supremacy  but  for  the  magnificent 
energy  of  the  central  figure — the  seated  portrait  statue  by  Mr. 
Niehaus.  In  the  present  case  there  is  danger  that  the  sculpture  will 
be  a  little  overweighted,  for  although  there  is  no  more  sagacious 
adapter  of  the  sculptor's  art  to  the  exigencies  of  a  building  than 
Mr,  French,  and  no  sculptor  more  able  or  more  accomplished,  both 
technically  and  as  a  master  of  expression,  yet  the  emblematic  fig- 
ures are  slight  and  slender  and  the  bust  is  narrow  and  small  when 
compared  with  the  architectural  masses  behind  them.  If  now  these 
architectural  masses  were  parts  of  a  building  having  a  certain 
utility  of  its  own,  well!  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  expressed  an 
architectural  idea  and  were  in  themselves  a  monument  requiring 
sculpture  only  to  adorn  it,  again  well!  The  more  one  studies  the 
present  model  the  more  it  is  forced  upon  him  that  there  is  too  much 
architecture  of  a  purely  ornamental  sort  in  proportion  to  the  sculp- 
ture ;  that  is  to  say,  not  too  much  architectural  treatment,  but  too 
much  mass  and  too  large  a  building  to  carry  off  so  very  little 
sculpture.  This,  however,  is  criticism  based  upon  a  confessedly 
higher  standard  than  that  which  it  is  generally  safe  to  apply  to 
modern  designs.  In  allowing  such  criticism  to  stand  one  is  obvi- 
ously recognizing  the  existence  of  a  certain  harmony  between  the 
work  in  question  and  the  important  and  truly  artistic  works  of  the 
great  past. 

There  is  a  large  class  of  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Price  in  which 
the  French  architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the  XVI.  century  has 
been  used  with  great  freedom  and  intelligence.  To  make  this  state- 
ment of  itself;  to  say  that  seems  like  very  little  to  say  because  it 
would  appear  so  obvious  a  course  to  pursue.  When  a  modern 
architect  desires,  as  he  must  often  desire,  picturesqueness  of  treat- 
ment, and  that  endorsed  and  approved  by  excellent  authority  of  the 
past,  the  Renaissance  and  XVI.  century  France  would  seem  so 
obvious  a  style,  time  and  place  to  which  to  have  recourse.  The 
tact,  however,  is  that  the  modern  designs  which  show  anything  like 
intelligent  study  of  that  important  class  of  buildings  have  been  so 
few  in  this  country  that  they  could  be  named  in  a  few  lines  of  this 
print.  It  is  the  more  interesting,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Price  has 
undertaken  this  rehabilitation  of  the  Renaissance  forms  on  so  large 
a  scale. 

The  hotel  known  by  the  name  of  Chateau  Frontenac  in  Quebec, 
Fig.  1 6,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known  of  these  buildings  because, 
although  people  of  the  United  States  go  less  often  than  they  should 
during  their  summer  trips  to  the  romantic  and  picturesque  town  of 
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Quebec,  Canada. 


FIG.  16.— CHATEAU  FRONTENAC. 


Quebec,  the  building  itself  has  excited  interest  in  the  exhibitions  and 
in  the  architectural  publications  of  the  time.  Fig.  17  shows  the  ground 
plan  of  this  'building.  The  principal  entrance  from  the  Place  d'Armes, 
in  which  is  the  double  carriage  drive  and  the  footway  separated  from 
the  carriage  drive  by  an  arcade,  is  seen  on  the  left,  in  Fig.  18,  and  in 
Fig.  19.  The  entrance  for  foot  passengers  from  the  Rue  des  Car- 
rieres  is  in  the  middle  of  the  picture.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
requirement,  absolute  in  a  hotel  building,  of  very  many  windows 
arranged  as  the  separate  rooms  and  apartments  make  necessary, 
and  not  according  to  any  abstract  idea  of  what  is  most  fitting  archi- 
tecturally, is  more  easy  to  manage  in  a  style  similar  to  the  one  em- 
ployed in  this  case  than  it  would  be  in  any  other.  A  design  strictly 
classical  in  the  original  sense  of  that  word  would  be  almost  im- 
practicable ;  the  irregularity  of  the  site  would  force  the  hand  of  the 
designer  continually  and  results  would  come  that  neither  he  nor 
the  student  of  his  work  \vould  enjoy.  On  the  other  hand,  anything 
like  Gothic  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is  to  say,  a  really  or- 
ganized design  of  French  XIII.  or  XIV.  century  style — would  be 
equally  impracticable,  because  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for 
those  lofty  vaulted  rooms  and  their  corresponding  windows,  without 
which  the  true  Gothic  style,  although  capable  of  exquisite  effect 
in  small  buildings  in  cottage-like  masses,  in  porches,  and  the  like, 
cannot  lend  itself,  it  would  seem,  to  large  and  grandiose  composi- 
tions. In  mediaeval  castles  or  monastic  buildings  of  anything  like 
the  size  and  pretence  of  the  Chateau  Frontenac  there  would  inev- 
itably be  many  vaulted  rooms  of  height  great  in  proportion  to  their 
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horizontal  dimensions,  and  also  vaulted  cloisters  and  the  like,  nor 
can  we  imagine  a  building  being  otherwise  than  feeble  and  mean- 
ingless if  the  details  of  French,  or  English,  or  Spanish  Gothic 
should  be  forced  into  service  in  an  association  so  foreign  from  their 
original  and  legitimate  use.  But  the  French  Renaissance  style  of 
the  early  days  is  "ready-made"  to  our  hand,  nor  does  one  need  to 
go  away  from  the  existing  chateaux  of  the  Loire  and  its  near 
neighborhood  for  perfect  examples  of  all  that  he  can  need  to  begin 
a  successful  study  of  that  style.  Thus,  in  the  building  before  us, 
although  it  is  very  nearly  devoid  of  architectural  ornament,  there 


FIG.   1!).— COURT   ENTRANCE   TO   CHATEAU  FRONTENAC. 
Quebec,  Canada. 

is  still  a  character  given  it  by  the  lofty  dormer  windows  and  chim- 
neys relieved  against  the  steep  roofs,  by  the  turrets  corbelled  out 
from  the  angles,  by  the  towers  rising  from  the  foundation  and  af- 
fording a  reminiscence  of  the  military  buildings  which  the  Renais- 
sance castles  succeeded  and  imitated,  by  the  fenestration  in  so  far 
as  it  is  limited  to  square-headed  windows  in  couples  or  in  groups 
of  three  or  five  with  slender  piers  between  them,  seeming  almost 
like  mullions,  and  more  than  all  by  the  few  and  simple  pieces  of 
more  elaborate  decoration  such  as  are  introduced  at  the  entrance 
doorways,  the  major  and  the  minor — all  combining  to  make  a  very 
effective  exterior,  at  once  suitable  to  the  occasion  and  pleasantly 
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suggestive  of  still  finer  things  of  old.  The  inevitable  lack  of  mass- 
ive, unbroken  wall  and  the  too  great  abundance  of  windows  injure 
the  design  less  than  might  be  supposed,  and  it  is  only  where  an 
entirely  false  and  foreign  motive  is  introduced,  as  in  the  continu- 
ous row  of  small  round-headed  windows  between  two  of  the  great 


FIG.    20.— ENTRANCE    TO    THE    COURT,    CHATEAU    FRONTZNAC. 
Quebec,  Canada. 

piers,  that  a  serious  blot  is  felt  to  exist.  The  reader  is  to  remember 
that  this  is  a  building  erected  for  commercial  purposes  and  to  pro- 
duce as  much  rental  as  possible.  We  are  treating  it  as  such.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  compare  it  with  a  building  upon  which  archi- 
tectural adornment  could  be  lavished. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


PIANO  IN  MUSIC  ROOM,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


DINING  ROOM   OF  GEORGIAN   COURT,    LOOKING   EAST. 


DINING  ROOM  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT,  LOOKING  WEST. 


DINING  ROOM  OF  GEORGIAN   COURT. 


MANTELPIECE  IN  DINING  ROOM,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


BILLIARD  ROOM  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT,  LOOKING  WEST. 


1   / 


BILLIARD  ROOM  OP  GEORGIAN  COURT,   LOOKING  EAST. 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OP  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


CORNER  IN  CONSERVATORY,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


ENTRANCE  TO  COURTYARD  OF  STABLES,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


SERVANTS'  ENTRANCE,   GEORGIAN  COURT. 


ENTRANCE   GATES,   GEORGIAN   COURT. 
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FIG.    40.— "ROCK-RIDGE.' 


Tuxedo  Park,   New  York. 


to  see  what  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see.  The  architects 
who  ask  for  an  immediate  popular  approval  of  their  design  do  well 
to  repeat  unchanged  the  recognized  forms  of  the  past.  It  is  little  to 
them  that  their  doing  so  tends  to  make  all  progress  in  architecture 
impossible  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  more  ambitious  men  vain.  They 
have  their  reward  in  pleasing  nine  of  the  passers-by  in  the  street, 
wrhereas  the  tenth  only  could  be  expected  to  look  with  some  respect 
and  some  curious  interest  at  a  design  based  upon  novel  concep- 
tions. There  are  larger  houses  in  Tuxedo  Park  than  any  of  these, 
and  some  which  show  a  certain  taste  for  the  old  Colonial,  but  even 
these  with  all  their  Georgian  characteristics  are  marked  by  the  same 
interest  in  the  picturesque  rather  than  in  the  traditional. 

The  residence  of  .Mr.  W.  H.  Howard,  at  San  Mateo,  California,  is 


"TURTLE -POINT' 


FIG.  41.— "TURTLE-POINT. 
Tuxedo  Park,  New  York. 
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a  vigorous  design  somewhat  suggested  by  the  well-known  "Nor- 
man Shawr  type,"  of  English  country  house ;  Fig.  43.  The  house 
called  Springhurst,  at  Black  Rock,  Connecticut,  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character.  There  is  in  this  exterior  a  mingling  of  American 
devices,  as  of  siding  with  cut  shingles  and  with  clapboards  treated 
in  various  ways,  and  of  the  more  formal  English  half-timbered  ga- 
ble. The  house  is  none  the  better  for  this  mixture  of  external  coat- 
ings, and  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  feared  that  the  "half  timbered  gable" 
is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be.  A  house  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Fig.  44, 
is  sincerely  to  be  admired  if  the  timber  framing  of  the  upper  story  is 
genuine,  and  not  merely  an  effect  produced  by  nailing  boards  upon  a 
plastered  surface.  The  mind  is  apt  to  be  content  and  peaceful  in 
the  presence  of  a  country  house  whose  main  mass,  like  this  one's, 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  and  which  controls  the  subordinate  parts.  If 
to  such  a  large  and  unbroken  central  mass  there  be  added  refine- 
ment and  variety  of  detail,  as  here,  such  a  house  is  one  of  the  more 


PIG.   44.— RESIDENCE  OF  J.    C.    PUMPELLY. 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

agreeable  results  of  modern  architectural  design,  but,  of  course,  if 
the  effectiveness  of  that  overhang  and  of  that  strongly  emphasized 
cage  of  timber  is  produced  by  the  poor  pretense  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  above,  the  apparently  successful  result  has  been  pro- 
cured at  a  high  price.  The  residence  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Baker,  at  Mon- 
mouth  Beach,  is  an  interesting  study  of  a  house  of  varied  outline 
and  most  irregular  fenestration,  with  porches  and  loggie  in  appa- 
rently unlimited  supply,  but  restrained  and  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  superposition  of  the  vast,  low-pitched  roof.  The  suburban 
house  of  Mr.  James  Ross,  at  Montreal,  Fig.  45,  must  'be  named  as  an 
interesting  study  of  a  small  chateau,  a  villa,  as  perhaps  one  might  call 
it  by  stretching  the  term  a  little,  a  villa  in  the  French  Renaissance 
style.  Here  the  chimneys  are  where  they  ought  to  be,  reinforcing 
the  roof  without  marring  it,  throwing  its  lines  up  towards  the  sky 
and  emphasizing  the  ridge  which  they  do  not  destroy.  A  large 
house  at  Tuxedo  Park,  known  by  the  name  of  Boulder  Point,  Fig. 42,. 
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FIG.  45.— RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  ROSS. 


Montreal,  Canada. 


has  been  'built  around  a  great  natural  boulder,  as  it  were.  This  mass 
of  rock  lends  its  flattish  top  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  balcony  at  the  en- 
trance, and  as  the  boulder  is  poised  upon  a  ridge  of  rock  of  natural 
emphasis  and  a  kind  of  picturesque  significance  of  its  own,  it  may 
have  been  well  to  try  to  give  to  the  house  itself  a  look  as  or  natural 
formation.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  has  never  been  a 
successful  essay  of  this  kind,  and  that  architecture  is  better  as  it 
grows  more  decidedly  artificial.  Many  have  been  the  attempts  in 
our  own  recent  experience — attempts  to  make  small  houses,  at 
least,  look  like  accidental  piles  of  rough  stone,  but  they  never  suc- 
ceed altogether,  and  good  taste  is  generally  offended  by  the  attempt 
to  use  rough  natural  forms  in  combinations  of  man's  devising.  The 
moment  man  alters  their  arrangement  they  cease  to  be  natural 
forms.  The  rough  stone,  as  it  lies  upon  a  pile  of  its  fellows,  or  as  it 
is  found  surrounded  by  the  wild  herbage  of  the  pasture  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  and  one  which  the  lover  of  nature  and  the  artist  have 
a  right  to  dispute  the  possession  of  one  with  the  other.  But  let 
the  architect  hoist  it  out  of  its  place  and  combine  it  with  other 
rough  stone  in  a  portico  for  an  arcade,  and  the  virtue  has  gone  out 
of  it.  It  is  not  in  that  way  that  the  stones  of  the  field  are  meant  to 
be  used  by  the  builder.  More  interesting  are  the  houses  of  the  sim- 
ple American  cottage  type  with  gambril  roofs  and  low-pitched  roofs 
which  are  not  of  broken  pitch,  with  broad  verandahs  and  sheltered 
carriage  porches,  plain  square  windows  from  which  the  familiar 
and  friendly  green  blind  has  not  of  necessity  to  be  banished,  and 
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chimneys  of  not  excessively  attenuated  form.  Such  a  house  is  the 
Loomis  house  at  Ringwood,  N.  J.,  shown  in  Fig.  46.  Whether 
such  a  house  strikes  you  as  beautiful  or  not,  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  standard  which  you  have  allowed  your  mind  to  shape  for 
itself.  Its  possible  beauty  of  proportion  is  a  thing  which  will  be 
found  to  vary  immensely  with  the  point  of  view,  but  the  beauty  of 
propriety,  of  fitness  for  the  situation  and  for  the  purpose  to  which 
its  architectural  forms  are  applied  is  probably  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  anywhere.  The  study  of  these  interesting  dwelling  houses  must 
include  mention  of  a  house  in  the  Japanese  taste,  built  at  Tuxedo 
Park,  Fig.  37,  and  of  a  similar  design  on  a  larger  scale  made  for  a 


FIG.    46.— RESIDENCE    OF    MRS. 
Ringwood,  N.  J. 


A.    L.    LOOMIS. 


house  which  has  since  been  built  in  a  different  taste.  The  essential 
characteristics,  of  course,  are  the  curved  roof ;  that  is  to  say,  the  roof 
strongly  marked  with  a  hollow  curve  near  the  eaves.  This,  which 
has  a  constructional  value  in  the  original  temple  buildings  of  the 
Japanese  and  which  echoes  the  very  ancient  use  of  the  same  feature 
in  China,  is  a  matter  of  experiment  for  the  principal  roof  and  the 
verandahs  of  an  American  house.  With  us  it  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  picturesque  effect.  We  have  not  the  substructure  of  detached 
heavy  timbers  without  walls  forming  as  a  part  of  the  structure, 
which  timbers  are  kept  in  place  by  the  superincumbent  mass  of  roof. 
With  us  the  wall  is  the  more  massive  feature,  and  the  roof  but  keeps 
rain  and  sun  out  of  the  interior  of  our  apartments.  The  use  of  this 
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FIG.  47.— THE  HOTCHKISS  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 
Lakeville,   Conn. 

curved  roof,  together  with  the  peculiar  columnar  treatment  of  the 
verandahs,  is  not  a  greater  deviation  from  the  Japanese  original 
type  than  is  our  treatment  of  the  Grseco-Roman  order  a  deviation 
from  the  original  use,  the  original  associations,  of  that  important 
element  of  design.  It  may  well  be  that  the  west  coast  of  this  coun- 
try will  see  some  introduction  of  oriental  forms  into  its  domestic 
architecture,  and  although  now  it  cannot  be  considered  a  welcome 
innovation,  able  designers  may  yet  make  something  of  it.  It  is 
not  that  which  is  the  most  certainly  expected  which  is  the  most 
likely  to  happen  in  architectural  progress  any  more  than  in  warfare. 
The  plan  of  the  exterior  of  the  Hotchkiss  school,  at  Lakeville, 
Connecticut,  is  interesting  to  anyone  who  cares  for  teaching  and 
the  organization  of  schools.  The  design  reduced  by  the  necessity 
of  keeping  down  the  outlay  to  a  very  simple  and  domestic  pro- 
gramme, explains  itself  sufficiently  in  the  illustration,  Fig.  47.  The 
great  colleges  which  have  been  rearranging  their  buildings  lately 
would  have  been  wise  had  they  considered  the  convenience  of  pupils 
and  teachers  as  thoroughly  as  have  the  managers  of  this  school. 

Russell  Sturgis. 


RESIDENCE  OF  T.  H.  TALMADGE. 


Moore's  Pond,  N.  Y. 
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RESIDENCE  OP  E.  P.  MITCHELL. 


Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


BLACK   ROCK   CHAPEL. 


Black  Reck,  Conn. 
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DESIGN   FOR   THE    "SUX"   OFFICE   BUILDING. 
New  York  City. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A  LIBRARY  OX  A  CITY  BLOCK,  200x200. 


DESIGN   FOR   PEACE   MONUMENT   AND   ARCADE. 
New  York  City. 


'THE   TURRETS." 


Bar     Harbor,  Me. 


'THE   TURRETS." 


Bar    Harbor,  Me. 


VIEW    OF    LIBRARY    IN    MR.    BRUCE    PRICE'S    OFFICES. 
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Ornament  over  Entrance  Door  of  the  Great  Hall  of    Georgian  Court. 
Residence  of  George  J.  Gould,  Esq.,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Designed  by  Bruce  Price. 


A  TALK  WITH  BRUCE  PRICE. 

IT  was  so  far  up  in  the  air  it  seemed  as  though  the  clouds  were  but 
a  step  from  us.  From  the  windows  one  could  look  down  upon 
the  great  city  spread  out  all  around  one.  Buildings,  whose  lowest  stor- 
ies were  perfectly  familiar,  seemed  strange  and  out  of  place  when  their 
tops,  scarce  visible  in  the  narrow  streets,  were  now  clearly  seen. 
Nor  was  the  view  limited  to  the  tops  of  buildings ;  the  apex  of  more 
than  one  church  tower  was  below  us.  Truly  it  was  an  ideal  location 
for  an  architect's  office ;  so  quiet,  so  inspiring,  so  far  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  city  at  one's  feet.  And  yet  not  wholly  ideal ;  for 
one  knows  well  that  architects  are  practical  men,  who  do  not  go 
around  th'e  world  with  their  heads  in  the  clouds.  The  office  was 
ideally  situated,  but  it  was  not  typical  of  the  practical  man,  the  archi- 
tect. 


Pergola  in   Grounds  of  Georgian   Court. 
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It  was  an  agreeable  place  to  be,  and  I  need  not  add  that  it  was 
the  business  home  of  a  most  agreeable  man.  There  was  no  need 
to  begin  our  talk  with  interchanging  views  on  the  weather,  or  on 
golf,  or  other  general  topics,  on  any  one  of  which  I  might  have  been 
sure  to  have  learned  a  heap.  But  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  my 
special  business  was  to  talk  with  Mr.  Price  about  his  own  work ;  to 
get  him  to  tell  me,  and  those  to  whom  I  might  tell  it,  what  was  his 
point  of  view  in  some  of  his  more  notable  undertakings,  to  tell  what 
he  really  thought  and  strove  for,  as  opposed  to  that  impersonal  view 
that  one,  not  unnaturally,  takes  in  considering  buildings  as  archi- 
tectural constructions.  So  we  plunged  directly  into  the  subject  of 
architecture,  which,  in  such  a  place  and  with  such  a  host,  needed  no 
introduction.  And,  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  natural  to  talk  art  with 
Mr.  Price,  for  his  personality  suggests  the  very  artistic  work  that 
has  given  him  fame  and  made  him  the  accomplished  architect  and 
cultured  man  of  the  world  he  is. 

The  Design  of  a  Country  House* 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  Price,"  I  asked,  "what  you  consider  the  first  thing 
for  the  architect  to  keep  in  mind  in  designing  a  country  house?" 

"Not  going  in  opposition  to  nature,"  he  replied.  "It  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case  that  an  architect  will  insist  that  his  building  is  the 
chief  thing  in  a  landscape ;  that  one  must  look  at  it  whether  he  wants 
to  or  not;  that  everything  must  make  way  for  it;  that  the  work  of 
man  must  surpass  in  visibleness  the  work  of  nature.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  house  is  but  part  of  a  scene,  and  the  more  complete  the 
scene,  the  more  naturally  the  house  is  adapted  to  its  surroundings, 
the  better  it  fits  into  the  landscape,  the  better  the  result-  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  chance ;  but  a  matter  of  actuality,  readily  determined  and 
easy  to  see  in  advance  if  the  surroundings  are  properly  studied.  It 
is  so  easy  to  invent;  and  so  extremely  difficult  to  design." 

"How  is  that?"  I  queried;  "what  do  you  mean  by  inventing  and 
designing?" 

"Why,"  came  the  reply,  "any  one  can  draw,  any  one  can  invent 
something.  But  designing  is  very  different.  Designing  is  the 
question  of  solution ;  it  is  the  answer  to  the  questions :  Have 
you  solved  your  problem  properly?  Does  it  compose  with  the  site? 
Is  it  doing  what  nature  would  do  were  she  the  architect? 

"Not,"  he  added,  quickly,  "that  nature  makes  scenery  at  will ;  sin 
does  not  manufacture  it,  but  she  has  it.  And  the  architect  cannot 
ignore  that  fact  if  he  would  produce  an  agreeable,  successful,  artistic 
house.  Tone  is,  perhaps,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  the  tones 
that  dominate  in  nature.  The  tones  chosen  by  the  architect  may  be 
harmonies,  they  may  be  contrasts,  but  they  must  be  complements 
to  nature.  That  is  a  fundamental  proposition  that  cannot,  I  thinl 
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be  escaped  from.  Let  me  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  a  definite  example. 
'The  Uplands,"  at  San  Mated,  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  house  so  placed  that  one 
can  look  from  its  windows  clear  across 
a  hundred  miles  of  land  and  water. 
The  hills  among  which  it  is  built  are 
brown,  and  the  house  is  therefore 
brown.  Redwood  is  the  natural  wood 
of  the  country,  and  thus  it  was  natural 
to  use  it.  The  house  does  not  stand 
out  in  the  landscape,  but  fits  in  with 
it.  And  that  is  the  principle  that 
should  govern  the  design  of  every 
house. 

"Another  thing  to  be  considered  is 
the  configuration  of  the  landscape.     It 
is  too  often  the  case  that  a  client,  own- 
ing a  bit  of  hilly  land,  will  insist  that 
his    house    should    be    placed    on    its 
loftiest  point.     Yet  this  may  be  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  artistic  solution 
of    the    problem.     Take    "Windcap" 
house    on    Windcap    Mountain    near 
Tuxedo ;  that  will  explain  what  I  mean 
as  well  as  any.  It  is  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  vicinity,  reaching  out  on  all 
sides  in  rather  gentle  undulations.  The 
summit  is  bare,  and    a    house    placed 
there    would    be    merely    placed    and 
might  be  anything  at  all.     The  actual 
problem  was  not  to  place  a  house  in  a 
particular  spot,  but  to  design  a  house 
and  place  it  where  its  design  would  be 
in  entire  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings,   and    where,    instead    of    being 
thrust  up  on  high  that  it  might  be  seen 
for  itself  alone,  it  would  form  a  port- 
tion  of  the  landscape.     Accordingly  it 
was  not  built  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  but  on  a  bench  somewhat 
below  the  top,  and  designed  with  lines 
comporting  with  the  natural  outline. 
It  thus  becomes  a  harmonious  part  of 
the  general  view,  the  occupant  loses 


Wrought  Iron  Lamp  Standard  for  Arc 
Lamps  in  Grounds  of  Georgian 
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nothing  by  having  a  background  to  his  house,  his  view  is  still  as  fine, 
still  as  grand,  and  he  escapes  that  frightful  conspicuousness  that 
would  have  followed  from  building  on  the  summit,  and  that  still  more 
dreadful  obtrusiveness  that  would  have  resulted  from  a  varied  out- 
line of  turrets  and  pinnacles,  where  every  part  would  be  swearing  at 
every  other  part,  and  the  whole  thing  an  obvious  importation  into  a 
view  in  which  everything  else  is  natural  and  harmonious. 

"I  cannot  but  think  that  too  often  this  important  principle  is 
neglected  in  designs  that  are  excellent  in  themselves,  well  studied, 
carefully  carried  out  and  admirably  designed  on  paper,  and  yet  have 
no  real  relationship  to  their  surroundings — designs  which  seem  more 
like  exotic  growths,  brought  to  a  strange  place  and  set  up  for  the 
edification  of  the  curious  and  the  bewilderment  of  the  beholder. 
One  never,  in  looking  at  a  house,  should  feel  like  asking,  'How  did 
it  come  here?'  One  should  never  feel  that  it  is  out  of  keeping  with 
its  surroundings.  That,  of  all  things,  is  what  I  have  tried  to  avoid 
in  country  houses.  Lines  must  be  well  studied,  the  situation  must 
be  carefully  chosen,  the  colors  judiciously  applied.  Attention  to 
these  matters  is  really  of  more  importance  than  the  making  of  a 
design  that  looks  well  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

"It  should  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  in  speaking  of  harmo- 
nizing a  design  with  nature  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  architect's 
own  feelings  as  to  what  may  be  harmonious.  "The  Uplands" 
in  California  is  a  brown  house  amid  brown  hills  and  has  a  pointed 
roof;  and  not  a  few  people  have  asked  me  why  a  pointed  roof  in  a 
country  house  where  there  is  no  rain  or  snow?.  My  reply  has  been 
that  to  me  a  roof  has  no  reference  to  the  climate,  and  a  pointed  roof 
especially  is  not  a  device  solely  for  throwing  off  water  or  snow.  It 
seemed  to  me,  in  that  hilly  region,  a  proper  covering  for  the  house, 
and  I  endeavored  to  make  its  lines  harmonize  with  the  hills  against 
which  it  is  projected.  It  is  not  impossible  that  an  architect,  in  seeking 
an  effect  that  seems  to  him  harmonious  may  really  adopt  a  device 
that,  considered  in  itself  and  apart  from  the  actual  solution,  may  be 
open  to  criticism.  A  house  ought  to  be  made  to  conform  to  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  but  the  actual  solution  must  depend  on  the  archi- 
tect's view  of  what  harmony  is. 

"And  so,  getting  back  to  the  question  of  site,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  finest  of  all  sites  is  a  bench  on  a  hill  or  a  mountain, 
with  a  great  view  before  the  house,  and  a  natural  background 
against  which  it  is^'  projected.  A  succession  of  hills,  for  ex- 
ample, should  not  have  a  series  of  houses  standing  out  like  so  many 
beacons  on  the  summit  of  each  elevation ;  but  the  best  effect  is  had 
when  the  house  has  its  own  natural  background.  One  or  two,  in  a 
series  of  houses  located  in  this  way  may,  indeed,  rise  up  in  whole  or 
in  part  above  the  projecting  background ;  but  that  is  quite  different 
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from  perching-  every  house  on  the  loftiest  site  possible.  Of  course, 
if  a  client  will  not  be  otherwise  satisfied  but  insists  on  such  a  location 
he  must  be  obeyed.  In  such  a  case  a  good  deal  of  help  is  obtained 
by  making  the  house  the  same  color  as  the  mountain.  A  house 
should  not  be  made  to  be  seen ;  that  is  quite  immaterial ;  its  real 
function  is  to  be  seen  from." 


The  Picturesque  in  Design. 

"What,"  I  asked,  "are  the  elements  of  the  picturesque  in  design? 
You  have  spoken  of  houses  with  pinnacles  and  turrets,  and  these 
features  are  not  infrequently  looked  upon  as  the  leading  elements 
in  creating  a  picturesque  design.  Is  that  true?  Is  the  picturesque 
obtained  by  deliberate  effect?" 

"Not  at  all.  Whatever  is  picturesque  in  a  design  should  be  ac- 
complished by  the  exigencies  of  the  site  rather  than  deliberately 
made.  A  picturesque  effect  should  be  th'e  last  thing  to  be  thought 
of;  that  idea  is  quite  opposed  to  what  I  have  been  trying  to  show  is 
the  proper  method  of  house  designing,  attention  to  the  surround- 
ings. A  picturesque  design  deliberately  made  is  best  compared  to 

the    burlesque    in ____^     literature     or     in 

acting.     A    truly  ^^B^^^^^.  picturesque  effect 

can  never  be  pro  IMS!  duced   deliberate- 

ly, using  the  word  ^^H|  picturesque  in  its 

artistic  sense.     It  lB|^Htti92^V  can  only  be  had 

by  adding  part  to  part  and  without 

deliberate   design  or    intent.     Take 

the      remarkably  picturesque 

groups  one    finds  in    French    farm- 

houses.    There  each  separate 

real  rule  is  never  /                               jjl            to   lose    sight    of 

t  h  e  architectural  K         solution,  and  that 

is    invariably    the     | _     simplest  one.    In 

the  Chateau  Fron  t  e  n  a  c  at  Mon- 

Vase  and  Pedestal  in  Grounds  of 

treal,  for  exam  Georgian  court.  pie,  the  design 
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could  never  have  been  anything  else  than  it  is. 
One  did  not  have  to  bother  as  to  whether  it 
would  look  so  and  so  or  not.  The  result  came  of 
itself.  There  is  the  quadrangle  or  court  sur- 
rounded by  buildings.  The  site  is  irregular 
and  at  varying  levels,  so  that  some  parts  of 
the  buildings  surrounding  the  court  are  three 
stories  higher  than  the  other  parts.  What- 
ever may  be  picturesque  in  the  design  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  natural  conditions." 

"But  does  not,"  I  asked,  "this  careful  at- 
tention to  site  and  the  problems  arising  from 
it  entail  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  to 
the  architect?  Must  you  not  personally  visit 
each  site,  and  does  that  not  mean  that  the 
most  expensive  member  of  your  office,  to  wit, 
yourself,  must  consume  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  traveling  and  inspecting  lands  and  solving 
problems  that  cannot  be  done  in  your  draft- 
ing room?" 

"Yes,  that  is  true,  but  it  is  unavoidable  and 
indispensable.  The  architect  should  make 
himself  perfectly  and  personally  familiar  with 
all  the  surroundings  of  the  proposed  building 
and  with  all  the  conditions  that,  in  any  way, 
enter  into  its  erection  and  designing.  Per- 
sonally, I  like  to  design  on  the  spot ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results." 


Lantern  in  Vestibule  of 
Georgian  Court. 


The  Difficulty  with  Clients, 

"And  clients,"  I  insinuated,  "what  of  them?  Are  they  easy  to 
handle?  Does  the  client's  own  views  influence  a  design  to  any  ex- 
tent? And  what  happens  when  the  client  differs  radically  from  the 
architect,  and  will  not  be  led  by  the  nose,  as,  of  course,  he  should?" 

Mr.  Price  became  immediately  quiet ;  it  was  not  that  my  ques- 
tions were  profound — for  they  are  questions  every  one  asks  of  an 
architect — but  they  evidently  called  up  reminiscences  that  were  not 
intended  for  publication.  In  a  moment  he  resumed: 

"Clients,"  he  said,  solemnly,  "have  way  back  in  their  heads  an  idea 
of  a  house.  Some  can  express  it  and  some  can't ;  others  have  ar- 
rived at  the  idea  through  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  architect 
they  have  come  to  engage.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  based  on  prin- 
ciples you  have  already  solved.  But  there  are  times  when  the  client 
will  leave  everything  to  you.  And  those  are  the  times  the  architect 
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most  enjoys.  Of  course,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  combat  a 
client's  views;  but  that  should  never  be  done  arbitrarily,  only  by 
showing  something  better.  In  that  way  a  good  deal  can  be  accom- 
plished. When  it  is  impossible  to  move  a  client  and  I  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  him  I  have  invariably  found  the  result  unsatis- 
factory." 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something  of  your  work  at  Tuxedo,"  I 
said. 

The  Evolution  of  Tuxedo  Park* 

'That  I  regard  as  one  of  my  most  important  achievements. 
Tuxedo  was  a  growth,  an  evolution ;  not  a  definite  idea  carried  out 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Lorillard's  original  idea  was  a  simple 
club  house,  which  was  not  even  a  club  house,  in  the  wilderness. 
The  park  was  to  be  a  preserve  for  hunting  and  fishing  for  a  limited 
number  of  people,  with  a  few  cottages  to  be  rented  or  sold.  So  un- 
pretentious was  the  first  thought  that  Mr.  Lorillard  invariably  desig- 
nated his  cottages  and  house  as  'boxes.'  Gradually  the  idea  de- 
veloped. Society  took  hold  of  the  project.  It  not  only  became 
popular,  but  fashionable.  In  very  short  order  the  club  house  be- 
came a  large  building,  with  a  ball  room  and  one  hundred  bedrooms, 
and  the  'boxes'  became  country  houses.  In  the  matter  of  archi- 
tectural treatment  much  was  left  to  me,  and  in  the  first  six  months 
after  the  project  was  started  I  designed  and 
built  forty  houses.  An  engineer  was  in 
charge  of  the  grounds,  but  the  architectural 
requirements  were  naturally  permitted  to 
dominate  in  all  essential  matters." 

The  Problem  of  Planning* 

Tuxedo  naturally  suggested  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  planning  and  arrange- 
ment underlying  the  designing  of  country 
houses ;  problems  that  every  architect  must 
face,  problems  that  every  client  presents, 
urges,  supports  and  insists  upon,  apart  from 
the  natural  problems  presented  by  site  and 
location. 

"The  greatest  difficulty  in  all  country 
house  planning,"  said  Mr.  Price  in  reply  to 
my  query,  "is  that  more  room  is  wanted  up- 
stairs than  down.  The  second  floor  is  the 
real  key  to  the  plan,  and  the  result  is  that  pendant  Balcony  of 
houses  are  frequently  planned  on  the  crazy-  Hail,  Georgian  court. 
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quilt  system,  every  part  fitting  into  every 
other  part,  and  no  satisfaction  to  any- 
one, save  to  the  designer  of  the  combi- 
nation, who  can  only  exhibit  his  ingen- 
uity as  a  result.  The  present  style  of 
country  house  building  is  of  relatively 
recent  origin.  When  people  first  began 
to  go  to  the  country  they  went  to  hotels  ; 
that  was  the  first  stage.  Then  came  cot- 
tages, mostly  unpretentious  dwellings. 
In  the  third  period  people  bought  old 
farmhouses  and  added  to  them ;  the 

Bracket     in     Billiard  Room     of        quaint  period." 

Georgian  Court.  ^nd  then  he  waxed  reminiscent  and 

told  of  a  remarkable  experience  with  a  lady  clad  in  red,  carrying  a 
green  umbrella  and  wearing  a  bonnet  decked  with  purple  feathers,  a 
combination  altogether  impressive  and  quite  in  the  current  style  of 
art.  She  sallied  forth,  accompanied  with  her  lord  and  master  and  all 
her  immediate  descendants — quite  a  raft  of  them — and  under  this 
cultured  guidance  the  architect  was  escorted  around  a  newly  acquired 
farmhouse,  and  to  the  wave  of  the  green  umbrella  was  directed  how 
to  make  it  picturesque,  quaint  and  conformable  to  the  ideas  of  mama. 

"I  want  it  full  of  surprises  (wave),"  she  demanded ;  "full  of  cupolas 
(wave)  and  turrets  (wave)." 

But  at  last  the  architect  escaped,  and  that  was  the  last  of  that  job. 
In  itself  a  remarkable  thing;  and  yet  does  not  the  tale  show  a  fine 
independence,  a  real  artistic  feeling  (in  the  architect),  a  sense  of  the 
propriety  of  art  and  in  art,  which,  if  we  had  more  of  would  redeem 
our  public  architecture  from  much  of  its  present  reproach? 

"In  this  last  period,"  resumed  Mr.  Price,  "everything  must  be 
quaint  and  odd,  rooms  shooting  off  at  unexpected  angles,  or  unex- 
pectedly appearing  where  they  were  least  wanted;  rooms  at  various 
levels,  with  steps  up  or  down  to  them ;  rambling  strange  affairs,  a 
mixture  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends.  And  yet,  abominable  as  the. 
whole  system  is,  I  acquired  a  very  considerable  reputation  in  doing 
these  very  things  of  which  I  now  absolutely  disapprove." 

That,  surely,  was  a  frank  confession ;  it  was  more  than  that.  It 
was  not  the  architect  who  was  speaking,  but  the  man,  and  the  man 
raised  above  the  architect,  frankly  admitting  the  progress  of  his  art, 
glorying  in  his  radicalism  and  rejoicing  in  it.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
contradictory  in  this  statement  with  the  earlier  discussion  on  the 
artistic  expression  of  the  country  house  in  its  relationship  to  the 
natural  surroundings.  For  we  were  now  talking  of  the  interior  of 
the  house,  the  foundation  of  the  design,  if  you  will ;  whereas,  before 
it  was  the  outer  covering  of  the  inner  skeleton  that  was  analyzed. 
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The  relationship  of  the  house  to  the  landscape  is,  of  course,  a  wholly 
different  problem  from  the  internal  planning. 

The  lady  of  the  green  umbrella  was,  however,  matched  by  another 
lady  client.  She  had  built  many  houses  and  had  acquired  vast  archi- 
tectural knowledge.  At  last  she  came  to  Mr.  Price  and  he  designed 
a  house  for  her.  That  it  was  a  charming  house  to  gaze  upon  need 
not  be  stated.  But  the  lady,  while  satisfied  with  Mr.  Price's  exterior 
design,  insisted,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  lady  clients,  that  her 
plan  should  be  adopted.  And  so  she  undertook  the  task  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Not  being  ungracious — for  what  architect 
ever  had  a  lady  client  who  was  ungracious  or  unappreciative? — she 
one  day  rewarded  her  architect  by  telling  him  that  while  he  had  made 
a  fine  monument  to  himself  in  the  outside  of  the  house,  he  had  made 
a  mausoleum  for  her  within.  Alas,  it  was  too  true,  for  presently  she 
died  to  the  tender  ministrations  of  four  doctors. 


The  Gould  House. 

"The  proper  way  to  plan  a  house,"  continued  Mr.  Price,  "is  to  treat 
it  on  architectural  principles,  and  that,  of  course,  means  the  employ- 
ment of  axial   lines.     Mr.   Gould's 
house,  "Georgian  Court,"  at  Lake- 
wood,  will  explain  what  I  mean  per- 
haps better  than  any  other.     There 
you  enter  a  large  hall,  from  each 
end  of  which,  to  the  right  and  left, 
runs  a  corridor  that  connects  every 
part  of  the  building.     This  corridor 
could  have  been  continued  indefi- 
nitely, but  naturally  stops  just  where 
it  was  wanted  to  stop.   Now,  the  merit 
of  this  plan  to  my  mind  is  that  the 
moment  you  enter  the  hall,  the  mo- 
ment you  come  into  the  house,  you 
have  the  whole  of  it  before  you-  You 
not  only  know  where  you  are,  but 
you  see  the  entire  house  as  soon  as 
you  have  come  into  it.     This  seems 
to  me  an  immense  advantage.     Not 
only  is  it  a  perfectly  logical,  utili- 
tarian plan,  but  you  are  at  home  the 
moment   you   are   inside   the   door. 
There  is  no  need  to  find  your  way 
around." 

"True,"  I  replied.     "But  that,  I 
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am  sure,  is  only  one  of  the 
many  things  you  pride  your- 
self on  in  that  sumptuous 
dwelling." 

"It  is  not  sumptuous  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word," 
he  replied.  "That  is,  it  is  not 
a  gorgeous  house,  though  it 
is  one  in  which  I  feel  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  It  is 
built  directly  in  the  pines, 
and  its  simple  grey  walls  take 
on  an  endless  succession  of 
changing  shadows  from  the 
trees  that  almost  touch  it.  At 
the  entrance  is  an  unpreten- 
tious lodge.  To  the  left  is 
the  house ;  to  the  right  the 
stable ;  between  them  is  a 
garden.  It  will  probably 
surprise  you,  but  it  is  true, 
that  the  cost  of  the  house  was 
restricted,  and  hence  the 
house  itself  is  restricted.  The 
materials  are  stucco  and  terra 
cotta,  so  that,  externally,  at 
least,  it  cannot  be  called  a 
sumptuous  dwelling.  I  look 

upon  it  as  a  consistent  design  throughout,  yet  it  contains  several 
features  of  widely  separated  origin.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt 
to  put  a  French  chateau  roof  on  an  English  Georgian  house.  In 
English  and  American  houses  the  first  floor  is  the  fine  floor;  it  is 
not  so  in  French  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  English 
roofs,  except  the  Elizabethan,  which  are  mostly  thin  and  poor  and 
not  habitable.  In  France  the  roof  has  been  superbly  developed,  with 
big  dormers,  forming,  in  fact,  the  best  part  of  the  design.  I  took 
these  two  things  and  placed  them  together.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
diversity  in  actuality,  for  there  is  no  chateau  detail  and  the  style 
throughout  has  been  made  consistent. 

"In  the  interior  somewhat  different  conditions  prevailed,  since 
the  inside  of  a  house  offers  opportunity  for  a  richer  treatment  than 
is  possible  without.  The  theory  of  the  inside  has  been  to  carry  it 
out  as  an  English  house.  White  is  the  chief  color,  white  and  gold. 
There  is  a  white  entrance  hall  qualified  by  crimson  walls  and  the  rich 
colors  in  the  Canterbury  frieze.  The  dining  room  is  white  again, 


Bracket  in  Music  Room  of  Georgian 
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with  green  walls  and  green  tints.  In  the  library  you  have  the  rich 
bindings  of  the  books  as  the  chief  element  in  the  color  scheme,  and 
there  the  wood  is  dark.  The  billiard  room  is  also  dark.  In  the 
music  room  the  wood  is  gilded,  in  keeping  with  its  style  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  painted  panels  of  the  walls.  The  morning  room  has 
more  gilt  on  its  wood,  with  panels  of  white  silk  embroidered  in 
colors.  The  general  effect  is  rich,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  eminently  liv- 
able and  intended  for  constant  use.  And,  after  all,  one  could  not 
place  the  splendid  works  of  art  contained  in  this  house  in  rooms  that 
were  not  suitably  decorated. 

"The  stable  is  necessarily  large,  because  it  contains  accommoda- 
tions for  a  considerable  number  of  horses  and  carriages,  and  also  a 
laundry  for  the  house,  sleeping  and  dining  rooms  for  the  men  em- 
ployed in  the  stables.  A  water  tower  was  needed  for  the  estate,  and 
instead  of  building  a  gaunt  scaffolding  it  was  made  the  central  feat- 
ure of  the  stable.  The  utmost  simplicity  pervades  the  design  of 
both  house  and  stable." 


The  American  Surety  Building. 

From  the  Gould  house  to  the  building  of  the  American  Surety 
Co.  was  a  step  backward  in  chronology,  but  not  otherwise,  for  that 
fine  'Structure  will  hold  its  own  after  many  a  more  pretentious  build- 
ing has  become  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  It  is  so  notable  an  edifice 
and  so  conspicuous  a  monument  in  its  author's  artistic  career  that 
I  brought  Mr.  Price  back  to  it  without  any  compunction. 

"The  problem  there,"  he  said,  "was  to  design  a  monumental 
structure.  The  idea  is  a  campanile 

with  four  pilaster  faces,  the  seven 

flutes  being  represented    by    seven 
rows  of  windows.     I    presume    the 

most  fortunate  thing  in  connection 

with  this  building  was  the  making 

of   the    four   exposed  sides  entirely 

alike,  a  thing  which  had  not  been 

previously    done    in     New     York, 

and  which  has  not  been  repeated. 

The  Surety  Co.  obtained  control  of 

the    adjoining    buildings    and    was 

thus  able  to  secure  the  absolute  in- 
tegrity of  its  own  structure.     This 

gave  an  unusual  advantage  and  an 

unusual  opportunity.     It  is  true  I 

should    have    liked    to    have    built 

higher,  to  have  added  five  stories  to 


Boudoir  Lamps  in  Georgian  Court. 
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the  shaft,  and  then  capped  the  building  with  a  high  pyramidal  roof, 
the  prototype  being,  of  course,  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
from  which  also  is  borrowed  the  idea  of  the  arcade,  or  colonnade,  as 
it  more  properly  is,  of  the  crowning  member. 

"The  fact  is  the  tower  idea  is  the  only  artistic  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  high  design.  The  great  defect  of  most  high  buildings  is  the 
hideous  back  wall  and  the  utter  lack  of  care  by  the  architect  or  the 
owner  to  make  the  interior  sides,  as  they  rise  up  beyond  the  sur- 
rounding roofs,  architectural  entities  of  any  sort  whatever.  Our 
commercial  buildings  are,  almost  without  exception,  designed  wholly 
with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  street,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  no  such  relation  at  all,  their  aerial  aspect  being  of  more 
value  to  the  city  as  a  whole  than  the  distorted  partial  views  that,  as  a 
rule,  are  all  we  can  obtain  from  the  street. 

"The  design  known  as  the  'Sun  Building,'  and  published  in  that 
paper  of  February  8th,  1891,  was  composed  for  its  aerial  display. 
The  Tribune  Building  was  regarded  as  completed  and  as  high  as  it 
could  safely  be  extended ;  the  Sun  Building  was,  therefore,  composed 
as  a  tower  resting  against  the  Tribune  Building  as  high  as  its  tenth 
story,  and  above  was  treated  with  all  sides  of  equal  importance — a 
true  tower.  It  was  given  an  entasis  or  batter  at  the  ratio  of  9  inches 
to  100  inches,  so  that  as  it  passed  above  the  roof  of  the  Tribune 
Building  it  was  all  within  its  own  territory.  Unfortunately  it  was 
found  that  the  plot  was  not  adapted  to  the  design,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, abandoned.  Plans  were,  however,  made  for  a  corner  site  close 
by,  and  very  carefully  studied  for  a  building  100  feet  square  at  the 
base.  The  tower,  or  main  body  of  the  structure,  was  to  be  eighty 
feet  square  and  planted  directly  on  the  corner,  and  wings  of  twenty 
feet  front  were  to  be  built  on  the  remaining  space  on  each  street. 
These  wings  were  to  be  built  up  against  the  tower  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  stories  only,  and  were  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
connecting  the  tower  with  the  buildings  immediately  adjoining, 
which  were  assumed  to  be  structures  of  average  height,  and  of  pro- 
viding an  'L'  shaped  court  on  the  inner  corner  of  the  lot  for  light  and 
air.  Some  superficial  area  was  lost  to  the  total  floor  space,  but  this 
was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  absolutely  free  light  gained 
for  the  upper  stories,  and  as  this  particular  building  was  to  be  thirty- 
four  stories  high  the  gain  for  this  purpose  was  of  great  practical 
utility.  Aesthetically  the  advantage  was  very  great,  since  it  then 
became  possible  to  treat  the  four  sides  exactly  alike  and  of  equal 
importance. 

"The  truth  is  the  outcry  against  the  high  building  has  largely  been 
on  aesthetic  grounds,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  aesthetic  rights 
being  answered  the  material  rights  will  not  also  be  fully  protected. 
The  theory  is,  of  course,  that  any  building  rising  above  a  certain 
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height,  say  125  or  150  feet,  should  have  in  proportion  to  a  height 
greater  than  this,  an  environment  commensurate  with  that  height. 
If  the  building  is  300  feet  high  it  should  by  law  be  compelled  to  have 
all  its  facades  of  equal  import,  and  to  do  so  the  owner  should  be 
compelled  to  own  or  to  control  all  the  adjoining  property  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  occupied  by 


buildings  of  not  more  than 
height.      The     skyscraper 
a&  an  architectural   entity, 
chances  for  building  would, 
expense    would    be    great, 
the  high  building  beautiful 
the  city  would  be  the  gainer 
beautiful    tower    buildings 
dreadful  ones  with  horrible 
are  mere  fronts  and  not  real 
ure.     The  Sun 
been  built,  but 
underlie  its  de 
the     American 
though,     as     I 
advantage  have 


ten    or    twelve    stories    in 
would  then  emerge  above  it 
It  is  true  enough  that  the 
in  this  case,  be  few ;  and  the 
but  the  inducement  to  make 
would   be    everything,    and 
in  that  it  would  have  a  few 
instead    of    a    number    of 
back  walls  and  facades  that 
expressions   of  the   struct- 
Building    has    not   yet 
the  principles  that  un- 
sign    were    utilized   in 
Surety      Building, 
have  said,  it  could  with 
been  built  higher." 


Pendant  in  Billiard  Room  of  Georgian  Court. 

I  assured  him  that  the  building  as  it  stands  at  present  did  not  seem 
to  me  in  the  least  unfinished,  nor,  indeed,  in  want  of  a  visible  roof. 
Many  Italian  towers  were  built  with  square  tops  and  the  building  is 
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so  high  that  the  eye  craves  nothing  more.  But  such  a  success  was 
not  attained  without  the  most  careful  study  and  the  keenest  appre- 
ciation of  the  difficulties  of  high  designing.  I  asked  Mr.  Price  to 
tell  me  something  of  the  more  subtle  devices  he  used  to  obtain  his 
final  result — devices  that  illustrated  the  profound  study  that  must 
have  been  given  to  a  design  so  successful  as  this,  which  were  an 
essential  part  of  it,  and  yet  whose  real  purpose,  whose  presence  even, 
the  public  is  unaware  of. 

"When  I   compared  the  design  to  a  pilaster,"  he  re- 
joined, "the  resemblance  is  much  more  than  that  con- 
veyed by  the  seven  series  of  windows.    The  design 
is  a  trulv  vertical  one,  the  vertical  idea  being 
maintained  throughout  by  the  window  trim ; 
while  the  vertical  line  is  broken  by  the 
horizontal  lines  without  being  stopped. 
The  result  is  exactly  the  arris  of 
a  channel.     Then,  in  order  to 
gain  an  entasis  and  avoid 
any  possible  distortion  of 
the  wall,  the  window 


Stair  Railing,  Great  Hall, 
Georgian  Court. 


/  ?yi    /  irames 

are  set 
back  an  inch 
in  each  succes- 
sive story.  At  the 
base  they  are  quite  near 
the  outer  surface  of  the  wall, 
and  you  see  the  piers  within 
through  the  glass ;  at  the  top  they  are 
deeply  set.  If  you  have  a  thick  wall 
above,  a  wall  that  appears  thick  as  you  look 
up  to  it,  you  know  at  once  without  being  told  by 
a  similar  thickness  on  the  exterior  of  the  lower 
wall,  the  same  thickness  must  extend  from  top  to 
bottom.  There  is  a  psychological  explanation  that 
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is  quite   as   satisfying  as  though  the  fact  were  thrust  into  your 
notice  on  the  ground  floor.      Statically,  I  regard  this  treat- 
ment as  entirely  right,  and  it  gives  some  aesthetic  ad- 
vantages.    Shadows  and  perspective  tell  more  above 
than  they  do  below,  and  you  can  get  much  deeper 
shadows  above  by  this  method  than  you  could 
possibly  get  by  any  other.     And  it  helps 
in  the  entasis  also,  which  is  very  im- 
portant in   a  building   so  narrow 
and  so  high  as  the  Surety. 
"In  the  St.  James  Build- 
ing the  same  principle  is 
employed,  but  in  a 
different      way. 
The  St.  James 
is      much 
broader 
than 


the  Surety 


necessary  to  treat  each 
story  separately,  and  all  the 
lower  window  frames  are  *n 
the  same  plane.  But  in  the  crown- 
ing members  they  are  pushed  back 
as  far  as  possible  to  get  the  sense  of 
power  that  is  best  obtained  by  having  the 
greatest  apparent  thickness  of  the  wall  above. 
In  designing  the  St.  James  the  problem  was  a 
facade,  in  the  Surety  it  was  a  tower.  Each  'is. 
therefore,  quite  different,  and  calls  for  different 
treatment.  There  was  not  in  the  St.  James  an 
opportunity  to  employ  a  continuous  design  on 
all  four  sides,  but  the  design  of  the  street  fronts  is  suggested  on  the 
other  two  in  flat  arches  that  relieve  the  walls  as  much  as  was  practi- 
cable. 

"In  the  Surety  Building  there  is  a  certain  grandeur  from  the  use 
of  granite  throughout.  In  the  St.  James  an  effort  was  made  to  erect 
a  rich  commercial  building  as  cheaply  as  possible,  yet  using  good 


Stair  Railing,  Great  Hall 
Georgian  Court. 
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Cast  Brass— Gold   Plated   Balcony   Front,   Georgian  Court. 

materials.  Red  brick  forms  the  body  with  white  terra  cotta  trim. 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  a  building  should  be  wholly  of  one 
color,  nor,  if  the  architect  is  so  disposed,  is  there  any  reason  why 
a  red  building  should  not  be  trimmed  with  white,  more  than  a  white 
building  trimmed  with  red.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  pure 
and  simple,  and  depends  only  on  the  special  effect  at  which  the 
architect  is  aiming.  The  employment  of  color,  just  as  the  choice  of 
color,  is  not  a  matter  of  rule  or  regulation,  but  of  feeling. 


The  Design  for  a  new  Brunswick  Hotel* 

"A  different  problem  was  attacked  in  the  design  for  a  hotel  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Brunswick  hotel.  There  an  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
duce a  design  that  should  be  deliberately  ornamental,  ornate  and 
rich,  and  full  of  color  and  light.  One  can  accomplish  that  in  a  hotel 
while  it  is  almost  impossible  in  the  more  rigid  requirements  of  a  com 
mercial  building.  This  plan  is  extremely  simple.  You  enter  a  large 
vaulted  hall.  On  one  side  is  the  cafe,  on  the  other  the  restaurant; 
over  your  head,  and  reached  by  a  monumental  staircase,  is  a  palm 
room.  Directly  before  you  is  the  hotel  office  ;  a  connecting  corridor 
runs  right  and  left,  with  minor  rooms  beyond,  and  affording  perfect 
communication  with  every  part.  The  moment  you  get  inside  yon 
know  where  you  are  and  where  to  go." 

And,  indeed,  it  was  a  remarkable  color  scheme,  this  great  hotel 
of  red  trimmed  with  white.  There  is  a  white  base ;  then  a  super- 
structure of  red,  with  white  trimmings ;  then  a  crowning  member, 
richly  treated,  of  red  and  white,  with  a  white  attic  and  a  black  high- 
pitched  roof.  By  all  odds  the  most  ambitious  color  scheme  yet  pro- 
posed in  the  metropolis,  and  certainly  a  scheme  that  bids  fair  to  be 
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eminently  successful.  There  is  a  joyousness  in  this  design,  a  feeling 
of  light  and  life  that  is  quite  unsuited  to  a  commercial  building,  and 
exactly  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a- hotel. 

Canadian  Buildings. 

And  then,  without  any  transition  at  all,  we  journeyed  forth  to 
Canada,  where  Mr. 
Price  is  quite  unique 
among  New  York 
architects  in  having  a 
whole  series  of  nota- 
ble buildings,  any  one 
of  which  marks  its  au- 
thor as  a  most  dis- 
tinguished p  r  a  c  t  i  - 
tioner  in  his  art.  We 
were  turning  over  a 
number  of  photo- 
graphs  of  these  build- 
ings, and  I  remarked 
on  their  strong  indi-  I 
viduality  and  highly 
distinctive  character, 
the  more  important  of 
them  forming  a  group 
whose  leading  lines 
were  quite  distinct 
from  buildings  by  the 
same  hand  in  the 
United  States.  I 
asked  Mr.  Price  if  he 

had  deliberately  set  out  to  make  a  difference  between  native  build- 
ings, as  one  might  call  them,  and  foreign  structures. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  "Canadian  conditions  are  distinct  from 
American  conditions ;  the  surroundings  are  different,  and  in  the 
larger  buildings  I  had  the  entire  resources  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  to  draw  upon,  and  hence  it  was  possible  to  build  with  cer- 
tain materials  in  a  certain  way.  The  Windsor  Street  Station  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Montreal,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
series,  was  not  built  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  some  of  the 
later  buildings.  After  the  building  had  been  raised  to  the  cornice 
I  was  required  to  completely  change  my  roof.  It  had  been  designed 
with  a  high  sloping  roof  with  great  dormer  windows  which 
would  have  given  the  building  a  character  it  now  lacks.  There  was 


Piano  in  Georgian  Court,   the  Residence  of  Geo.  J.  Gould, 
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nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  to  the  inevitable  and  substitute  the  pre- 
sent low  roof  and  the  somewhat  insignificant  windows.  It  was  par- 
ticularly trying  to  have  to  make  these  changes  after  the  building  had 
advanced  so  far.  The  lantern  on  the  tower  was  also  omitted,  though 
there  is  now  some  talk  of  building  it. 

"Now,  in  the  Chateau  Frontenac  in  Quebec  a  much  greater  liberty 
of  action  was  allowed,  and  it  was  carried  out  as  originally  designed ; 
not  all  at  once,  however,  for  the  last  wing  has  been  but  lately  fin- 
ished. The  conditions  were  very  unusual,  though  it  was  originally 
proposed  to  build  an  ordinary  hotel  in  an  ordinary  way ;  that  is,  a 
square  structure  planned  in  the  rectangular-  fashion.  It  seemed  to 
me  this  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  a  positive  misfortune. 
The  site  was  an  inspiration,  being  directly  on  the  Dufferin  Terrace, 
a  newly-made  promenade  on  the  site  of  the  old  ramparts.  The  ground 
sloped  down  irregularly  in  several  directions,  and  quite  sharply,  with 
the  citidal  not  far  off  but  still  above  it.  It  was  practically  at  the  apex 
of  the  picturesque  old  city,  and  if  ever  there  there  was  a  natural  place 
and  a  natural  reason  for  a  picturesque  building  it  was  here ;  that,  and 
the  variations  in  the  site  levels  that  made  it  perfectly  logical  to  add 
part  to  part,  and  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  part  was  added  to  part, 
led  to  the  development  of  a  picturesque  design  without  direct  effort 
and  in  a  natural  way. 

"The  moif  is,  of  course,,  the  early  French  chateau  adapted  to 
modern  requirements,  a  style  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  traditions 
of  the  old  French  city,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  picturesque 
situation  where  the  angles  are  marked  with  circular  towers  and  tur- 
rets, keeping  each  face  distinct  and  permitting  the  various  levels  to 
be  worked  into  a  harmonious  whole  that  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible with  a  rectangular  building.  In  developing  this  idea  I  gave 
myself  a  heap  of  trouble.  It  was  much  more  difficult  to  plan  a  build- 
ing strung  around  an  irregular  courtyard  than  one  planned  on 
simpler  lines.  Moreover,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  adjust  the  various 
shapes  of  the  towers  and  the  connecting  pavilions  to  normal  means 
of  communication.  The  plan  somewhat  approximates  the  crazy- 
quilt  fashion,  but  I  believe  the  results  justify  the  solution.  Nor,  in 
treating  the  fac,ad>es,  was  it  necessary  to  keep  wholly  to  the  text  of  the 
style  on  which  it  was  modelled.  An  artist  is  not  an  archaeologist 
and  I  do  not  see  why  a  modern  architect  cannot  create  a  design  with 
his  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  older  men  did  with  theirs. 

"The  materials  I  believe  to  be  also  in  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ings ;  blue  limestone,  Glenboig  brick,  hard,  coarse  materials,  giving 
broad  effects,  with  plenty  of  light  and  color.  The  hotel  is  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  big  landscape,  and  hence  needs  every  advantage  of 
bigness,  both  from  the  materials  and  from  the  simplicity  of  its  de- 
signs. 
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"Another  example  of  th'e  same  application  of  the  early  French 
chateau  to  modern  requirements  is^the  Place  Viger  Railway  Station 
in  Montreal.  There  is  no  detail  on  this  building,  which  depends  for 
its  effect  wholly  upon  the  general  masses  of  the  design,  the  breadth 
of  wall,  and  the  sequence  of  the  windows.  The  lower  part  serves  as  a 
railroad  station,  the  upper  as  a  hotel.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a 
common-sense  picturesque  handling  of  the  subjject.  The  situation 
of  the  building  calls  for  more  than  simple  treatment,  and  its  purpose 
forbids  anything  that  might  appear  incongruous." 

The  Question  of  "Styles." 

"But  it  seems  to  me  remarkable,"  I  interjected,  "that  you  should 
have  developed  a  special  style  in  these  buildings ;  not  used  it,  but 
developed  it  in  each  successive  design,  obtaining  highly  individual 
effects  in  each  instance,  and  yet  keeping  to  the  same  motifs,  while 
here  in  New  York  and  in  other  American  places  you  are  erecting 
buildings  in  a  wholly  different  style  that  is  equally  progressive  and 
equally  individual.  It  is  unusual,  because  with  most  architects  a 
different  style  corresponds  to  a  different  period,  and  one  can  gener- 
ally group  all  the  buildings  done,  say,  in  one  ten  years,  by  their  gen- 
eral similarity,  while  those  of  the  next  ten  years  have  their  own 
special  family  likeness.  In  your  case  it  is  not  possible  to  arrange 
your  buildings  in  styles  chronologically,  because  in  each  period  you 
are  doing  important  work  in  several  styles  without  any  loss  of  char- 
acter in  any  instance.  This  seems  to  me  not  only  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  your  architectural  career,  but  something  abso- 
lutely unique." 

Mr.  Price  smiled  and  said,  "It  is  wholly  a  matter  of  conviction. 
If  your  convictions  are  strong  they  will  bring  to  you  a  certainty  of 
belief  in  the  adaptability  of  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  style 
to  a  particular  site.  I  have  felt  this  very  keenly,  the  adaptability  of 
the  special  style  used  in  these  Canadian  buildings  to  the  special  sites 
and  conditions.  As  in  many  other  matters  in  design,  feeling  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  there  must  always  be  a  complete  adapta- 
tion of  design  to  the  site  to  secure  a  perfectly  satisfactory  result. 

"But  all  my  Canadian  buildings  are  not  designed  in  one  style. 
The  Royal  Victoria  College  for  Young  Women  in  Montreal  is 
another  large  building  recently  completed.  And  here,  as  in  the 
\Yindsor  Street  Station,  I  was  compelled  to  cut  down  much  of  the 
original  design,  and  to  carry  out  the  building  in  a  way  very  different 
from  that  in  which  it  was  designed.  Originally  the  gables  were 
stepped  in  the  Scottish  castellated  style,  and  the  building  set  off 
with  turrets  that  fitted  into  the  roof  design  in  a  most  picturesque 
manner.  All  of  these  things  were  removed  on  the  ground  of  lack 
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of  means,  and  the  building  somewhat  reduced  in  area  for  the  same 
reason.  I  do  not  regard  these  changes  as  destroying  whatever  art- 
istic merit  the  building  may  have,  but  I  certainly  was  not  able  to 
secure  the  effect  I  aimed  at  nor  which  I  had  hoped  to  have." 

It  had  grown  late  and  become  almost  dark  outside.    Mr.  Price  rose 
suddenly  and  drew  me  to  the  window. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "is  not  that  a  marvellous  spectacle?" 
And  in  truth  it  was.  A  shadow  had  fallen  on  the  city  below  us; 
the  streets  seemed  choked  with  a  darkness  that  came  from  below. 
Far  off  in  the  west  the  brilliant  rays  of  the  declining  sun  poured 
through  dark  purple  clouds,  lighting  up  the  high  points  in  the  city's 
buildings,  and  throwing  a  disk  of  burnished  copper  on  the  distant 
surface  of  the  bay.  The  eastern  darkness  was  fast  filling  the  metrop- 
olis, but,  as  we  looked  from  the  window,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
whole  United  States  had  sent  a  glow  of  light  up  toward  the  great 
city  at  its  gate.  Truly,  with  such  a  land,  with  such  an  impulse,  there 
must  be  hope  for  us.  And  under  the  inspiring  stimulus  of  my  talk 
with  Mr.  Price,  I  felt  there  was  hope  for  our  architecture. 

Barr  Ferree. 


The    Staircase,    Great   Hall,    Georgian    Court. 


ENTRANCE  GATES  AND  LODGE,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


Residence  of  George  J.  Gould,  Esq., 
Lakewood.  N.  J. 


THE  ENTRANCE  GATES  TO  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


GEORGIAN  COURT,  FROM  THE  SOUTHWEST. 


THE  GREAT  HALL  OP  GEORGIAN  COURT,  LOOKING  SOUTH. 


ENTRANCE  DOORWAY,  GREAT  HALL  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


THE  GREAT  HALL  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT,   LOOKING   WEST. 


THE  GREAT  HALL  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT,  LOOKING  EAST. 


DRAWING  ROOM,   GEORGIAN  COURT. 


DRAWING  ROOM,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


DOORWAY   TO    MUSIC    ROOM,    FROM    GREAT    HALL,    GEORGIAN    COURT. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


PIANO  IN  MUSIC  ROOM,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


DINING  ROOM   OP   GEORGIAN   COURT,    LOOKING   EAST. 


DINING  ROOM  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT,  LOOKING  WEST. 


DINING  ROOM  OF  GEORGIAN   COURT. 


MANTELPIECE  IN  DINING  ROOM,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


BILLIARD  ROOM  OP  GEORGIAN  COURT,  LOOKING  WEST. 


BILLIARD  ROOM  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT,   LOOKING  EAST. 


THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


CORNER  IN  CONSERVATORY,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


ENTRANCE  TO  COURTYARD  OF  STABLES,  GEORGIAN  COURT. 


SERVANTS'  ENTRANCE,   GEORGIAN  COURT 


ENTRANCE   GATES,   GEORGIAN   COURT. 


THE   WORKS  OF  BRUCE    PRICE. 
TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AS  AN  ARTIST. 

IN  the  opening  chapter  of  his  first  book,  Vitruvius  enumerates  the 
sciences  of  which  an  architect  should  be  cognizant  as  follows: 

An  architect  should  be  ingenious,  and  apt  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Deficient  in  either  of  these  qualities,  he  cannot  be  a 
perfect  master.  He  should  be  a  good  writer,  a  skillful  drafts- 
man, versed  in  geometry  and  optics,  expert  at  figures,  acquainted 
with  history,  informed  on  the  principles  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  somewhat  of  a  musician,  not  ignorant  of  the  sciences,, 
both  of  law  and  physic,  nor  of  the  motions,  laws  and  relations  to 
each  other,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  conditions  of  life  are  relatively  the  same  at  this  end  of  the 
century,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  except  that  they  are 
now  more  complicated. 

In  the  earlier  period  the  noted  architect  considered  principally 
such  problems  as  were  presented  in  the  palace,  the  temple  and  the 
public  buildings  and  monuments ;  these  remain  to  the  modern 
architect  and  there  are  added  numberless  other  problems,  necessitat- 
ing the  broadest  possible  knowledge  of  literature,  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  men  and  affairs.  In  fact  one  cannot  conceive  an  occupation 
demanding,  not  only  such  an  extended  field  of  knowledge,  but  such 
a  broad-minded  view  of  life  and  its  conditions. 

On  the  architect  must  needs  rely  the  State  with  its  numberless  re- 
quirements ;  the  Church  and  the  charitable  organizations ;  Com- 
merce ;  Society  with  its  endless  chain  of  functions  and  the  individual, 
be  he  in  need  of  a  palace,  a  villa,  or  a  shelter. 

The  architect  should  possess  the  rare  qualities  of  selection  and 
adaptation,  which  mark  the  great  artist,  and  must  have  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  nature,  as  well  as  art,  which  will  enable  him  to  co- 
ordinate his  environment  to  his  structure,  so  that  one  may  grow  out 
of  the  other,  each  the  part  of  a  whole. 

Too  often  the  architect  is  judged  solely  upon  his  control  of  line, 
contour  and  mass,  while  the  great  importance  of  contrast  other  than 
through  these  means,  is  ignored. 

Consider  how  incomplete  architecture  would  be  without  perfect 
craftmanship,  how  clumsy  without  art  and  carry  the  thought  a  step 
further  and  consider  how  tame  it  would  be  without  color. 

Probably  the  best  definition  of  art  ever  given  is  that  of  Delsarte: 

Art  is  feeling,  passed  through  thought,  and  fixed  in  form. 

Is  there  any  artist,  whose  work  more  fully  fits  this  definition,  than 
the  architect? 


1I4  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD. 

To  consider  the  work  of  an  architect  from  the  point  of  view  taken 
in  these  notes,  a  single  example  will  serve,  and  for  the  reason  that  we 
are  again  arriving  in  architecture  at  a  period,  similar  in  its  condi- 
tions to  that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  in  that  so  large  a  number  of 
individuals  and  corporations  have  acquired  vast  wealth  and  that 
architecture  has  received  a  new  impulse;  one  may  consider  such  a 
country  house  as  Georgian  Court,  it  being  of  the  class  of  the  Italian 
villa. 

In  this  house  was  presented  a  very  fascinating  and  difficult  prob- 
lem, that  of  creating  in  a  pine  forest  a  home,  for  a  gentleman  of  large 
means,  who  desired  his  winter  residence  to  be  commodious  and  at- 
tractive, but  without  a  touch  of  grandeur  or- display. 

The  house  is  surrounded  with  numberless  perpendicular  shafts  of 
brownish  gray  pines  crowned  with  dull  green,  and  so  well  managed 
is  the  contrast  of  the  warm  gray  shingle  roof,  the  creamy  terra  cotta, 
the  cold  gray  cement  of  the  walls,  set  upon  the  red  tile  of  the  terrace 
and  the  brick  of  the  surrounding  walks,  that  the  house  seems  either 
to  have  grown  there,  or  that  the  trees  were  planted  for  the  sake  of 
the  house. 

The  approach  to  the  house  is  quiet  and  restful,  not,  however,  with- 
out a  touch  of  color,  in  the  great  vases  of  Chinese  blue  and  white, 
filled  with  brilliant  flowers,  which  prepare  one's  eyes  for  the  magnif- 
icent Italian  garden,  disclosed  as  one  nears  the  carriage  entrance. 

This  superb  mass  of  color  arranged  in  formal  lines  and  set  between 
the  gray  house  and  the  great  gray  stables,  is  delightful  to  more  than 
one  sense  and  prepares  one  for  the  rich  and  varied  color  of  the  in- 
terior, upon  the  detail  of  which  the  scope  of  this  article  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  dwell:  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  every  detail  of  color 
in  the  house  was  arranged  with  infinite  care  and  study,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  connection  with  the  architecture,  and  is  an  integral  part 
of  it. 

The  color  study  of  the  interior  was  made  first  as  a  whole,  each 
room  being  a  chord  in  the  general  harmony  and  considered  in  its 
relation  to  all  the  others ;  while  each  room  is  a  complete  harmony  in 
itself  in  every  detail,  both  fixed  and  moveable. 

The  house  as  a  whole,  is  an  admirable  example  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  an  architect  whose  attainments  and  breadth  of  view 
enable  him  to  consider  a  part  of  his  problem,  every  single  element  of 
form  and  color  that  may  surround  it  or  may  be  contained  in  it. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Price's  methods,  acquired  by  association  and  collaboration  with  him, 
in  his  work ,  is  impelled  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  review 
or  criticism  of  his  work  would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  attract 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  his  great  breadth  of  mind,  his  fertile 
imagination,  his  high  artistic  sense,  his  keen  love  of  color,  his  great 
power  as  an  artist  in  various  other  directions  and  the  many  qualities 
of  person  and  mind  that  have  endeared  him  to  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  him,  either  socially 
or  professionally. 

Prentice   TreadweU. 


DECORATION  IN  METAL. 


HE  subordinate  elements  of  interior 
decoration  include  none  which  of- 
fer a  larger  opportunity  for  effect- 
ive results  than  the  metal  work  of 
doors  and  windows.  Apparently 
this  opportunity  was  but  slightly 
availed  of  in  classic  architecture, 
but  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 

subsequently,  with  the  advance  in 

the  art  of  metal  working,  this  ele- 
ment of  decoration  attained  great 
development  and  prominence. 

Social  and  commercial  conditions  in  America  were  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  architecture,  except  to  a  slight  extent  during  the 
Colonial  period,  until  comparatively  recent  years.  The 
lessons  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876  broke  the 
indifference  and  barrenness  of  American  designers,  and 
gave  the  initial  impulse  to  architecture  and  its  allied 
arts  which  has  since  produced  the  splendid  results  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar  and  which  were  so  markedly 
in  evidence  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893. 

In  a  new  country  like  our  own,  the  growth  of  taste 
in  household  art,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  right  use 
of  art  work,  came  only  with  the  increase  of  leisure  and 
of  wealth  ;  but,  as  the  influence  of  culture,  art  and  travel 
grows  daily  more  apparent,  the  tide  of  public  sentiment 
follows  the  lead  which  only  a  brief  time  before  seemed 
far  in  advance  and  perhaps  even  im- 
practicable. The  American  connois- 
seur demands  not  only  the  possession, 
but  the  daily  use  of  articles  which  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  been  cher- 
ished in  some  museum  of  fine  arts, 
and  this  is  true  not  only  in  his  home,  but  in  his 
place  of  business  and,  still  more,  in  the  great  build- 
ings devoted  to  public  service  and  convenience. 

No  other  detail  of  interior  decoration  offers  better 
opportunity  for  intelligent  selection  and  expenditure 
than  metal  work,  and  in  no  other  direction  has 
American  individuality  shown  higher  ability  or  more 
rapid  development.  The  extent  of  this  development 
cannot  be  indicated  by  a  few  illustrations  and  can 
only  be  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
duct itself  in  use,  or,  still  better,  in  the  Exhibit 
Rooms  of  the  manufacturers. 


A  Colonial 
Knocker. 


Electric  Button. 
Mod.  Am.  School. 
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The  art  of  the  locksmith  and  metal  worker  is  one  of  the  handmaids 
of  architecture;  utility  is  the  primary  motive,  but  decoration  should 
be  included  in  the  final  aim,  and  this  duality  of  purpose  implies  the 
collaboration  of  the  mechanic  and  the  decorator,  the  artist  and  the 
artisan.  To  realize  this  co-operation  and  to  avail  of  the  possibilities 
of  modern  science,  necessitates  resort  to  the  complex  facilities  of  a 
great  industrial  establishment,  where  can  be 
found  combined  all  of  the  best  and  latest  appli- 
ances, and  where  the  trained  artist  and  designer 
may  give  full  play  to  the  imagination,  with  con- 
fident reliance  on  the  ability  of  the  manufacturing 
organization,  aided  by  the  resources  of  the 
modeler,  the  founder,  the  chemist,  the  metal- 
lurgist, and  the  metal  worker,  to  produce  work 
of  the  highest  artistic  quality  at  a  cost  which 
makes  it  commercially  available  for  popular  use. 
The  leading  organization  of  this  kind  in  Amer- 
ica, if  not  in  the  world,  is  that  of  the  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  makers  of  the 
celebrated  Yale  locks,  whose  works  are  at  Stam- 
ford and  Branford,  Connecticut,  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  whose  work  are  given  herewith  as  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  under  discussion. 

It  is  impossible  to  show  by  illustration  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  the  work  of  this  char- 
acter now  produced  by  American  designers  and 
manufacturers.  It  may  be  found  in  profusion, 
however,  scattered  throughout  such  buildings  as 
those  described  in  the  pages  of  this  number,  and  must  be  seen  and 
scrutinized  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  high  development  to 
which  it  has  attained.  Included  in  this  American  revival  of  a  mediaeval 
art  is  every  article  of  metal  work,  either  of  use  or  adornment,  used 
in  connection  with  the  doors,  windows  and  other  cabinet  work  of 
buildings  of  every  class.  Where  selected  or  designed,  as  it  usually  is, 
by  the  trained  judgment  and  taste  of  the  architect,  it  will  be  found  in 
perfect  harmony  with  its  architectural  surroundings,  whatever  may  be 
the  school  of  architecture  to  which  these  belong,  whether  Classic, 
Colonial,  Romanesque  or  Gothic.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  leading  architects,  such  as  those  whose  works  have 
been  set  forth  in  this  and  preceding  numbers,  that  the  Company 
above  referred  to,  and  others  who  have  followed  its  example,  have 
been  justified  in  making  the  elaborate  and  costly  provision  of  facili- 
ties needed  for  the  production  of  these  works  of  art  and  in  gathering 
and  training  the  ccrps  of  artists  and  technical  experts  needed  for  their 
effective  execution. 


A  Louis  XVI. 
Door  Plate. 
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However  much  artistic  metal  work  may  appeal  to  the  architect  as 
an  element  in  his  general  scheme  of  decoration,  it  appeals  still  more, 
in  the  case  of  private  residences/ to  the  owner  and,  above  all,  to  the 
lady  of  the  house,  as  affording  an  opportunity  where  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  money  yields  a  more  effective  result  and  more  lasting 
pleasure  than  can  be  procured  at  equal  cost  in  any  other  way.  The 
metal  work  used  on  a  door,  elaborate  and  costly,  or  simple  but 
dainty,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  like  the  jewel  on  a 
handsome  costume,  which  serves  merely  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  effective  setting  of  the  smaller  but 
more  costly  ornament  which  it  presents.  The  knobs, 
plates  and  hinges  of  a  door  compel  notice  by  the 
prominence  of  their  form,  position  and  environment. 
If  inappropriate  and  unpleasing  they  obtrude  them- 
selves upon  all  who  enter  or  use  the  apartment;  if 
handsome  and  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings, 
they  arrest  attention  even  more  than  the  larger  and 
more  pretentious  articles  of  adornment  which  may 
surround  them.  A  recent  development  is  a  revival  ot 
the  use  of  Glass  Knobs,  both  plain  and  handsomely 
cut  or  engraved,  which,  combined  with  appropriate 
metal  work,  produce  a  most  pleasing  result,  especi- 
ally when  associated  with  Colonial  architecture. 

So  important  has  become  this  department  of  in- 
terior decoration  that  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufac- 
turing Company  has  provided  at  its  general  offices, 
Nos.  nine  to  thirteen  Murray  St.,  New  York,  and  in 
the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  hand- 
some Exhibit  Rooms,  where  architects  and  their  cli- 
ents, including  ladies,  may  convenientl^examine;the 
vast  and  varied  line  of  designs  included  in"  its  pro- 
ducts and  thus  conveniently  and  intelligently  select 
those  which  are  best  adapted  to  any  intended  use,  and    ^M  ''sggssSS?' 
which  are  most  in  harmony  with  individual  tastes  and      ^^B 
preferences.    By  availing  of  these  facilities  an  under- 
standing can   be  reached,   better  than   is   otherwise 
possible,  of  the  high  development  which  this  revival     A  Renaissance 
of  an  old  art  has  attained  in  America,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  its  creations  so  fully  and  effectually  be  utilized  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  new  buildings  or  the  redecoration  of  old 
ones. 


FIXTURES. 


I  T  has  not  been  long  since  we  have  awak- 
*  ened  to  the  fact  that  a  room  can  be 
made  or  spoiled  in  the  lighting-.  Ten  years 
ago  the  majority  of  our  houses  were  illumi- 
nated by  a  rigid,  conventional  formula.  The 
"brownstone  front  era"  had  as  depressing 
an  effect  upon  the  allied  arts  as  it  had  upon 
dwelling-house  architecture.  Two  causes 
have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  change 
in  lighting  policy.  The  first  has  been  the 
development  of  the  incandescent  globe  and 
the  general  use  of  electricity.  The  second 
was  the  throwing  off  of  the  octopus  which 
had  held  residential  architecture  for  so  long.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  private  houses  along  the  lines  of  originality  and  individuality, 
came  a  sympathetic  demand  for  a  corresponding  advance  in  illumi- 
nating. 

The  system  of  lighting  which  has  been  carried  out  with  such  signal 
success  at  Georgian  Court  is  characterized  by  the  subordination  of 
the  fixtures  to  the  decorative  treatment  of  the  room.  Chandeliers  are 
gradually  being  done  away  with  in  a  large  measure  and  their  place  is 
being  taken  by  sidelights.  With  the  many  and  varied  effects  which  can 
be  obtained  by  this  method  of  lighting,  the  principal  one  is  to  diffuse 
a  pleasant  glow  without  the  effect  of  a  blinding  glare  shining  directly 
in  the  eyes. 

When  we  say  the  fixtures  have  been  subordinated 
to  the  room,  we  are  far  from  meaning  that  they  have 
lost  any  importance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  never 
was  there  more  expensive  or  elaborate  work  than  is. 
being  done  at  the  present  time.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fixtures  are  studied  to  conform  to  the 
room,  to  become  an  inseparable  and  integral  part 
of  it. 

A  chandelier  composed  of  150,000  separate  and 
distinct  pieces  of  glass  sounds  more  like  the  Arab- 
ian Nights  than  an  actual  fact,  yet  this  is  one  of  the 
many  interesting  features  of  the  now  famous  Geor- 
gian Court.  The  number  on  paper  sounds  only  sta 
tistical,  and,  to  appreciate  what  it  really  means,  one 
has  to  see  the  chandelier  itself.  It  stands  in  the  Great 
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Hall,  pendent  from  the  ceiling.  The 
style  is  a  lustre  of  French  form,  done  in 
classic  detail.  From  this  fixture  a  flood 
of  light,  softened  by  passing  through  a 
myriad  of  small  pieces  of  glass  like  uncut 
gems,  illuminates  the  room. 

To  those  who  can  appreciate  from 
mere  reading  the  artistic  effect  and  har- 
mony with  surroundings  that  can  be  ob- 
tained from  light  fixtures,  it  will  be  more 
than  interesting  to  take  a  run  through 
the  house,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  Geor- 
gian Court. 

In  the  dining  room  we  find  side  brack- 
ets  of  a  graceful  design  in  classic  detail. 
They  are  finished  in  green  and  gold  in 
harmony  with  the  predominating  color  of 
the  room.  The  brackets  in  the  music 
room  are  reproductions  of  the  famous  Louis  XV.  appliques  in  the 
Palace  of  Fontainbleau.  The  electric  lamps  are  in  imitation  of 
candle  flames,  and  are  covered  with  cream-colored  silk  shades.  The 
billiard  room  shows  an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  a  fixture  that  is  so 
arranged  that  while  the  light  is  brilliant  all  shadows  are  neutralized. 
In  design  it  is  entirely  unique  in  character,  combining  a  most  prac- 
tical method  of  lighting  a  billiard  table  with  an  exceedingly  artistic 
piece  of  metal  work.  The  conservatory  brackets  are  in  classic  de- 
tail, finished  in  verde  antique,  and  are  of  an  interesting  and  unusual 
form.  The  library  fixtures  are  of  a  simple  and  dignified  design  in 
Elizabethan  -style  and  embody  the  quiet  feeling  of  the  room. 

In  connection  with  the  lighting  fixtures,  such  as  are  found  in 
Georgian  Court,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  know  what  the 
Black  &  Boyd  Mfg.  Co.  is,  and  to  learn  something 
of  its  history.  Founded  by  two  young  men,  whose 
sole  capital  was  their  brains  and  experience,  the 
development  of  this  company  in  four  years  to  the 
point  where  it  could  design  and  execute  work  of  the 
important  character  that  has  just  been  described,  is 
something  short  of  marvelous  to  those  who  consider 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness during  the  past  few  years.  It  can  be  stated 
that  its  first  customer  is  still  a  pleased  customer, 
and  has  ever  had  the  most  friendly  feeling  for  the 
firm  for  the  artistic  and  business-like  way  in  which 
it  executes  its  contracts.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  this  company,  which  started  and  de- 
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veloped  to  this  perfect  condition,  despite  the  most  dis- 
tressing business  conditions  that  have  prevailed  for 
many  years.  They  have  instituted  many  original 
ideas  and  the  success  of  these  has  been  attested  by  their 
being  adopted  universally  by  those  who  recognized 
their  merits.  When  new  models  were  wanted,  the  best 
artists  were  engaged,  and  whether  a  new  artist  or  arti- 
san was  needed,  in  any  department,  the  most  profi- 
cient men  were  employed,  on  the  theory  that  the  best 
is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

There  has,  accordingly,  been  assembled  by  this 
company  a  force  of  intelligent  and  capable  workmen 
under  competent  direction,  and  this  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them,  to  execute  work  of  the  higher  order  that 
is  in  Georgian  Court.  Residences  in  nearly  every  city 
in  the  United  States  contain  the  work  of  this  company, 
and  among  them  the  following  are  a  few  examples, 
the  versatility  of  their  work  and  the  wide  range 
operations:  Residences  of  William  K.  Vanderbilt, 
New  York  City  and  at  Oakdale,  L.  I.;  residences 
of  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  and  West- 
bury,  L.  I.;  Biltmore,  the  residence  of  George  Vanderbilt, 
Esq. ;  residence  of  Washington  E.  Connor,  at  Seabright,  N.  J.,  and 
New  York  City ;  and  of  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  at  Ringwood,  N.  J. ; 
of  A.  D.  Juillard,  at  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.;  of  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Stuy- 
vesant  Leroy,  Benjamin  Shaw  and  Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  at  Newport, 
R.  I.;  of  T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  N.  Y.  City;  residence  of  Howell 
Hinds,  Cleveland,  O.;  of  Henry  A.  Siegrist,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  of  Isidor 
Hernsheim,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  A.  Stern,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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LET  the  average  man  get  possession 
of  a  house  and  the  first  idea  that 
suggests  itself  to  him  is  to  furnish  it.  He 
has  a  vague  idea  that  some  Louis  of 
France  has  lent  his  name  to  a  particular 
style  which  is  quite  familiar  to  him,  and 
that  Napoleon  gratified  his  vanity  by  em- 
ploying numberless  "N"s  for  decorative 
purposes.  This,  with  a  few  ideas  he  has 
absorbed  by  noticing  the  houses  of  his 
friends  and  his  own  inherent  discrimina- 
tion between  furniture  intended  for  a 
drawing  room  and  that  designed  for  use 
in  a  dining  room,  constitutes,  as  a  general  thing,  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  in  a  great  number  of  houses  \ve  find 
furniture  totally  out  of  keeping,  and  at  variance  with  its  surround- 
ings. To  enter  some  rooms  in  these  houses  is  like  taking  a  plunge 
into  cold  water. 

Nor  is  the  feeling  of  discord  confined  to  the  artistically  inclined. 
Many  people,  when  there  is  a  jarring  note  in  the  harmony,  feel  in- 
stinctively that  something  is  wrong,  although  they  may  be  unable  to 
put  their  finger  on  the  specific  defect. 

It  is  evident,  •  then,  that  unless  we  are  people  of  unusual  good 
taste — and  what  a  pitiful  few  of  us  there  are — we  must  rely  upon 
someone  who  has  made  the  subject  of  furniture  a  study.  By  this  is 
meant  not  a  person  who  has  a  certain  eccentric  originality,  described 
by  many  as  "taste,"  but  one  whose  artistic  judgment  is  unquestion- 
able and  who  is  above  the  oftentimes  strik- 
ing but  transient  fads  of  the  hour. 

To  furnish  a  house  like  Georgian  Court 
requires  as  much  earnestness  of  thought 
and  consideration  as  the  construction  of  the 
house  itself.  Every  piece  of  furniture  p 
into  this  house  was  made  from  special  de- 
signs, which  were  made  to  conform  to  the 
architectural  detail  and  general  color 
scheme  of  every  particular  room.  For  every 
piece  a  full-sized  model  was  made,  and  the 
carving  was  studied  in  a  similar  manner. 
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A  glance  at  a  few  of  these  rooms  will 
serve  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  furni- 
ture was  made  to  conform  to  the  house 
itself. 

The  chairs  in  the  dining  room  are  of 
mahogany,  covered  with  embroidered 
velvet  and  executed  in  the  style  of  the 
Georgian  Period. 

The  carvings  and  serving  tables  are  in 
the  same  wood  and  are  finished  with  or- 
molu gold  mountings.  The  dining  table 
is  oval  in  shape,  and,  while  it  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  style 
to  which  it  belongs,  it  possesses  marked  characteristics  of  design. 
The  library  table  and  the  chairs  are  of  "bog  oak"  and  are  covered 
with  blue  velvet.  They  are  richly  carved,  and  in  design  follow  the 
old  Italian  School. 

Louis  XIV.  has  furnished  the  inspiration  for  the  pieces  in  the 
Great  Hall.  They  are  gilded  with  powder  gold,  and  are  covered 
with  crimson  figured  silk  velour  and  ornamented  with  gold  galoons. 
The  furniture  in  the  music  room  is  richly  carved  and  gilded  with 
powder  gold.  It  is  covered  with  Aubusson  tapestry  from  designs 
made  and  executed  especially  for  this  purpose. 

The  drawing  room  pieces  are  also  in  gold,  the  gliding  being  done 
on  Circassian  walnut.  The  covering  is  tapestry.  In  the  main  suite 
is  a  beautiful  bedstead  with  a  canopy  in  the  style  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. The  woodwork  is  gilded  and  the  head  and  foot  boards  are 
tufted  with  silk  broche. 

In  the  principal  guest  chamber  is  a  reproduction  of  early  colonial 
furniture  in  mahogany. 

Aside  from  uniformity  and  appropriateness  the  object  of  the  work 
has  been  to  obtain  absolute  perfection.  In  the  choice  of  woods,  in 
the  carving  and  in  all  details  of  mountings,  no  expense  nor  effort  was 
spared  to  obtain  the  best  material  and  talent  possible.  The  finish  on 
the  backs,  insides  and  unseen  parts,  is  equally  as  good  as  that  on 
the  outside,  and  every  individual  piece  of  furniture  is  put  together 

according    to    the    most  scientific 
principles  of  construction. 

These  have  been  indispensable 
factors  in  the  success  of  Theo.  Hof- 
statter  &  Co.,  and  have  made  their 
name  stand  to-day  for  all  that  is  ar- 
tistic and  workmanlike  in  modern 
furniture. 

Theo.  Hofstatter  &  Co.  are  a  firm  of  over  forty  years  standing  and 
it  has  been  their  primary  aim  during  their  entire  business  career  to 
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construct  only  the  highest  grade  of  furniture,  by  using  the  best  ma- 
terials, employing  only  the  most  skillful  workmen,  exercising  the 
most  intelligent  and  careful  supervision  and  paying  the  closest  at- 
tention to  details.  In  design,  they  follow  only  the  best  examples, 


striving  for  purity  of  style  rather  than  the  transient  fads  of  the  hour, 
and  avoiding  all  that  is  false,  tawdry  and  unstable. 

To  the  construction,  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  the  closest  atten- 
tion is  given,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  them  that  no  flaws  can 
be  found  in  their  products  and  that  it  is  on  a  par  outside  and  in. 

The  best  artists  and  workmen  obtainable  are  on  their  staff,  a  fact 
which  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  their  success. 


DINING-ROOM,   GEORGIAN   COURT. 


FABRICS. 

I  N  the  completion  of  Georgian  Court  it  is  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  build  a  magnificent  house,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  home. 
In  the  popular  mind  the  so-called  modern  palaces  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  public  art-galleries  and  official  habitations.  And,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  this  has  not  been  without  reason,  for  the  majority  of  the 
big  houses  of  the  day  have  an  air  of  cold  grandeur  that  is  anything 
but  homelike. 

The  owner  of  Georgian  Court  has  obviated  this  fault,  however, 
and  built  himself  a  home  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Every  detail 
of  the  house  is  characterized  by  the  highest  artistic  merit  both  in  its 
design  and  its  sympathy  with  other  artistic  factors  of  the  house. 

The  furnishing  is  on  a  scale  seldom  before  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try, yet  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  done  with  such  good  taste  that 
gives  no  sense  of  repulsion  on  account  of  its  magnificence.  On  the 
contrary,  it  imparts  a  feeling  of  hospitality  and  warmth  from  the 
moment  one  enters  the  Great  Hall.  The  bedrooms,  though  perfect 
in  every  detail,  are  striking  in  their  simplicity.  There  has  been  skill- 
fully avoided  in  them  that  sense  of  heaviness  which  seems  so  often 
inseparable  from  rich  furnishings.  At  the  same  time  they  are  faith- 
fully correct  in  all  cases  where  they  have  been  reproductions  of  his- 
torical models. 

To  reproduce  a  patron's  original  ideas,  at  the  same  time  blend- 
ing them  with  the  conventional  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be 
enduring  in  attractiveness  is  the  highest  development  of  home  fur- 
nishing. Every  room  at  Georgian  Court  has  an  individuality  of  its 
own  that  gives  a  feeling  of  being  in  a  private  room  of  a  dwelling 
rather  than  in  the  show  room  of  a  store-  This  has  not  been  the  result 
of  chance  but  hard  study  on  the  part  of  experienced  artists  and  de- 
signers. Tapestries  and  silks,  brocades  and  velours  have  been  es- 
pecially woven  and  tried  until  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 

As  we  enter  the  Great  Hall  we  are  struck  by  its  inviting  look. 
The  room  is  done  in  red.  The  walls  are  covered  with  tapestry  striped 
in  two  shades  of  red  in  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  frieze  which  runs 
around  three  sides  of  the  room  and  represents  scenes  from  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales.  The  furniture  is  covered  with  figured  silk  velour 
in  rose  tints.  The  hangings  have  plain  red  silk  below  to  match  the 
dark  shade  of  red  in  the  painting.  All  the  rugs  are  made  especially 
to  fit  in  the  spaces  between  the  columns  and  are  red  in  tone  to  con- 
form to  the  general  color-scheme  of  the  interior.  They  are  Ax- 
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minster  and  are  made  from  yarn  of  an  extremely  fine  texture  espe- 
cially spun  for  the  purpose. 

The  general  tone  of  the  dining  room  is  green.  The  curtains  are 
of  dark  apple-green  XVI.-century  silk.  The  portieres  are  of  the 
same  color  in  velvet  and  are  decorated  with  embroidery  and  paint- 
ing. The  chairs  are  covered  with  the  same  material  embroidered 
and  painted  in  designs  which  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  backs  and 
seats.  Two  Axminster  rugs  of  green  with  shaded  borders  cover  the 
floor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  materials  used  have  been 
especially  woven  from  original  designs.  More  than  this,  each  and 
every  design  has  been  characteristic  of  the  period  which  it  repre- 
sents in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  as  pure  in  design  fifty  years 
from  now  as  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

Passing  into  the  conservatory  we  find  the  furnishing  particularly 
appropriate.  The  portieres  are  of  specially  woven  linen  and  mohair 
material.  This  is  something  entirely  new  and  has  never  been  used 
before.  The  ground  color  is  green  with  figures  in  darker  shade  to 
harmonize  with  the  foliage. 

In  the  private  rooms  the  same  care  has  been  displayed  as  in  the 
more  public  places. 

In  the  apartments  set  aside  as  the  suite  of  honor  the  furnishings 
are  simple,  yet  elegant.  The  walls  in  the  sitting  room  are  covered 
with  figured  silk  taffeta  with  curtains  to  match.  The  walls  of  the 
bedrooms  are  in  cream-colored  taffeta  silk  with  a  delicate  green- 
striped  figure. 

In  the  private  suite  the  walls  are  of  silk  taffeta  embroidered  in 
silk  on  the  edges.  The  drapery  over  the  bed  is  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  that  in  Marie  Antoinette's  apartments.  The  shades  are  silk 
in  the  tint  of  American  Beauty  roses  with  garland  insertions  and 
flounces  in  Duchess  lace. 

The  Purple  Room  is  finished  in  royal  purple  silk  damask,  with 
carpets  to  match  in  special  Axminster.  In  the  Cupid  Room,  so 
called  because  the  ceiling  is  decorated  with  flying  cupids,  the  walls 
are  in  a  special  shade  of  lavender  satin. 

The  second  floor  is  decorated  in  red  and  carpeted  in  the  same  color. 
In  the  Green  Room  the  walls  are  covered  with  green  and  gold  figured 
silk  damask.  The  hangings  are  plain  green  silk  velour  and  the  rugs 
are  Axminsters  of  the  same  shade.  The  bed  coverings  are  green 
satin,  and  all  the  spreads  have  monograms  embroidered  on  them  in 
a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  colors.  In  every  room  some  particular 
color  scheme  has  been  carried  out  completely,  yet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  is  not  offensive  or  tiresome  to  the  eye. 

There  is  one  impression  that  one  receives  more  strongly  perhaps 
than  any  other  in  seeing  Georgian  Court,  and  that  is  that  although 
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every  individual  room  or  suite  possesses  a  distinct  individuality,  and 
in  design  and  general  conception  stands  apart  from  the  others ; 
nevertheless,  one  feels  a  conviction  that  every  one  is  bound  to  every 
other  by  a  subtle  artistic  relation,  and  that  nothing  could  be  spared 
without  forming  a  break  in  the  whole  chain. 

All  of  the  fabrics  in  the  color  scheme  of  the  house  were  woven  by 
W.  and  J.  Sloane  in  the  colors  and  after  the  designs  of  the  decorator. 

This  firm  is  too  universally  known  to  need  any  introduction.  It  is 
interesting  to  see,  however,  what  they  are  doing.  The  silk  damask 
they  are  producing  is  fully  equal  of  the  French  goods.  Also  "chintz" 
of  variegated  colorings  in  fine  grades.  These  goods  sell  for  thirty 
per  cent,  less  than  the  French.  They  own  and  control  their  mills, 
which  are  by  far  the  largest  in  this  country  and  are  complete  in  every 
particular. 

The  American  wool  tapestries  are  rapidly  superseding  the  French, 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  be  bought  for  a  more  reasonable  price 
than  the  foreign  article.  This  reduction  in  price  is  in  no  wise  due  to 
any  inferior  quality,  for  the  domestic  goods  are  fully  the  equal  of  the 
imported  both  in  color  and  design. 

Although  much  of  their  expensive  work  is  done  from  original  de- 
sign, yet  they  keep  constantly  in  stock  a  full  line  of  fabrics  of  all  peri- 
ods, including  the  styles  of  the  several  Louis,  Empire,  Roccoco  and 
Colonial. 

To  better  supplement  their  decorative  work  they  make  special 
pieces  of  bronze  and  also  wall  paper  in  particular  styles  and  colors  to 
match  or  harmonize  with  hangings. 

In  short  they  can  furnish  a  .house  from  top  to  bottom  without 
using  an  article  or  a  cloth  that  can  be  duplicated  from  stock  in  any 
shop  in  the  world. 


TERRA  COTTA. 


SINCE  the  introduction  of  architect!!-' 
ral  terra  cotta  in  New  York  about 
the  year  1877  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment has  been  phenomenal.  Previous  to 
this  year  terra  cotta  was  used  principally 
to  imitate  stone  carving.  The  advent  of  the 
new  terra  cotta — the  term  "architectural" 
indicating  more  than  anything  else  that  it 
was  "used  as  terra  cotta" — gave  the  first 
impetus  to  the  use  of  the  material.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time,  for  some  unknown  rea- 
son, a  prejudice  had  existed  against  terra 
cotta  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  dur- 
able. This  fallacy  was  killed,  however, 
by  some  practical  demonstrations  of  its 
lasting  qualities  and  the  next  half  dozen 
years,  although  a  sort  of  experimental 
stage,  showed  at  the  end  that  it  had  come 
to  stay. 

The  few  examples  of  its  use  twenty  years  ago  have  spread  almost 
beyond  expression  except  to  say  that  its  use  is  general  and  growing. 
Chicago  can  claim  the  credit  of  having  first  used  architectural  terra 
cotta  to  any  extent.  The  new  city  which  grew  up  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  after  the  disastrous  fire,  was  the  pioneer  in  many  of 
the  important  building  inventions  of  the  day,  and  the  use  of  terra 
cotta  is  not  the  least  of  them.  Several  improvements  in  manufac- 
ture, such  as  the  tooled  surface,  did  away  with  the  objection  of  un- 
adaptability  to  certain  kinds  of  work  and  gave 
the  material  a  decided  impetus. 

It  has  remained  for  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  to  remove  what  might  be  called  the 
last  objection  to  the  unlimited  use  of  architect- 
ural terra  cotta ;  namely,  the  question  of  color. 
Buffs,  yellows  and  various  shades  of  red  had 
been  manufactured  and  used  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  there  was  a  negative  demand  for  a 
multi-colored  article.  Negative,  because  the  ar- 
ticle was  not  obtainable,  but  demand,  neverthe- 
less, because  it  was  necessary  to  have  it  in  order 
to  complete  certain  architectural  color  schemes. 
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With  the  enterprise  and  skill  which  has  long  been  characteristic  of 
their  work,  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.  directed  their  attention 
to  producing  such  an  article,  and,  after  several  years  of  experiment- 
ing, they  have  at  last  been  rewarded  by  unqualified  success. 

The  secret  of  the  chemicals  used  is  known,  of  course,  only  to 
the  company's  chemists,  but  the  process  itself  is  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple one.  After  the  color  is  sprayed  on  it  is  baked  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  takes  a  brilliant  glaze — this  being  taken  off  with  a  sand-blast. 
The  final  result  is  that  the  terra  cotta  is  absolutely  impervious  to 
weather,  has  a  rich  color  or  colors  and  a  dull,  smooth  finish. 

Although,  on  account  of  its  plastic  nature,  terra  cotta  lends  itself 
easily  to  the  most  graceful  and  subtle  modelling,  at  the  same  time  it 
has  only  been  during  very  recent  times  that  it  could  be  finished  in 
such  a  way  as  would  fit  it  for  interior  work. 

In  the  process  of  making  polychrome  terra  cotta  not  only  is  it  pos- 
sible to  obtain  any  finish  from  a  dull  vitreous  texture  to  a  highly 
polished  glassy  surface,  but  there  can  be  produced  any  color  ranging 
in  depth  from  the  deepest  shades  to  the  most  delicate  tints. 

The  finer  productions  of  this  kind  of  work  shown  by  the  Perth 
Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.  approach  if  they  do  not  equal  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  della  Robbia  work,  the  making  of  which,  up  to  a  short 
time  ago,  was  regarded  as  a  lost  art. 

Thus  has  been  extended  the  sphere  of  usefulness  and  the  range  of 
adaptability  of  one  of  the  most  wonderful  mediums 
that  ever  offered  itself  to  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor. 

This  marvellous  advancement  from  a  subordinate 
position  where  it  was  used  as  an  imitation  of  stone 
to  the  present  time  when  it  stands  individually  and 
supremely  as  a  medium  of  ornamentation  and  a  fac- 
tor in  engineering  is  one  of  the  most  important  and' 
significant  happenings  in  the  history  of  modern, 
building.  This  was  brought  about  only  by  the  most 
exhaustive  and  intelligent  labor  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  this  important  work  fell,  and  of  these  the 
Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.  is,  and  has  ever  been. 
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boy  Terra  Cotta 
large  part  of  the  im- 
day,  as  is  evinced 
latest  completed 
man  Oelrich's  resi- 
R.  I.,  the  Bayard 
67-69  Bleecker  St., 
Binghampton,  N. 
and  New  Jersey 
at  Newark,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Street 
St. 


more  than  any  other  organization,  instrumental  in  the  advancement 
of  an  art  which  we  would  be  tempted  to  consider  illimitable  if  we  did 
not  realize  that  it  has  already  reached  a  period  of  comparative  per- 
fection. 

The     Perth    Am 

Co.     are     doing     a 

portant  work  of  the 

by    a   few    of    their 

contracts.    Mr.  Her 

dence    at   Newport, 

Building     at     Nos. 

Savings     Bank     at 

Y.;  the  New  York 
Telephone  Building 

Power-house  of  the 

Railway  Co.  at  95th 

The  above  list  has  been  selected  at  random  from  a  vast  amount  of 
other  work  and  serves  to  show  with  the  few  buildings  subjoined  the 
versatility  and  wide  range  of  operations  of  the  company. 

The  Reading  Terminal  at  Philadelphia,  the  Masonic  Temple  at 
Boston  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The  terra 
cotta  in  this  church  was  glazed  in  colors.  The  cafe  of  the  Dun  Build- 
ing, at  Reade  St.  and  B'way,  New  York,  was  finished  in  polychrome 
and  glazed  terra  cotta. 

Among  the  school  houses  the  best  examples  are:  Public  Schools 
No.  167,  at  Mott  Av.  and  I44th  St.;  No.  169,  at  Audubon  Av.  and 
1 68th  St.,  and  No.  173,  at  East  i83d. 

The  Franciscan  Monastery  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  terra  cotta  work.  The  material  for  the  house  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
Dryden,  at  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  and  the  residences  of  Mr.  Wer- 
theimer  and  Mr.  Kahn,  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  was  also. furnished  by 
the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co. 


THE  BUILDER. 

ONE  of  the  most  flattering  evidences  of  confidence  in  a  builder 
is  to  have  a  contract  awarded  him  on  the  merit  of  his  work 
rather  than  the  fact  that  he  is  the  lowest  bidder.  This  speaks  far 
more  than  any  testimonial  that  was  ever  written,  for  it  shows  in  the 
most  practical  way  that  his  work  is  worth  more  to  a  client  at  a  higher 
price  than  that  of  his  cheaper  competitors.  Good  work  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  appreciated,  and  therefore  will  always  com- 
mand a  fair  price.  When  a  man  spends  an  ordinary  fortune  upon 
such  a  house  as  Georgian  Court  he  wants  a  structure  that  will  endure.. 
To  fill  many  houses  with  the  magnificent  furnishings,  decorations- 
and  art  treasures  used  at  Lakewood  would  be  like  setting  the  Kohi- 
noor  in  brass. 

Among  the  leisure  classes  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years 
to  build  more  and  more  in  the  country.  The  average  country  house 
of  the  wealthy  man  has  grown  from  a  simple  and  moderate  priced 
dwelling  to  a  palatial  residence  with  all  the  luxuries  and  conveniences 
of  a  city  house.  In  many  cases  these  houses  are  intended  as  perma- 
nent homes,  and  neither  expense  nor  effort  has  been  spared  to  make 
them  fitting  receptacles  for  the  household  gods. 

With  the  advance  of  these  country  houses  to  an  equality  with  the 
most  magnificent  of  city  dwellings  their  construction  has  become  a 
problem  requiring  much  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  a  thor- 
ough and  practical  knowledge  of  each  and  every  branch  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  including  masonry,  carpentry,  iron  work,  roofing,  paint- 
ing, plumbing,  electrical  work,  heating,  etc. 

J.  H.  L'Hommedieu's  Son  &  Co.  have  been  prominently  identified 
with  this  out-of-town  building,  and  in  many  instances  have  per- 
formed all  the  work  on  the  places  necessary  to  put  them  in  a  com- 
plete state.  This  not  only  includes  the  erecting  of  the  buildings,  but 
the  grading  of  the  grounds,  the  laying  out  and  macadamizing  of  the 
roads  and  paths,  together  with  seeding  down  the  lawns,  planting  the 
trees,  shrubbery,  etc.  Their  work  includes  many  of  the  best  known 
country  houses  that  have  been  built  in  the  last  score  of  years  in  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  The  many  mag- 
nificent structures  which  they  have  erected  in  these  places  are  flat- 
tering testimonials  to  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

There  is  an  air  of  substantial  lastingness  about  a  house  constructed 
in  their  style  'which  is  satisfying,  as  it  gives  an  air  of  solidity,  thick- 
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ness,  and,  by  reason  of  these,  comfort,  which  is  absent  in  buildings  of 
the  skeleton  type,  where  space  and  adaptability  to  public  usage  are 
the  chief  requisites. 

The  development  of  a  palatial  structure  like  Georgian  Court  from 
the  first  step  to  the  time  when  the  owner  can  enter  it  and  find  it  com- 
plete to  the  minutest  detail  is  an  interesting  study  in  itself. 

Work  was  commenced  at  Georgian  Court  Dec.  29th,  1897.  The 
excavating  was  started  by  a  shovelful  of  earth  being  thrown  outside 
the  building  line.  On  the  following  Monday  work  began  in  earnest 
with  men  and  teams,  and  from  that  time  until  its  completion,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  '98,  it  was  the  scene  of  continuous  activity.  The 
foundations  of  Georgian  Court  rest  on  a  bed  of  brown  building 
sand,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  eight  feet  below  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Above  this  was  a  conglomeration  of  white  sand, 
loam,  clay  and  marl  in  stratas,  veins,  layers,  and  mixtures.  Next  to 
solid  rock,  the  sand  on  which  this  building  rests  is  the  best  bottom  on 
which  to  start  foundations,  and  it  has  one  advantage  which  rock  has 
not,  and  that  is  it  will  absorb  all  surface  drainage,  and  therefore  in- 
sure a  dry  cellar,  which  is  most  essential. 

The  foundations  and  walls  in  all  the  work  of  Georgian  Court  are  of 
hard  New  Jersey  brick,  laid  up  in  cement  mortar.  The  piers  and 
walls  supporting  the  greater  loads  are  laid  in  Portland  cement 
mortar.  The  quoins  of  the  building  and  all  arches  of  the  exterior  are 
made  of  the  Powhatan  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.'s  white  brick, 
moulded  to  forms  and  shapes  required.  The  terra  cotta,  all  of  which 
is  of  unique  design  and  detail,  is  cream  white  in  color  and  was  made 
(by  the  Perth  Amboy  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  from  designs  and  models  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Price.  Some  of  this  terra  cotta  is  semi-glazed ;  the 
rest  having  a  dull  finish. 

The  marble  of  the  exterior  work  came  from  the  quarries  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Co.,  at  Proctor,  Vt.,  and  the  excellence  of  the  ma- 
terial and  workmanship-  speaks  for  itself.  The  main  walls  of  the  ex- 
terior are  finished  in  grayish  white  stucco,  made  of  Atlas  Portland 
cement  and  white  beach  sand,  applied  in  two  coats,  the  surface  being 
finished  with  Brussels  carpet  floats. 

The  floors  of  the  porches,  piazzas  and  terraces  are  laid  with  red 
terra  cotta,  Welch  quarries,  imported  especially  for  this  work.  The 
interior  workmanship  of  the  house  is  of  the  finest,  and  the  materials 
are  of  the  very  best.  Among  the  marble  used  for  the  interior  work 
are  Green  Vermont,  Pavanazza,  Royal  Irish  Green,  Black  Egyptian 
and  Gray  Billear  Roman.  The  ornamental  plastering  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  The  woods  used  in  the  interior  work  are  quar- 
tered white  oak,  Zambesi,  East  Indian  mahogany,  San  Domingo 
mahogany,  white  pine  and  poplar. 

A  notable    feature    of    the    entire    operation    was    the    sympathy 
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which  existed  between  the  owner,  the  architect  and  the  contractors. 
Mr.  L'Hommedieu  was  quick  to  grasp  the  architect's  idea,  and  they 
were  put  into  material  form  with  faithful  regard  to  the  originals.  The 
result  of  this  is  plainly  shown  in  the  excellence  of  the  work  and  the 
entire  absence  of  any  of  the  jarring  minor  defects  which  are  so  often 
met  with  where  the  architect  and  the  builder  have  not  been  entirely  in 
accord. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  L'Hommedieu  learned  the  building  trade  under  his 
father,  who  was  the  firm  of  J.  H.  L'Hommedieu.  On  the  death  of  the 
elder  Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  his  son  took  into  partnership  Mr.  John 
Clark  Udall,  the  style  of  the  firm  becoming  J.  H.  L'Hommedieu's 
Son  &  Co. 

Among  other  important  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  firm  are 
the  residences  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  &  J.  W.  Roosevelt,  at  Oyster  Bay,  L. 
I.  In  New  York  City  they  built  Dr.  T.  G.  Thomas'  house,  at  No.  600 
Madison  avenue.  Among  the  out-of-town  houses  they  have  built 
are  included  the  residences  of  Judge  Horace  Russell,  Gen.  Thomas 
H.  Barber,  Dr.  Paul  Munde,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Caldwell  and  the  Misses 
Ray,  at  Southampton,  L.  I. ;  those  of  Mrs.  Keith  Armistead,  at  New- 
port, R.  L,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Pumpelly's  house  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  For 
Mr.  T.  W.  Pearsall  they  built  a  residence  at  Black  Rock,  Conn.,  and 
one  for  Mr.  T.  H.  Talmadge,  at  Moore's  Pond,  N.  Y. ;  also  the  res- 
idences of  Mr.  W.  L.  Stowe,  Mr.  James  E.  Martin  and  Mr.  George 
H.  Holt,  at  Great  Neck,  L.  I.  In  addition  to  these  they  built  the 
houses  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Bateman, Mr. George  L.  Ronalds,  Mr.  William 
Kent,  Mr.  Alfred  Seaton  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith,  at  Tuxedo  Park, 
New  York. 

J.  H.  L'Hommedieu's  Son  &  Co.  have  confined  themselves  prin- 
cipally to  the  construction  of  the  finer  class  of  dwellings,  and  their 
greatest  success  and  reputation  has  been  achieved  along  these  lines. 
They  are  equipped,  however,  to  undertake  the  erecting  of  buildings 
of  every  kind,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  character  of  the  structure, 
or  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 


BRASS  ANDIRONS. 

Designed  by  Bruce  Price. 


BRONZE   DOOR  KNOCKER. 
Designed  by  Bruce  Price. 
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